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INTRODUCTION 


I 

Mr.  Beriah  Evans  has  acquitted  himself  with  con¬ 
spicuous  ability  of  a  most  difficult  task.  He  has 
given  us  a  lifelike  portrait  of  a  most  complex  and  a 
most  perplexing  personality,  and  his  study  is 
equally  characteristic  of  the  judicial  detachment  of 
the  critic,  and  of  the  sympathy  and  insight  of  one 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

If  Mr.  Evans’  task  has  been  a  difficult  one,  it  must 
also  have  been  a  most  congenial  one.  And  if  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographer, 
the  biographer  has  been  no  less  fortunate  in  his 
hero.  Whatever  may  be  our  final  estimate  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  achievements,  his  opponents  will 
agree  with  his  admirers  that  he  is  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  figure,  as  he  is  the  most  potent  force,  in 
British  politics,  and  that  his  life  story  is  one  of  the 
most  arresting  romances  of  political  biography. 
Both  the  character  and  the  life  story  are  made  up  of 
bewildering  contrasts  and  contradictions.  A  man 
of  the  people  and  a  democrat  to  the  core,  he  has  yet 
the  autocratic  instinct  of  the  born  leader  of  men. 
The  spokesman  of  an  oppressed  nationality,  he  has 
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yet  become  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  very  race  which 
for  centuries  suppressed  the  aspirations  of  his  native 
country.  Brought  up  in  the  narrow  dogmas  of  a 
sect,  his  creed  has  expanded  into  the  comprehensive 
faith  of  the  citizen  of  the  world.  Whilst  his  affec¬ 
tions  are  centered  in  his  Welsh  mountains,  his  heart 
is  throbbing  with  the  passion  of  universal  humanity. 
A  champion  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace 
risking  his  political  existence,  he  finds  himself 
to-day  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  most  gigantic 
war  of  all  times.  Once  the  most  hated  politician  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  he  has  lived  to  become  the 
most  popular  statesman  of  Europe.  The  humble 
solicitor  who  started  his  career  in  a  little  Welsh 
town  may  be  before  many  months  are  over  the  pleni¬ 
potentiary  of  the  British  Empire  in  the  World  Con¬ 
gress  which  will  decide  the  destinies  of  nations  for 
generations  to  come. 


II. 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  EUROPEAN 
SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  Beriah  Evans  has  dealt  mainly  with  the 
national  and  Imperial  aspects  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
career.  In  the  following  remarks  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  the  international  aspect.  I  would  like  to 
foreshadow  what  part  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  probably 
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destined  to  play  as  the  Ambassador  of  the  British 
People  to  the  future  Congress  of  Peace. 

It  does  not  require  any  special  gift  of  prophecy  to 
be  able  to  predict  that  as  soon  as  the  Germans 
realize  that  the  game  is  up,  they  will  make  a  des¬ 
perate  effort  to  create  misunderstandings  amongst 
the  Allies,  in  the  expectation  that  when  the  day  of 
settlement  comes  the  misunderstandings  may  event¬ 
ually  widen  into  an  open  breach.  Those  German 
tactics  have  already  begun.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  most  influential  journalist  of  the  German  Empire, 
Maximilian  Harden,  published  in  the  “Zukunft”  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  French  people,  “An  die 
Franzosen !”  “The  German  quarrel  was  not  with 
France,  but  with  Great  Britain.  Why,  then,  should 
the  French  still  submit  to  being  used  as  a  catspaw 
of  the  English.  Even  before  the  war  the  German 
people  had  nothing  but  sympathy  for  the  French. 
They  had  now  also  learned  to  respect  them.  The 
French  who  are  holding  500  miles  of  the  Western 
front  are  making  all  the  sacrifices,  while  the  English 
who  are  holding  barely  30  miles  will  reap  all  the 
benefits.  An  alliance  with  Great  Britain  was  an 
unnatural  union  which  could  not  survive  the  war.” 

Thus  the  ineffable  Maximilian  Harden- 
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III. 

We  need  not  take  those  German  tactics  too  seri¬ 
ously,  and  we  may  retain  every  confidence  that  the 
Allies  will  hold  together  until  the  end.  The  danger 
will  only  begin  after  the  war  is  over,  when  the 
Allies  will  dictate  their  terms.  It  is  true  that  a 
solemn  covenant  has  been  entered  into  that  the 
Allies  shall  make  no  separate  peace,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  the  Allies  will 
deliberately  break  such  a  covenant.  But  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  international  settlement  will 
be  the  most  formidable  task  that  ever  confronted 
European  diplomacy,  that  conflicting  interests  are 
bound  to  arise,  and  that  it  may  prove  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  reconcile  those  interests  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  the  States  concerned.  When  those  con¬ 
flicts  do  arise,  then  will  be  Germany’s  opportunity. 
Let  us  learn  from  the  lessons  of  the  past.  A  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  an  international  agreement  not  to 
conclude  a  separate  peace  was  signed  by  the  Allies 
of  the  European  coalition,  and  the  covenant  was 
couched  in  almost  the  identical  terms.  Yet  Mephis- 
topheles  Talleyrand  had  not  taken  his  seat  for  one 
week  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  before  dissension 
broke  out,  before  conflicting  groups  had  been  con¬ 
stituted,  before  one  ally  after  another  was  bartering 
with  the  common  enemy.  The  majority  of  the 
Ambassadors  at  Vienna  were  truly  honorable  men. 
They  were  perfectly  sincere,  but  they  were  not  equal 
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to  the  tremendous  pressure  of  circumstances  and  to 
the  temptation  of  defending-  national  interests  at  the 
expense  of  general  interests.  The  statesmen  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  believed  themselves  to  be  good 
Britishers,  good  Russians,  good  Frenchmen.  They 
were  not,  unfortunately,  good  Europeans — with  the 
result  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  sowed  the  seeds 
of  infinite  trouble,  they  sowed  the  dragon’s  teeth 
from  which  the  future  legions  of  countless  hosts 
were  to  arise. 


IV. 

Considering  then  the  vital  importance  of  complete 
understanding  amongst  the  Allies,  considering  the 
future  dangers  which  must  threaten  that  harmony, 
considering  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  task  which 
will  confront  British  statesmanship  when  the  day  of 
settlement  comes,  it  will  be  of  supreme  importance 
that  Great  Britain  should  be  represented  in  the 
future  European  Areopagus  by  statesmen  who  shall 
have  the  ear  of  Continental  nations,  who  not  only 
speak  with  authority,  but  whose  every  word,  whose 
very  personality  shall  call  forth  the  sympathy  and 
inspire  the  confidence  of  the  Allies,  who  not  only 
shall  speak  for  the  British  people,  but  who  also 
speak  for  and  to  all  the  European  nations.  We  are 
perhaps  still  too  much  inclined  to  forget  that  with 
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regard  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  Great  Britain 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  Continental  'Europe, 
and  that  moral  sympathy  and  community  of  spirit, 
moral  and  political  co-operation  are  indispensable 
to  efficient  military  co-operation,  and  will  be  even 
more  indispensable  for  harmonious  diplomatic 
co-operation. 


V. 

For  all  those  reasons,  it  is  of  singularly  good 
omen  that  the  most  popular  statesman  of  the  British 
Empire  should  also  be  the  one  British  statesman 
who  commands  the  complete  confidence  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  To-day,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  not  Mr.  Asquith  or  Sir  Edward  Grey 
or  Mr.  Balfour,  it  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  is  the 
representative  statesman  of  the  British  people.  To 
French,  Russians,  and  Italians  alike,  Mr.  Asquith  is 
but  a  distant  name.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  as  one  of 
themselves.  His  is  the  one  name  to  conjure  with, 
his  is  the  one  international  asset  in  the  Cabinet. 
Three  years  ago,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Agadir  crisis, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Mansion  House  Speech  was  the 
trumpet  call  which  both  roused  and  reassured 
French  opinion.  To-day  every  word  of  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  calls  forth  an  immediate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  response  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

And  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  influence 
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with  the  french  people  are  not  far  to  seek.  France 
is  the  most  consistent  democracy  of  the  Continent, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the  most  consistent  demo¬ 
cratic  statesman  of  the  British  Empire.  His  name 
is  identified  with  democratic  legislation,  with  demo¬ 
cratic  aspirations,  with  democratic  methods  in  a  way 
no  other  name  is.  Napoleon  was  the  armed  soldier 
of  the  Revolution.  Gambetta  was  the  chosen  tribune 
of  the  Third  Republic.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  the 
orator  of  the  new  Social  Order. 

But  there  is  another  and  deeper  reason  why  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  should  stand  for  French  policy. 
France  is  a  Celtic  country,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  the  inspired  voice  of  another  great  Celtic  country. 
Any  reader  of  Renan’s  famous  Essay  on  the  Poetry 
of  the  Celtic  Race  will  realize  why  there  should  be 
between  the  French  temperament  and  the  Welsh 
temperament  elective  affinities  which  make  sympathy 
and  understanding  singularly  more  easy.  In  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Asquith  there  is  a  restraint  and  a 
frigidity  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  French  or  to 
the  Slav  mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentiment,  the 
fervor,  the  metallic  ring,  the  imagery  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  utterances  stir  the  Frenchman  even  more 
than  they  do  the  Englishman.  So  profoundly  am  I 
convinced  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  elo¬ 
quence  in  our  relations  with  France  and  Russia  that 
in  my  opinion  one  of  the  best  services  which  the 
Government  could  render  just  now  to  the  cause  of 
European  solidarity  would  be  a  widespread  diffusion 
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of  French  and  Russian  translations  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  War  Speeches. 


VI. 

But  it  is  especially  when  the  day  of  settlement 
comes  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  called  upon 
to  play  the  decisive  part.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the 
anticipation  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Introduction  may  be  realized,  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  will  be  the  plenipotentiary  of  this  country 
at  the  future  Congress  of  Brussels.  That  Congress 
of  1916  will  be  very  different  from  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  or  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  “Peace  with 
Honor”  which  the  British  plenipotentiary  will  bring 
back  from  Brussels  will  be  very  different  from  the 
“Peace  with  Honor”  achieved  by  Lord  Beaconslield 
in  1878.  Even  as  the  war  is  essentially  a  war  of  the 
nations,  so  the  new  diplomacy  will  have  to  be  a 
diplomacy  of  the  nations,  the  statesmanship  of  a 
nation  which  shall  not  merely  be  the  statecraft  of  a 
caste.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  ideals  and  aspirations  are 
the  only  ideals  which  can  evolve  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  order  of  to-morrow.  Nor  will  the  personal 
courage  and  magnetism  which  have  enabled  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  settle  many  acute  industrial  dis¬ 
putes  be  less  valuable  for  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  European  Tribunal.  And  last,  not 
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least,  the  profound  understanding  of  the  value  of 
nationality  which  has  been  such  a  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Welshman  will  be  of  infinite  value  in 
the  conduct  of  negotiations.  For  the  future  peace 
of  Europe  can  only  be  lasting  if  it  is  established  on 
the  firm  foundation  of  the  principle  of  nationalities 
in  foreign  policy,  and  of  self-government  in  domestic 
policy,  if  in  every  case  and  against  every  temptation 
it  protects  the  rights  of  the  small  and  the  weak 
against  the  ambitions  and  encroachments  of  the 
strong. 


Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  “The  Westminster 
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THE  MAN  AND  HIS  METHODS 


It  is  no  reflection  upon  the  genius  of  the  most 
picturesque  figure  in  British  politics  to-day  to  say 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  owes  his  inspiration  to  the 
sufferings,  and  much  of  his  success  to  the  sacrifices, 
of  others.  The  “pitiless  publicity”  that,  like  a 
glaring  searchlight,  probes  every  hidden  recess  of 
his  career,  and  which  is  only  part  of  the  price  he 
has  to  pay  for  occupying  the  heights  he  has  at¬ 
tained,  reveals  facts  enabling  us  the  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  development  of  his  thirty  years  of  public 
life,  and  of  his  Parliamentary  career  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

In  the  light  of  this  publicity  it  will  be  seen  that, 
from  earliest  childhood,  he  has  been  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  environment.  Any 
exhibition  of  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  power 
always  aroused  him ;  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  ever 
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appealed  to  him.  That  sight  and  that  cry  greeted 
him  in  childhood;  they  greet  him  still  to-day.  The 
Welsh  evictions  of  1868  made  him  a  land  agitator; 
the  German  Rape  of  Belgium  twelve  months  ago 
as  manifestly  transformed  him  into  one  of  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  World  War  of  to-day,  as 
did  the  Invasion  of  the  Transvaal  make  him  an 
equally  ardent  Apostle  of  Peace  fifteen  years  ago. 
And  it  is  the  cry  of  the  British  soldier  in  the 
trenches  which  has  now  further  developed  him  into 
the  Minister  of  Munitions,  creating  great  guns  and 
high  explosives  almost  literally  by  the  words  of  his 
mouth. 

These,  and  other,  successive  developments  will  be 
dealt  with  more  fully  later;  but  here  it  should  be 
premised  that  it  requires  close  personal  intimacy 
with  him  to  realize  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  actual 
personality.  For  he  is  far  from  being  or  indeed 
resembling,  the  man  that  friends  and  foes  alike  in 
the  public  press  picture  him  to  be.  For  instance, 
he  is  neither  the  Little  Englander  whom  a  Birming¬ 
ham  mob,  made  mad  by  a  warped  patriotism,  would 
have  murdered  fourteen  years  ago,  nor  the  heaven- 
born  descendant  of  Thor,  whom,  in  a  no  less  insane 
enthusiasm,  they  would  gladly  worship  to-day.  He 
is  neither  the  traitor  to  Britain  once  denounced  by 
Lord  Curzon  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  nor  the  Saviour 
of  the  Empire  who  is  now  the  subject  of  their 
benediction.  He  is  no  more  the  reckless  spendthrift 
gambling  his  country’s  credit  as  he  appeared  in  the 
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eyes  of  those  who  detested  his  Budgets,  than  he  is 
the  astute  financier  whom  the  “City,”  having  failed 
to  crucify,  would  now  crown  with  a  ducal  coronet. 
In  a  word,  he  lacks  alike  some  of  the  genius  of 
Machiavelli,  some  of  the  wiles  of  Mephistopheles — 
and,  forsooth,  some  of  the  “attributes  of  divinity” — 
with  each  and  all  of  which  he  has  in  turn,  and  by  the 
same  person,  been  credited. 

Nor  is  it  political  foes  alone  who  have,  on 
occasion,  grossly  misconceived  the  man  and  his 
methods  ;  his  political  allies  have  not  at  all  times 
escaped  the  contagion.  The  editorial  columns  of 
the  leading  Liberal  organs  of  a  short  political  gener¬ 
ation  ago  would  afford  interesting  reading  just  now, 
particularly  if  their  severe  denunciation  of  the 
Welsh  firebrand  then  were  placed  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  current  comments  of  the  same 
journals  on  the  selfsame  man  to-day.  Indeed,  time 
was  when  his  words  and  his  deeds,  his  plans  and 
his  policy,  were  as  scornfully  tabooed  by  the  Liberal 
press,  as  they  are  now  recklessly  applauded  by  the 
syndicated  Northclifife  papers. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  ruthless  sub-editing 
to  which  his  speeches  used  to  be  subjected,  is  the 
fact  that  none  but  Mr.  Asquith  to-day  shares  with 
him  the  honor  of  being  given  “verbatim”  in  the 
great  English  dailies.  In  America — both  Canada 
and  the  States — he  is  the  only  British  statesman 
whose  speeches  the  leading  dailies  deem  it  worth 
while  to  give  in  extenso, 
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What  then  are  the  methods  by  which  the  man 
has  attained  success?  A  prominent  statesman  who 
has  closely  followed  his  career,  and  has  been  in 
intimate  political  association  with  him  for  some  time 
past,  when  asked  this  question,  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  owed  his  success  to  four  main  causes— 
courage,  oratory,  astute  use  of  the  press,  and  su¬ 
preme  smartness. 

If  his  career  from  reckless  boyhood  to  ripest 
statesmanship  be  followed,  it  will  be  found  that  each 
of  the  four  things  named  has  at  times  materially 
helped  in  shaping  his  destiny.  His  courage  has 
never  been  called  in  question.  Let  us  take  only  a 
few  of  the  best  known  instances.  It  was  the 
courage  that  dared  the  ravening  crowd  at  the  Birm  • 
ingham  Town  Hall  which,  long  before  that,  inspired 
the  schoolboy  revolt  against  teacher,  and  parson, 
and  squire,  at  Llanystumdwy.  The  same  temerity 
was  manifested  by  him  as  a  fledgeling  advocate  in 
his  first  case  when  he  bearded  the  bench  at  Pwllheli, 
and  which  at  the  Carnarvon  County  Sessions  shortly 
after,  compelled  the  withdrawal  from  the  court  of 
the  hitherto  unchallenged  autocrat  chairman.  It 
repeated  itself  on  his  first  entry  into  Parliament,  im¬ 
pelling  him  almost  ere  the  echoes  of  his  maiden 
speech  had  died  away  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
strike  the  shields,  not  of  any  ordinary  knights,  but 
those  of  two  out  of  the  three  most  formidable  de¬ 
baters  of  the  age — Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  But  each  of  these  daring  deeds  aimed  at  estab- 
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lishing  some  fundamental  principle.  Moreover,  they 
all  “paid.”  The  schoolboy  revolt  gave  him  the 
acknowledged  leadership  in  the  village,  and  made 
him  indispensable  to  the  whole  countryside  in  the 
great  political  revolt  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  so 
soon  to  follow.  The  successful  overthrow  of  the 
dictator  at  Carnarvon  not  only  established  his  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  but  placed  the  Liberal  nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs  within  his  grasp. 
The  duels  with  Mr.  Balfour,  and  particularly  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  laid  the  foundation  for  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  reputation  which  has  shaped  his  whole 
subsequent  career.  And  this  attribute  of  courage 
possesses  the  Celtic  characteristic — traditionally 
displayed  by  the  French  soldiers  of  the  past — of 
being  more  brilliant  in  attack  than  defence.  It 
stands  prominently  manifested  in  his  almost  in¬ 
variable  practice,  when  attacked,  of  unexpectedly 
launching  a  counter-attack  as  the  best  defensive 
measure  possible  under  the  circumstances.  In  his 
earlier  days  these  tactics  seldom  failed  to  inspire 
his  friends  or  to  confound  his  foes.  Their  adoption 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent  Parliamentary 
warfare  has  been  the  saving  of  the  situation — were 
it  only  from  the  fact  that  they  served  to  obscure 
altogether  the  original  issue. 

Of  his  oratory,  its  power  and  its  influence,  the 
whole  kingdom  is  by  to-day  too  cognizant  to  render 
any  demonstration  necessary.  It  should,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  whirlwind  declamation  of 
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the  platform  is  not  the  only,  nor,  indeed,  the  most 
effective,  manifestation  of  this  brilliant  gift.  In 
Committee  or  Conference  room,  the  persuasive  silver 
tongue  assisting  the  agile  intellect  and  ready  wit, 
has  oft-time  proved  more  deadly  still  to  opposition. 
It  is  to  this  power  of  persuasion  in  private  dis¬ 
cussion,  still  more  than  to  the  demagogic  display 
on  the  platform,  or  than  even  to  his  pre-eminent  skill 
in  debate  in  the  Commons,  that  he  owes  his  present 
and  future  position  in  the  Coalition  Ministry. 
No  public  man  of  the  age  is  more  indebted  to  the 
press,  or  knows  so  well  how  to  use  it.  Not  that  he 
himself  can  be  classed  as  a  gifted,  or  even  a  facile, 
writer.  His  power  is  emphatically  that  of  the 
tongue  rather  than  of  the  pen.  It  is  true  that  his 
“Parliamentary  Letter,”  written  in  Welsh  for  the 
“Genedl  Gymreig”— of  which  paper  he  controlled 
the  proprietary  interest — was  in  many  respects  ad¬ 
mit  able  as  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  that  day.  But  writing  has  ever  been 
distasteful  to  him.  From  his  first  entry  into  St. 
Stephen  s,  at  least  until  he  reached  a  position 
enabling  him  to  keep  a  private  secretary  to  look 
after  his  correspondence,  his  locker  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  always  full  of  letters,  many  of  them 
unopened,  all  of  them  unanswered.  In  those  days 
he  was  wont  to  say  that  an  unanswered  letter  as  a 
rule  answered  itself  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  It 
was  a  standing  joke  among  his  intimates  that  the 
only  way  to  get  an  answer  from  Lloyd  George  was 
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to  enclose  in  the  letter  two  addressed  and  stamped 
postcards,  one  bearing  the  word  "Yes,”  the  other 
"No,”  or  their  equivalents  to  suit  the  case,  one  of 
which  he  would  surely  return  by  post.  Even  this 
plan,  however,  had  its  dangers— for  he  has  been 
known  to  re-post  both  cards  simultaneously. 

A  striking  proof  that  he  has  not  even  yet  quite 
got  over  this  early  weakness  was  afforded  during 
his  great  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  (June 
23rd,  1915),  when  he  said  that  inviting  all  business 
men  in  any  particular  town  to  organize  themselves 
and  to  assist  the  Government  to  develop  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  district  saves  a  good  deal  of  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  I  have  always  thought  was  the 
worst  way  of  doing  business.  1  hose  who  know 
him  and  his  methods  will  feel  no  surprise  to  learn 
that  the  statement,  though  made  with  all  gravity, 
was  greeted  with  "loud  and  prolonged  laughter.” 

Bearing  in  mind  this  innate  distaste  for  writing, 
we  can  readily  understand  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
did  well  to  choose  politics  in  preference  to  journal¬ 
ism  as  a  profession.  His  serious  contributions  to 
either  literature  or  journalism,  with  the  exception 
already  mentioned  (and  even  they  ceased  over  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago),  have  for  the  greater  part  been  only 
fugitive  in  character.  The  best,  and  best  known,  of 
these  contributions  was  a  solitary  article  on  The 
Welsh  Political  Programme”  in  one  of  the  leading 
English  Reviews,  and  published  shortly  before  he 
first  became  a  Cabinet  Minister.  That  article,  alas! 
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only  serves  to-day  as  a  tombstone  to  mark  the  grave 
of  buried  Welsh  hopes. 

But  no  man  living  has  made  more  effective  use 
of  the  press — from  “The  Times”  upward  and  down- 
.ward.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  reveal 
professional  secrets,  but  it  is  permissible  to  say  and 
to  demonstrate  that  working  journalists  all  over  the 
kingdom  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  lightening 
their  task  of  recording  his  speeches.  That  he,  too. 
owes  them  more  than  he  perhaps  recognizes,  is 
certainly  no  less  true. 

Ihe  modern  slaves  of  the  pen  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  cannot  now,  as  of  yore,  count  upon 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  a  private  rehearsal  of  his 
great  speeches.  Formerly  a  small  “ring”  of  journal¬ 
ists  would  meet  him  by  appointment  just  before  the 
meeting;  and  to  them  he  dictated  what  he  proposed 
saying — not  reading  from  any  manuscript,  but  onlv 
at  best  referring  to  pencilled  notes  on  the  back  of 
an  envelope,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room  while 
speaking.  Latterly,  when  having  some  weighty  pro¬ 
nouncement  to  make,  his  private  secretary  '  is 
accustomed  to  meet  the  pressmen  and  dictate  from 
a  typewritten  copy  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  say. 
More  recently  still,  at  Manchester  (June  3rd,  1915), 
in  delivering  his  first  speech  as  Minister  of  Muni¬ 
tions,  he  made  a  further  departure  from  earlier 
custom.  lie  prepared  no  copy  in  advance  for  the 
press,  but  stipulated  that  no  report  of  his  speech 
should  appear  until  he  had  himself  revised  it.  He 
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spoke  for  within  four  minutes  of  the  full  hour. 
Three  hours  after  he  finished  speaking-,  a  typewrit¬ 
ten  copy  of  his  speech,  making  four  full  columns  of 
the  “'Manchester  Guardian’’  was  submitted  to,  and 
carefully  revised  by  him,  he  making  a  number  of 
corrections  therein. 

This,  however,  is  no  solitary  instance  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  care  he  exercises  to  ensure  that  what  appears 
in  the  press  accurately  represents  what  he  wished 
to  say.  His  speeches  in  Wales  are,  as  a  rule,  de¬ 
livered  in  his  native  Welsh — a  better  medium  for 
his  frequently  poetic  imagery  than  is  the  more 
prosaic  English.  And  even  when  the  main  address 
is  in  English,  his  peroration,  in  which  he  reaches 
his  highest  flights,  is  most  frequently  delivered  in 
Welsh — which  he  claims,  no  doubt  justly,  to  be  the 
language  of  Paradise.  But  if  the  speech  is  a  really 
important  one  (e.g.,  his  great  speech  at  the  Carnar¬ 
von  Pavilion,  six  years  ago,  on  his  first  historic 
Budget),  he  will  not  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
peroration  mauled  and  his  views  possibly  distorted 
in  translation,  but  supplies  his  own  “authorized 
English  translation”  of  the  Welsh  portions  of  his 
speech. 

He  has  utilized  the  press,  too,  in  other  directions 
and  in  other  spheres  as  no  legislator  ever  did  before. 
If  he  has  not  exactly  legislated  by  leaflet,  he  has 
certainly  instructed  by  pamphlet.  In  creating  a 
specialized  literature  to  launch  the  administration 
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of  the  Insurance  Act,  he  established  a  precedent 
which  his  successor  at  the  Exchequer  is  now  fol¬ 
lowing  with  reference  to  National  Thrift  and  the 
new  War  Loan.  But  never  was  there  in  the  whole 
history  of  British  legislation  such  a  campaign  as 
that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  explain  the  provisions 
and  effect  of  the  Insurance  Act.  In  Erse  and  in 
Gaelic,  in  Welsh  and  in  English,  the  whole  kingdom 
was,  by  means  of  the  printing  press,  instructed  in 
the  complexities  of  one  of  the  most  intricate  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  which  ever  tried  a  people’s  patience. 

The  “Nation,”  in  a  recent  issue  (June  19th,  1915), 
paraphrased  the  fourth  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
statesman  already  referred  to  attributes  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  success  into  “a  brilliant  but  hasty  intelli¬ 
gence.”  The  “New  Statesman”  of  the  same  date 
puts  it  more  bluntly  as  “sheer  political  adroitness” 
producing  “a  record  of  enormously  energetic  and 
courageous  muddle.”  An  epigrammatic  colleague, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  summed  up  his  methods  and 
disposition  as  being  “cool  and  callous."’  A  popular 
magazine  has  paid  him  the  doubtful  compliment  of 
picturing  “The  Human  Side  of  Lloyd  George” — as 
though,  Kaiser-like,  the  Minister  of  Munitions  pos¬ 
sessed  also,  either  or  both,  a  “Divine”  and  an  “In¬ 
human”  side.  Where  great  specialists  thus  notori¬ 
ously  disagree,  it  hardly  becomes  a  mere  general 
practitioner  to  express  an  opinion.  Still,  when  in 
later  chapters  I  come  to  deal  with  some  of  the  fruits 
of  this  “brilliant  but  hasty  intelligence,”  the  reader 
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will  be  better  able  to  determine  which  of  these  esti¬ 
mates  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  abilities  is  the  most 
approximately  correct. 


CHAPTER  IT 


EARLY  INFLUENCES  AND  INSPIRATIONS 

It  was  the  environments  of  his  childhood  that 
shaped,  if  they  did  not  create,  the  environments  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  manhood.  Though  born  in 
Manchester,  he  is  essentially  a  child  of  the  Welsh 
cottage,  a  son  of  the  soil  of  Wales — but  of  a  Wales 
very  different  from  that  we  see  to-day,  and  of  a 
Wales  in  the  transformation  of  which  he  has  played 
a  most  prominent  part. 

By  heredity  the  son  of  a  village  schoolmaster;  by 
adoption  and  tuition  the  son  of  a  village  shoemaker ; 
politically  the  son  of  a  village  nationalist;  in  religion 
the  product  of  the  humblest  of  village  meeting 
houses — all  his  immediate  formative  environments, 
influences,  and  instructors,  have  been  essentially  of 
the  village.  But  the  village  has  ever  been  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Britain’s  power  on  sea  and  land,  in  court 
and  schools — as  it  is  to-day  the  heart  that  pounds 
the  life  blood  pulsing  through  the  veins  of  Welsh 
Nonconformity. 

And  each  of  these  four  village  parentages,  typical 
of  all  that  is  best  in  village  life,  exercised  the  influ- 
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ence  of  heredity  upon  the  village  boy,  and  upon  his 
development  into  the  Imperial  Statesman. 

The  first  and  earliest  of  these  influences  was  that 
of  the  mother,  so  early  widowed,  so  sorely  tried,  so 
greatly  blessed.  Mrs.  George  proved  herself  as  ideal 
a  mother  as  she  had  been  a  faithful  helpmate  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  one  of  those 
rare  and  beautiful  characters  who  surround  them¬ 
selves  with  an  atmosphere  of  faith  and  hope,  of 
courage  and  beneficence,  possessing  a  compelling 
inspiration  for  those  with  whom  they  come  into  inti¬ 
mate  contact.  A  friend  who  knew  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  parents  intimately  during  their  happy  but 
all  too  brief  married  life  thus  estimates  Mrs. 
George’s  character  at  that  period : 

“She  was  so  cheerful,  bright,  and  sweet  at  all  times, 
without  a  shade  or  shadow,  but  always  serene-  She  had, 
moreover,  that  kind  of  refinement  which,  with  the  grace 
of  God  in  her  heart  so  apparent  and  so  real,  was  like  a 
halo  enveloping  her,  and  influencing  to  such  a  degree  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  her  friendship,  that  to  live  with 
her  was  to  enjoy  heaven.” 

Her  days  of  married  happiness  proved  short.  Her 
husband  succumbed  to  an  acute  attack  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  and  after  a  week’s  illness  left  her  with  two 
orphaned  children— a  third  and  posthumous  child, 
named  William,  after  his  father,  adding  to  her 
responsibilities  shortly  after  her  return  to  her  old 
home  at  Llanystumdwy.  During  the  period  of  her 
long  widowhood  the  estimate  given  above  of  her 
character  was  put  to  a  very  severe  test.  The  world, 
which  has  a  rough  and  ready  method  of  judging  by 
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results,  knows  that  she  must  have  played  the  dif¬ 
ficult  part  Providence  assigned  her,  with  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  cast  upon  her  by 
her  husband’s  death  and  a  noble  devotion  to  the 
future  interests  of  her  children.  But,  withall,  so 
quiet  and  unassuming,  so  retiring  and  self-effacing 
was  she  in  all  her  ways,  that  it  is  only  the  privi¬ 
leged  few  who  know  even  yet  of  the  truly  heroic 
spirit  in  which  this  fine  Christian  woman,  with  her 
good  brother’s  assistance,  brought  up  her  children 
in  the  paths  of  righteousness  and  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  childhood 
and  early  manhood  has  only  been  very  partially  told 
so  far,  and  it  can  here  be  only  pictured  by  sugges¬ 
tion.  But  when  the  time  comes  for  that  great  story 
to  be  told  with  greater  freedom  and  derail,  it  will 
once  more  be  seen  how  true  it  is  that  “the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world.” 

The  place  of  the  father,  William  George,  the 
village  schoolmaster  of  Troed-yr-Allt  in  Wales  and 
of  Newchurch  in  Lancashire,  who  died  when  David 
was  not  four  years  old,  was  taken  by  Richard 
Lloyd,  his  mother’s  brother,  who  gave  the  widow 
and  her  three  orphaned  children  a  home  in  his  own 
cottage  at  Llanystumdwy.  Albeit  only  a  village 
shoemaker,  Richard  Lloyd  was  one  of  those  inspired 
souls  who  shape  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  He  min¬ 
istered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  “The  Church  of  the 
Disciples,”  a  small  sect  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
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in  the  village.  His  personal  influence  on  Lloyd 
George  from  earliest  childhood,  at  least  until  his 
entry  into  the  Cabinet,  has  ever  been  as  beneficial 
as  it  was  paramount.  In  Richard  Lloyd  was  con¬ 
centrated  all  that  was  best  in  a  long  line  of  peasant 
and  yeoman  ancestors.  Physical  strength,  intel¬ 
lectual  vigor,  moral  rectitude,  spiritual  insight,  a 
constant  inspiring  consciousness  of  the  presence  and 
influences  of  an  unseen  world — and  all  these  un¬ 
sapped  by  enervating  contact  with  the  mad  rush  of 
the  big  outer  world  for  priority  of  place  and  of 
fortune,  lift  Richard  Lloyd  far  above  the  ordinary 
plane.  What  constant  contact  with  such  a  person¬ 
ality  necessarily  meant  to  the  child  as  he  grew  into 
manhood  no  man  can  fully  realize.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself  summarizes  thus  his  uncle’s  devo¬ 
tion  : 

“My  uncle  never  married.  He  set  himself  the  task  of 
educating  the  children  of  his  sister  as  a  sacred  and  su¬ 
preme  duty.  To  that  duty  he  gave  his  time,  his  energy, 
and  all  his  money.” 

In  order  to  help  the  children  in  their  studies 
Richard  Lloyd  had  to  study  himself.  Thus  the 
uncle  who  provided  the  orphaned  infant  with  a  home 
led  also  his  nephew’s  toddling  footsteps  to  the 
Sanctuary,  taught  him  to  read  and  love  the  Bible, 
helped  him  with  his  school  lessons,  and,  when 
David  began  studying  for  the  law,  himself  first  trod 
those  unaccustomed  paths  of  learning  that  the  trav¬ 
eling  might  be  easier  for  the  lad  on  whom  the  hopes 
of  the  family  were  beginning  to  center.  I  know  of 
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no  more  beautiful  a  character  than  Richard  Lloyd. 
A  quarter  of  a  century’s  personal  friendship  has 
only  increased  my  reverence  for  him.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  influence  of  that  strong  charac¬ 
ter,  with  its  singleness  of  purpose  and  clarity  of  soul, 
upon  the  plastic  mind  of  the  child,  the  boy,  and  the 
youth  who  owed  him  all? 

As  the  child  Samuel  grew  up  in  the  house  of  Eli, 
so  did  the  little  David  grow  in  the  house  of  his  uncle, 
Richard  Lloyd.  Indeed  he  only  just  missed  follow¬ 
ing  farther  in  Samuel’s  footsteps  and  succeeding  his 
patron  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Sanctuary.  The  future 
Cabinet  Minister  actually  occupied  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  the  Nonconformist  pulpit.  Llad  not  the  call  of 
the  People  proved  stronger  than  even  that  of  the 
Pulpit  to  him,  Wales  might  have  produced  a  George 
Whitfield  instead  of  a  Lloyd  George!  How  different 
from  that  other  great  Welshman,  whom  he  resem¬ 
bled  in  energy,  oratory,  and  mentality,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  of  whom  his  father  said  when 
he  chose  the  pulpit  as  his  career:  “I  would  rather 
see  you,  my  boy,  a  W esleyan  preacher  than  Lord 
Chancellor !” 

One  is  tempted  to  picture  the  home  life,  its  beauty, 
its  thrift,  its  atmosphere  of  religion  and  of  toil.  But 
one  of  those  vivid,  lightning-stroke  outline  por¬ 
traitures  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  delights  must 
here  suffice.  He  says  of  those  early  days: 

“We  scarcely  ate  fresh  meat,  and  I  remember  that  our 
greatest  luxury  was  half  an  egg  for  each  child  on  Sunday 
morning.” 


MR.  WILLIAM  GEORGE,  FATHER  OF  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE 
(Right-hand  figure.) 
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lo  till  in  any  details  of  such  a  picture  would  be  to 
spoil  it.  As  it  stands  it  conveys  a  world  of  meaning'. 
Perfect  in  itself,  it  is  absolutely  startling  in  its  bold 
relief  against  the  brilliant  background  of  the  life  of 
Court  and  'Cabinet  in  which  he  now  figures  in  the 
public  eye.  Without  presuming  to  pry  into  the 
sanctities  of  the  private  life  of  that  home,  to  peer 
into  that  holy  of  holies  of  his  early  life,  one  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  pedestal  on  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  stands  to-day  had  its  foundations  in  the 
self-effacement,  the  willing  sacrifices,  of  others.  No 
man  has  ever  been  more  greatly  blessed  in  domestic 
relationships  or  in  loyal  friendships.  Not  alone  the 
devoted  uncle  who  never  allowed  him  to  realize  the 
loss  of  a  father;  nor  even  the  widowed  mother,  who 
in  the  dark  watches  of  the  night  planned  the  bright 
day  in  which  her  boy  was  to  develop  and  delight. 
There  were  also  the  brother  who  chained  himself  to 
the  office  desk  that  David  might  the  better  and 
more  fittingly  figure  in  the  limelight  of  a  public 
career;  the  sister  who  played  the  part  of  “little 
mother” ;  the  wife  who  has  borne  his  troubles,  and 
enabled  him  to  bear  his  heavier  burden  of  honors; 
the  friends  who  have  been  glad  to  do  penance  for  his 
sins,  that  thereby  the  cause  which  he  and  they  loved 
might  the  better  prosper;  all  these  have  had  their 
share  in  the  making  of  the  Lloyd  George  of  to-day. 

A  very  different  man  to  Richard  Lloyd  was  Lloyd 
George’s  political  mentor,  Michael  D.  Jones.  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Independent  Theological  College  at 
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Bala,  Michael  Jones  was  obsessed  by  the  sense  of 
suffering  patiently  borne  by  Welsh  Nonconformists 
generally,  and  by  the  Welsh  tenant  farmer  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Strongly  militant,  burning  with  zeal,  pos¬ 
sessing  ultra-democratic  and  nationalistic  ideals, 
combined  with  bulldog  courage  and  tenacity, 
Michael  Jones  represented  to  the  territorial  mag¬ 
nates  and  ruling  classes  generally  in  Wales,  all  that 
was  most  dangerous  in  democratic  Nonconformity. 
That  great  figure  in  the  earliest  revolt  of  the  Welsh 
peasantry  seized,  and  held,  and  fired  the  imagination 
of  the  lad  who  was  destined  to  preach  Michael 
Jones’  Land  Reform  gospel  to  the  heathen  beyond 
Offa’s  Dyke,  and  to  embody  some  of  its  essential 
fundamental  principles  in  his  great  Budgets.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  himself  publicly  acknowledges 
Michael  Jones  as  his  political  sire,  and  it  is  to  the 
sturdy  Nationalist  Principal  of  Bala  that  the  'Car¬ 
narvon  Boroughs  owe  their  illustrious  Member — 
for  it  was  Michael  Jones  who,  as  another  prophet 
had  done  to  another  youthful  David,  publicly  se¬ 
lected  him  in  the  midst  of  his  brethren,  as  the  one 
called  of  the  Lord  to  lead  his  people  from  captivity. 
“That  is  the  man  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs,”  said 
Michael  Jones,  some  years  before  the  selection  was 
made.  “He  is  going  to  be  a  Leader  of  Wales  in 
Parliament.”  And  never  was  prophet  more  inspired. 

For  generations  the  influence  of  the  village  Bethel 
has  dominated  Welsh  life.  It  certainly  formed,  and 
shaped,  and  tempered  the  life  and  character  of  the 
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child,  the  boy,  and  the  youth,  David  Lloyd  George. 
As  was,  and  still  is,  the  custom  of  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formist  households,  every  member  of  Richard 
Lloyd’s  family  regularly  attended  divine  service  on 
Sunday  morning  and  evening,  and  the  afternoon 
Sunday  School,  at  the  little  country  chapel  where 
Richard  Lloyd  ministered.  In  that  chapel,  and  in 
that  ministry,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  from  earliest 
childhood  accustomed  to  view  in  miniature  all  that 
is  essential  to,  and  that  is  best  in,  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formity.  His  uncle’s  hand  led  his  footsteps  from  the 
humble  home  to  the  no  less  humble  Sanctuary. 
There  he  saw  no  artistically  designed  building,  felt 
the  glamor  of  no  ornate  ritual,  heard  no  surpliced 
clergy.  The  simplicity  which,  as  a  rule,  distin¬ 
guishes  all  Welsh  Nonconformist  services  from 
similar  observances  in  England,  was,  in  the  chapel 
to  which  Richard  Lloyd  ministered,  carried  to  ex- 
tremest  lengths.  Other  denominations,  and  even 
other  sects  in  the  same  denomination,  have  their 
college-trained,  often  graduated,  always  ordained, 
salaried  resident  pastors,  exercising  more  or  less 
authority  over  the  Brotherhood  constituting  the 
Church.  The  “Disciples  of  Christ,”  to  which  the 
worshipers  at  this  little  chapel  are  attached,  recog¬ 
nize  no  such  distinctions.  There  all  are  brethren, 
all  on  an  equality,  all  enjoying  identical  privileges — 
a  veritable  Community  of  Early  Christians.  In  that 
little  Church  all  the  members  were  alike  “lively 
stones,  which  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  an  holy 
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priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable 
to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.”  That  Richard  Lloyd  exer¬ 
cised  the  duties  of  the  holy  priesthood,  offering  up 
in  public  from  week  to  week  the  spiritual  sacrifices, 
invested  him  with  no  authority,  gave  him  no  power, 
or  privilege,  or  payment,  other  than  the  voluntary 
tribute  of  the  reverence  of  his  fellow  disciples  and 
the  deeper  respect  of  his  neighbors.  To  them,  in 
matters  spiritual,  Richard  Lloyd’s  priesthood  was  as 
real,  and  the  reverence  due  to  him  therefore  as  great, 
as  if  he  wore  a  bishop’s  mitre  or  a  cardinal’s  red 
hat.  The  strict,  stern  Puritanism  of  “The  Fathers” 
was  inculcated  by  precept  and  expected  in  practice. 
Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  regular  attendance  at 
public  worship,  familiarity  with  and  obedience  to 
Bible  teaching,  became  as  much  matters  of  habit 
as  any  of  the  necessary  duties  of  daily  life.  Under 
that  rigid  discipline  the  child  developed  into  the 
lad,  the  lad  into  the  youth — and  the  child,  and  lad, 
and  youth  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  the  spirit 
which  pervaded  the  teaching  of  that  Church. 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go”  was  a 
precept  constantly  practised  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
by  the  people  among  whom  David  Lloyd  George’s 
religious  lot  was  cast.  He  knew  his  Bible  better 
than  he  knew  his  primer.  Its  phrases  became  liter¬ 
ally  familiar  as  household  words  to  his  tongue — 
and  remain  so  to  this  day,  as  his  public  speeches  so 
frequently  testify. 

But  all  the  influences  of  his  boyhood  were  not  so 
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beneficent;  some  were  even  malign.  He  lived  in  a 
period  of  disabilities — educational,  social,  religious, 
political— all  of  which  in  turn  influenced  his  after 
life. 

Educational  facilities  for  youths  of  his  class  and 
creed  were  deplorably  deficient.  The  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1870  came  into  operation  just  after 
he  first  entered  school — but  the  only  school  within 
his  reach  was  that  controlled  by  the  Church,  by 
which  he  was  regarded  as  a  schismatic.  There  was 
no  secondary  education  for  any  who  stood  below 
the  social  stratum  of  the  higher  middle  class.  Uni¬ 
versity  education  was  unattainable  except  in  the 
close  preserves  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge — and 
these  were  hopelessly  beyond  his  reach.  Thus  it 
happens  that  what  may  be  called  Lloyd  George’s 
academic  career  was  confined  to  the  village  school 
in  which  he  led  the  successful  revolt  for  conscience’s 
sake.  His  public  school,  his  Rugby,  so  to  speak, 
was  a  village  shoemaker’s  shop ;  his  Dr.  Arnold  was 
his  uncle,  Richard  Lloyd — and  never  did  the  great 
Master  of  Rugby  better  build  up  a  strong  character 
than  did  Richard  Lloyd,  the  village  shoemaker  of 
Llanystumdwy.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  has 
never  been  ashamed  to  confess  his  early  educational 
limitations.  He  thus  speaks  of  them  : 

“Personally,  I  should  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  say  that 
I  owe  nothing  to  the  University.  I  owe  nothing  to  second¬ 
ary  schools.  Whatever  I  do  owe  it  is  to  the  little  Bethel.” 

Since  then,  however,  the  Universities  of  Wales 
and  of  Oxford  have  granted  him  honorary  degrees — 
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thus  recognizing  that  the  village  school  and  the  little 
Bethel,  when  due  advantage  is  taken  of  their  humble 
facilities  by  native  talent,  can  produce  sterling  gold 
deserving  the  official  stamp  of  the  mint  of  letters. 

In  his  own  person,  too,  as  child  and  youth,  he 
experienced,  and  revolted  against,  the  disabilities  of 
Nonconformists  who,  though  strong  in  numbers, 
were  weak  in  public  influence ;  though  rich  in 
spiritual  experience,  as  a  rule  poor  as  the  world 
counts  wealth.  His  uncle,  whom  the  people  vener¬ 
ated,  he  saw  looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  by 
the  ruling  classes;  regarded  as  a  schismatic  and  a 
trespasser  upon  their  privileges  by  the  State-estab¬ 
lished  clergy  whose  tithes  were  paid  by  the  toiling 
masses.  He  saw  the  members  of  all  Nonconformist 
denominations  voluntarily  contributing  from  their 
poverty  to  the  maintenance  of  their  own  chapels 
and  their  own  pastors,  and  compulsorily  contribut¬ 
ing  in  Church  Rate  and  Tithes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Church  of  the  Rich  whose  doors  they  never 
darkened,  whose  ministrations  they  never  sought. 
Even  as  a  child  he  experienced  the  disabilities  of 
an  oppressed  people,  realizing  that  he  could  only 
get  learning  by  denying  in  school  the  principles 
which  from  earliest  childhood  had  insensibly  grown 
to  be  a  part  of  his  inmost  being.  It  was  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  which  impelled  him  while  still  a  boy  of 
tender  years  to  wrest  from  the  trinity  that  exer¬ 
cised  authority  over  him  and  the  parish — the  school¬ 
master,  squire,  and  parson — a  concession  to  the 
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rights  of  conscience.  He  did  this  by  absenting  him¬ 
self,  of  deliberate  intent,  from  the  regulation  Ash 
\\  ednesday  Church  School  Parade,  and  by  organiz¬ 
ing  a  successful  school  revolt  against  the  compulsory 
learning  of  the  Church  Catechism  and  Creed;  a  mere 
schoolboy  thus  accomplishing"  in  his  own  village 
what  years  of  political  agitation  failed  to  effect 
through  Parliament— the  abolition  of  sectarian  tests 
in  education. 

Nor  was  his  respect  for  the  powers  that  be  in 
State,  and  Church,  and  School,  fostered  by  the  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  by  them  to  the  child’s  natural  me¬ 
dium  of  all  social  intercourse.  The  boys’  home 
surroundings  were  all  distinctively  Welsh.  The 
mother  tongue  was  literally^  the  language  of  the 
home  and  the  playground,  of  the  chapel  and  the 
debating  society.  The  poets  he  read,  and  the  great 
preachers,  to  whom  it  was  ever  his  delight  to  listen, 
used  it  as  the  one  medium  for  conveying  their 
thoughts  to  the  people.  So  far  as  the  boy  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  only  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
schoolroom  that  his  mother  tongue  was  banned. 
The  State  School,  like  the  State  Church,  and  State 
Officialdom,  was  an  Anglicizing  Institution ;  each,  if 
not  actively  anti-national,  distinctly  discouraged  any 
recognition  of  the  separate  national  entity  of  the 
Principality.  In  many  schools,  even  in  the  remotest 
and  purely  monoglot  W elsh  districts,  the  most  acci¬ 
dental  use,  during  school  hours,  of  a  Welsh  word 
by  a  pupil  who  never  outside  the  schoolroom  doors 
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heard  anything  but  Welsh,  was  a  crime  demanding 
punishment  prompt  and  deterrent. 

The  native  tongue  was  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
position,  and  its  use  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  inferiority.  The  poorly  paid  parochial  clergy 
might,  like  the  Nonconformist  Ministers,  preach  in 
Welsh,  but  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  Cathedral  services  conducted  in  that 
language.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  spoke  Welsh ;  the 
owner  and  his  agent  nothing  but  English.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  extended — even  as  it  did  in  England  after 
the  Norman  Conquest — to  the  animal  kingdom. 
For,  while  the  sheep-dog  which  helped  to  earn  the 
tenant’s  rent  for  the  landlord,  responded  only  to 
Welsh  commands,  the  fox-hounds  and  pointers 
which  pandered  to  the  great  man’s  pleasures,  must 
needs  be  commanded  in  English.  If  AYelsh  were 
ever  heard  in  the  mansion  it  must  be  in  the  kitchen, 
but  never  in  the  dining  or  drawing  room ;  a  rascally 
scullion  might  know  Welsh,  but  a  dignified  butler 
only  English.  To  use  the  striking  phrase  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  “Welsh  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  meant  a  daily  fare  of  barley  bread, 
English  alone  entitled  a  man  to  a  share  of  the 
white  loaf.” 

Imagine  the  Norman-French  regime  re-established 
in  the  England  of  to-day.  a  Sussex  or  Wiltshire 
village  with  its  inhabitants  and  the  surrounding 
peasantry  using  nothing  but  English  as  they  now 
do,  but  with  its  officialdom,  its  education,  its  courts 
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of  law,  its  chief  Church  services,  all  conducted  in 
French ;  the  landed  gentry  and  all  State  officials  and 
those  in  authority  over  the  people,  always  using 
French,  and  looking  down  upon  all  who  used  Eng¬ 
lish  as  both  vulgar  and  illiterate — and  you  will  have 
an  exact  analogy  of  Lloyd  George’s  boyhood  condi¬ 
tions.  You  can  carry  the  analogy  still  farther.  The 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  rebelled  against  Norman- 
IH  rench  domination,  and  centuries  ago  expelled  the 
French  tongue  from,  and  restored  the  English  lan- 
guage  to,  the  Church,  the  School,  the  Law  Court, 
and  the  Municipal  Council.  Precisely  what  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  did  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Celtic  spirit  began  to  do  in  Lloyd  George’s  boyhood, 
and  continues  to  carry  farther  to-day.  And  in  that 
revolt  for  the  assertion  of  national  dignity,  Lloyd 
George  and  his  brother  have  played  no  insignificant 
part.  Early  in  their  professional  career  they  as¬ 
serted  the  right  to  examine  witnesses  in  Welsh— 
a  habit  which  is  now  almost  universal.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  County  Council  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  elected  an  Alderman,  the  use  of  the 
native  tongue  in  all  its  proceedings  was  officially 
recognized.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  County  In¬ 
surance  Committee,  his  brother,  Mr.  William 
George,  supported  from  the  Chair  a  motion  that 
Welsh  should  be  the  official  language  of  that  body. 

I  he  National  Union  of  W^elsh  Societies  in  its  mani¬ 
festo  now  demands  that  the  practice  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  followed  throughout  Welsh  Wales.  No 
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Bishop,  no  County  Court  Judge,  no  School  In¬ 
spector,  can  to-day  be  appointed  in  Wales  unless  he 
knows  Welsh.  Verily  a  revolution  is  taking  place, 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  English  against 
their  Norman-French  masters.  And  in  that  revolu¬ 
tion  a  leading  part  was  played  by  the  author  of  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act,  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  British  Cabinet,  initiated 
and  prosecuted  an  official  campaign  conducted  in 
the  Welsh  tongue  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press. 

Again,  the  gulf,  first  created  by  the  Union  of 
Wales  with  England,  between  the  palace  and  the 
cottage,  between  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  its  tiller, 
had  immeasurably  widened.  The  native  nobility, 
many  of  them  descendants  of  the  Welsh  Princes, 
through  their  voluntary  adoption  of  Anglicized 
fashions  of  speech,  manners,  habits,  everything, 
while  their  retainers  remained  distinctively  Welsh, 
had  became  almost  wholly  estranged  from  the  affec¬ 
tions  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  led  to  battle,  allowed  to  participate  with 
them  in  the  chase,  and  made  free  of  the  hall  and  its 
demesne.  By  means  of  numerous  Enclosure  Acts 
the  people  had  been  despoiled  of  their  heritage  of 
common  land.  1  he  evil  was  accentuated  by  op¬ 
pressive  Game  Laws,  still  further  restricting  their 
ancient  privileges.  The  peasantry,  born  on  the  soil 
and  expecting  to  be  allowed  to  die  on  it,  held  the 
land  by  the  grace  of  landlords  who,  even  when  of 
Welsh  blood  (which  was  not  always  the  case), 
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were  alien  in  speech  and  ideals,  and  left  their  ten¬ 
ants  at  the  mercy  of  underling  intermediaries  who 
frequently  oppressed  the  tiller  of  the  soil  while 
poisoning  the  ear  of  its  owner.  Against  all  this 
the  soul  of  the  lad  revolted — for  in  him  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  an  ardent  Nationalism  were  early  mani¬ 
fested. 

Those  stirrings  in  the  boy’s  soul  were  favored 
and  fostered  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Renais¬ 
sances  in  the  whole  history  of  the  W elsh  people — • 
a  great  revival  of  religion,  of  letter,  and  of  political 
ideals. 

At  the  time  Lloyd  George  first  settled  in  Wales, 
the  people  were  just  beginning  to  find  themselves 
after  the  periodical  inundating  wave  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  revival  of  1859  had  swept  over  the  whole  land. 
The  power  of  the  Welsh  pulpit,  always  felt,  was 
just  then  at  its  height.  Never  before  or  since  have 
the  religious  leaders  in  a  land  celebrated  for  its 
great  preachers,  exercised  such  unbounded  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  nation  as  they  did  in  the  years  when 
the  plastic  mind  of  Lloyd  George  was  being  shaped 
by  his  environments.  That  Lloyd  George,"  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  mass  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  still 
recognizes  to  the  full  the  influence  of  the  pulpit 
upon  the  \\  elsh  nation,  is  shown  by  the  tribute  he 
paid  at  Kingsway  Hall,  London  (May,  1915),  to 
the  memory  of  his  compatriot  the  Rev.  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  whom  he  characterized  as  “the  greatest 
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personal  force  my  race  has  turned  out  for  a  genera¬ 
tion.” 

It  requires,  perhaps,  the  testimony  of  Lloyd 
George  himself  to  convince  the  Philistine  Saxon  of 
the  wondrous  power  the  Welsh  pulpit  exercises  on 
the  Welsh  nation.  Speaking  at  the  Kingsway  Hall, 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said : — 

“For  fifty  years,  culminating  about  the  time  that  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  was  born,  my  small  country  (Wales)  pro¬ 
duced  a  larger  number  of  orators  than  any  other  country 
of  the  world  in  the  same  period.  They  were  men  of 
genius,  power,  and  force,  beyond  the  ordinary.  That  was 
the  atmosphere  he  breathed  in  his  youth.  They  were  men 
who  believed  passionately — heaven,  hell,  God,  Satan,  dam¬ 
nation,  salvation,  redemption ;  these  were  not  abstract 
theories  for  them.  They  were  each  and  all  a  passionate 
reality  to  these  men.  .  .  .  These  are  the  men  who  were 

the  teachers  and  preachers  when  Hugh  Price  Hughes  was 
born  at  the  hour  of  their  greatest  power.  You  do  not 
understand  him  unless  you  know  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  was  reared.” 

And  the  atmosphere  in  which  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  was  reared  was  that,  also,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  and  pervaded  the  home  and  life  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  all  times  before  he  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  revival  of  letters  was  fostered  by  the  re¬ 
suscitation  of  the  National  Festival,  the  Eistedd¬ 
fod,  which  attracted  all  that  was  best  in  native 
talent,  in  literature,  poetry,  musiic,  and  oratory. 
To  its  charms  the  lad  David,  and  the  Cabinet  Min¬ 
ister  Lloyd  George,  have  ever  been  alike  suscep¬ 
tible.  Its  influence,  upon  the  Welsh  mind  is 
universal. 
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Now,  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  great  law 
of  compensation,  and  owing  to  this  National  Re¬ 
naissance,  Lloyd  George  actually  benefited  by  the 
very  things  that  might  have  been  regarded  as 
imposing  disabilities — his  religion  and  his  mother- 
tongue.  For,  paradoxical  though  it  may  appear,  it 
was  the  language  banned  in  the  schools  that 
afforded  him  the  only  chance  for  developing  his 
intellectual  powers  and  acquiring  a  taste  for  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  it  was  the  simple  conventicle,  regarded 
with  contempt  and  derision  by  the  leisured,  and 
presumably  learned  section  of  the  community, 
which  alone  provided  organized  opportunities  for 
the  systematic  exercise  of  the  powers  of  debate  and 
the  gifts  of  oratory. 

Broadly  speaking,  and  with  few  exceptions,  it 
was  the  Welsh  Nonconformist  Chapel,  and  not  the 
Parish  Church,  which  supplemented  its  religious 
activities  by  organizations  whose  special  mission 
it  was  to  develop  the  intellect  and  to  train  the 
debating  and  oratorical  powers  of  the  members  of 
its  congregation.  The  Welsh  Sunday  School  is  a 
peculiar  institution  of  a  peculiar  people.  Not  only 
does  it  embrace  among  its  pupils  all  ages  from  the 
infant  in  arms  to  the  grandsire,  and  even  the  great 
grandsire,  but  every  member  of  the  chapel  congre¬ 
gation  is  expected  to  be  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
school — the  adult  classes  dealing  with  the  most 
technical  subjects  coming  within  the  purview  of 
Biblical  lore,  and  the  most  abstruse  questions  of 
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theology.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  phonetic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Welsh  language,  a  child  attending  the 
Sunday  School — and  every  child  did  attend — could 
read  the  Gospels  in  Welsh  with  fluency  and  in¬ 
telligence  at  an  age  when  he  would,  if  taught  in 
English,  be  still  struggling  manfully  with  the 
orthographical  difficulties  of  an  elementary  primer. 
It  followed  also,  that  the  man  and  the  woman  who 
would  generally  be  regarded  as  an  unlettered  peas¬ 
ant  and  boor,  became  by  being  trained  in  the 
Sunday  School  to  read  Welsh  fluently,  able  to  dis¬ 
cuss  intelligently  questions  of  history,  and  doctrine, 
and  theology.  They  also  became  by  diligent  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Welsh  newspapers,  magazine,  and  gen¬ 
eral  literature,  far  better  informed  upon  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  political  and  other,  than  per¬ 
sons  of  the  same  class  in  England,  at  that  time 
largely  illiterate,  could  possibly  be. 

Nor  did  the  services  of  the  contemned  conven¬ 
ticle  to  the  intellectual  development  of  the  people 
cease  there.  Associated  with  every  village,  fre¬ 
quently  with  every  Chapel,  was  a  Literary  and 
Debating  Society  peculiarly  adapted  for  develop¬ 
ing  oratory  and  sharpening  the  power  of  debate. 
The  members  of  various  such  societies  in  a  given 
area  frequently  combined  to  form  societies  of  a 
more  pronouncedly  Nationalist  character,  known  as 
“Cymrodorion.”  None  of  these  may  have  been 
exactly  an  “Oxford  Union” — but  they  answered  the 
same  purpose  of  sharpening  the  wit,  of  brightening 
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the  intellect,  and  of  training  the  powers  of  both 
oratory  and  debate. 

Of  each  and  all  these  facilities  young  David 
Lloyd  George  took  the  fullest  advantage,  and  soon 
became  recognized  among  their  ablest  debaters. 
Their  work  was  supplemented,  and  their  discus¬ 
sions  continued  at  the  local  Parliament  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  smithy.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  said: — 

“The  village  smithy  was  my  first  Parliament,  where, 
night  after  night,  we  discussed  all  the  abstruse  questions 
relating  to  this  world  and  the  next,  in  politics.,  in  theolopq 
in  philosophy,  and  science.  1  here  was  nothing  too  wide 
and  comprehensive  for  us  to  discuss.” 

And  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  by  no  means  an 
isolated  instance  of  the  bright  intellectual  output 
of  these  humble  seminaries  of  Welsh  thought.  To 
mention  only  one  of  many  others,  Professor  Sir 
Henry  Jones,  of  Glasgow  University,  one  of  the 
greatest  philosophers  of  the  day,  attributes  his 
early  intellectual  development  to  similar  causes. 
The  son  of  the  village  shoemaker,  the  training  of 
the  Sunday  School  and  Chapel  Debating  Society 
was  for  him  continued  by  profound  philosophical 
discussions  in  his  father  s  workshop.  None  but 
those  who  have  witnessed  or  taken  part  in  such  dis¬ 
cussions  can  adequately  appreciate  their  value. 
Roth  men,  and  many  another  similarly  trained, 
have  been  ridiculed  for  their  Welsh  accent  in  public 
speech — as  though  a  Welsh  accent  were  something 
worse  than  an  Irish,  or  Scotch,  or  even  Cockney 
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accent,  or  that  it  disqualifies  a  man  more  for  public 
speaking  than  does,  say,  the  Northumbrian  burr. 
Few  public  speakers  possess  a  better  command  of 
English,  or  a  keener  instinct  for  choosing  the  most 
appropriated  word,  or  framing  the  most  telling  turn 
of  a  phrase,  than  do  both  these  celebrated  Welsh¬ 
men. 

Thus  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  began  to  practice 
as  an  advocate,  his  weapons  keen  and  bright,  and 
his  skill  in  handling  them  perfected  by  constant 
practice,  he  was  a  far  more  formidable  opponent 
than  the  product  of  the  school  and  college  wearing 
his  academic  laurels  frequently  proved  to  be. 

Though  neither  the  religious  nor  the  literary 
revival  can,  for  a  moment,  be  charged  with  par¬ 
taking  in  any  sense  of  a  political  character,  each 
exercised  undoubtedly  an  enormous  influence  on 
the  development  of  political  thought.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  ruling  classes 
generally  that  the  Renaissance  was  confined  largely 
to  the  commonalty.  The  inspired  bards  and  the 
inspiring  preachers  were,  almost  without  exception, 
drawn  from  the  peasant  and  the  industrial  classes 
— and  generally  from  that  stratum  to  which  Eng¬ 
lish  was  as  essentially  foreign  a  language  as  is 
French  to-day  to  a  Somersetshire  peasant.  And, 
while  the  bards  were  awakening  the  people  to  a 
new  consciousness  of  patriotism,  and  voicing  in 
sweet,  soul-stirring  verse,  the  dumb,  and  in  a  sense 
unconscious,  national  yearning  for  some  of  the 
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traditional  ideals  of  the  ancient  race,  the  great 
giants  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  were  awakening  with 
clarion  voice  what  is  now  called  ‘the  Nonconformist 
conscience’  to  a  realization  of  duty  to  man  no  less 
than  to  God. 

To  quote  Lloyd  George  himself  once  more. 
Speaking  of  that  great  preacher  Hugh  Price 
Hughes,  and  regarding  him  as  typical  of  the  Welsh 
pulpit  of  his  own  boyhood,  he  said : — 

“He  had  a  living  in  the  down-trodden.  He  knew  that 
for  millions  hell  began  on  earth.  Poverty,  squalor,  vice, 
untended  disease — every  movement  cleansing  earth  of  their 
presence,  he  gave  to  it  his  powerful  advocacy.  Christ 
promised  that  His  Kingdom  should  mean  a  hundredfold  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come-  It  is 
the  reproach  of  Protestanism  that  it  has  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  the  first  part  of  the  promise  in  preaching  the  second. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  did  his  best  to  remove  that  reproach. 
He  knew  the  dumb,  suffering  millions  were  waiting  patient¬ 
ly  for  the  distribution  of  the  present  part  of  the  dividend; 
and  until  they  received  it  you  could  scarcely  expect  them 
to  believe  in  the  deferred  dividend  of  the  future.” 

And  in  awakening  the  Nonconformist  conscience, 
the  great  Welsh  preachers  of  Lloyd  George’s  boy¬ 
hood  were  seeking  for  the  payment  of  the  interim 
dividend,  while  abating  no  jot  of  the  certainty  that 
the  deferred  dividend  would  also  be  secured  in  due 
course. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  when  Lloyd  George  was 
yet  but  a  child  of  five,  he  witnessed  the  great 
Miracle  of  a  Renaissance  whereby  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formity  and  Welsh  Nationalism  first  became 
synonymous,  inspired  by  a  common  motive,  and 
dedicated  to  a  common  mission.  The  dry  bones 
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of  political  Nonconformity  which  had  lain  quies¬ 
cent  in  the  valley  of  humiliation  almost  from  the 
days  of  Walter  Cradoc  and  Vavasor  Powell  two 
hundred  years  earlier,  were  being  shaken  in  Lloyd 
George’s  childhood.  The  trumpet  voice  of  many 
an  angel  of  the  Welsh  pulpit  was  calling  the  bones 
together;  there  grew  upon  them  sinews  and  flesh, 
and  the  miracle  was  accomplished  when  the  Spirit 
of  Nationalism  breathed  upon  them,  “and  they 
lived,  and  stood  upon  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great 
army”  which  has  practically  held  the  political  re¬ 
presentation  of  Wales  ever  since. 

Henry  Richard,  a  Welsh  Congregational  Minis¬ 
ter  who  had  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  Christian  Min¬ 
istry  in  England,  elected  as  Member  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  “drew  Wales  out  of  her  shell,  and  into  the 
great  current  of  the  world  movement.”  It  was  he 
who  also  gave  Welsh  Nonconformity  for  the  first 
time  a  voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868. 
The  stirrings  of  Nationalism  in  his  soul,  at  first 
feeble,  ere  long  waxed  strong,  and  grew  ever 
stronger  as  his  physical  powers  weakened.  Each 
succeeding  election  in  Wales  saw  the  new  force 
created  in  the  early  sixties,  gradually  altering  the 
complexion  of  Welsh  Parliamentary  representation. 
It  was  in  1886  that  this  new  force  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  to  enter  into  its  own,  when  returning 
for  the  first  time  a  declared  Nonconformist-Nation¬ 
alist,  a  peasant  son  of  the  soil,  Tom  Ellis,  to 
Parliament. 
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The  upheaval  of  1868,  so  far  from  being  confined 
to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  spread  like  an  epidemic 
throughout  the  land  of  Wales.  The  old  barriers 
were  everywhere  broken  down,  the  old  feudalism 
repudiated;  Welsh  Nonconformity  made  its  influ¬ 
ence  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Principality.  Even  in  Carnarvonshire,  hitherto 
held  bond  to  the  territorial  magnates,  the  rebellion 
of  the  peasantry  succeeded  in  returning  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Love  Jones  Parry;  while 
the  Denbigh  Boroughs  elected  Mr.  Watkin  Wil¬ 
liams,  who  two  years  later  first  startled  entrenched 
Episcopalianism  by  moving  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  a  resolution  affirming  that  the  Church  of 
Wales  should  be  disestablished.  But  the  revolt  of 
Nonconformity  in  Wales  against  the  domination  of 
the  parson,  and  the  squire,  and  the  great  territorial 
magnates  who  had  hitherto  monopolized  the  polit¬ 
ical  power  and  controlled  the  Parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Wales,  brought  with  it  the  resultant 
sufferings  of  rebellion,  even  though  a  rebellion  suc¬ 
cessful  in  its  immediate  aims — the  enfranchisement 
of  a  suffering  people  long  held  in  bondage.  The 
restricted  franchise  of  that  day,  and  its  open  exer¬ 
cise  at  the  polling  booth,  placed  the  voter  almost 
necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  those  against  whom  he 
then  revolted  for  the  first  time.  The  power  of  land¬ 
lordism,  invoked  by  the  clergy  and  stimulated  by 
the  consciousness  that  political  authority  was  in 
danger  of  slipping  from  its  grasp,  was  mercilessly 
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exercised.  Untold  sufferings  ensued  in  many  of 
the  agricultural  counties.  The  worst  evils  of  the 
better-known  evictions  in  Ireland  were  reproduced 
in  Wales — not  because  the  tenant  failed  to  pay  his 
rent,  but  because  he  declined  to  make  his  landlord 
a  present  of  his  vote.  Families  that  had  for  genera¬ 
tions  lived  on  the  land,  much  of  which  the  tenants 
had  themselves  actually  reclaimed  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  wilds,  were  evicted  wholesale.  Many  had  their 
household  goods  thrown  out  after  them  to  the  road¬ 
side.  Having  nowhere  to  go,  they  lived,  many  of 
them,  in  barns,  or  stables,  or  even  in  tents  or 
hastily-constructed  brushwood  huts.  Disease  and 
death  followed.  Some  emigrated,  others  gravitated 
to  the  industrial  areas,  seeking  such  employment  as 
they  could  get.  The  whole  incident  was  simply 
appalling  in  its  magnitude,  in  its  manifestation  of 
ruthless  tyrranny,  and  in  its  resultant  suffering. 

These  sights  are  among  the  earliest  childhood 
recollections  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  saw  them, 
knew  of  them,  heard  them  discussed  daily  in  his 
uncle’s  workroom.  As  he  grew  older  he  learnt  more 
of  them,  often  from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers  them¬ 
selves.  That  they  should  have  left  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  upon  his  soul  was  inevitable;  that  they 
should  have  colored  his  whole  political  outlook 
was  no  less  so.  His  Land  Campaign  and  Budgets 
testify  to  this  as  clearly  as  do  some  of  his  earlier 
political  speeches  quoted  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  NATIONALIST 

With  his  uncle’s  assistance,  through  hard  study, 
and  aided  by  a  keen  native  intellect,  Lloyd  George 
succeeded  in  making  up  in  his  own  case  for  the  lack 
of  local  educational  facilities,  easily  passing  the 
requisite  law  examinations  enabling  him  to  practice 
as  a  solicitor.  Possessing  a  natural  gift  of  oratory, 
he  had  from  early  childhood  been  accustomed  to 
delight  his  playmates  by  repeating  portions  of  ser¬ 
mons  or  addresses  he  had  heard — not  infrequently 
supplementing  them  by  something  woven  from  his 
own  imagination.  This  natural  gift  was  fostered, 
and  sharpened,  and  strengthened  by  the  special 
methods  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

He  soon  won  a  reputation  as  an  able  advocate. 
What  helped  to  make  him  popular  was  the  fact 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  browbeaten  by 
Bench  or  Bar.  In  his  earlier  appearance  as  an 
advocate  he  may  be  said  to  have  exhibited  the 
spirit  of  a  bantam  cock  coupled  with  the  tenacity  of 
a  bull-dog.  Some  of  his  earlier  experiences  in  court 
were  marked  by  “scenes”  which,  while  they  pro¬ 
vided  excellent  “copy”  for  the  newspapers,  made 
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him  the  hero  of  the  usually  subservient  masses, 
and  the  dread  of  a  hitherto  autocratic  Bench.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  both  in  politics  and  in 
creed,  the  Bench  of  that  period  stood  at  the  extreme 
pole  from  the  Radical  Nationalist  Nonconformist 
advocate,  and  that  its  social  connections  and  class 
sympathies  made  its  members  regard  him,  no  less 
than  those  whom  he  represented,  as  their  natural 
enemy.  For  this  reason  his  little  office  at  Port- 
madoc  became,  as  did  the  Cave  of  Adullam  to  his 
royal  namesake,  the  resort  of  "everyone  that  was 
in  distress,  and  everyone  that  was  in  debt,  and 
everyone  that  was  discontented.” 

And  under  the  stringent  Land  Laws  and  the 
oppressive  Game  Laws  there  were  many  such. 
They  were,  however,  a  class  which  helped  to  build 
up  a  reputation  rather  than  a  bank  balance  for  their 
advocate.  He  himself  admits  that  he  had,  in  those 
days,  one  serious  drawback  as  a  solicitor.  He 
says :  “I  never  sent  in  any  bills  of  costs.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  I  never  had  any  money.”  It  was  only 
when  his  brother  joined  the  firm,  he  says,  that 
“things  improved” — and,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  will  tell  you,  the  firm 
since  then  has  not  suffered  from  this  “serious  pro¬ 
fessional  drawback”  as  he  himself  calls  it. 

His  earlier  clients  included  men  who  transgressed 
the  Game  Laws — not  professional  poachers,  but 
men  who  thought  they  might. do  as  their  fathers 
had  ever  done,  supplement  a  scanty  larder  by  an 
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occasional  fish  from  river  or  lake.  To  him,  too, 
came  tenant  farmers  oppressed  by  landlord  or 
estate  agent,  and  others  who  had  a  real  grievance 
against  the  ruling  classes.  His  successful  advocacy 
in  a  class  of  cases  which  had,  as  a  rule,  been  re¬ 
garded  as  hopeless,  not  only  won  for  him  a  profes¬ 
sional  reputation,  but  made  him  much  talked  about 
as  “a  coming  man,”  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  popular 
hero — very  valuable  assets  for  an  aspiring  politic¬ 
ian. 

The  most  notable  among  his  earlier  cases  was 
what  is  still  known  as  the  “Llanfrothen  Burial 
Case.”  The  circumstances  would,  to-day,  appear 
to  be  almost  incredible.  A  local  quarryman  had,  on 
his  death-bed,  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried  in 
his  daughter’s  grave  in  the  parish  churchyard.  No 
objection  was  raised  by  the  Rector  until  he  learnt 
that  the  burial  service  was  to  be  according  to  Non¬ 
conformist  rites  under  the  Burial  Act,  then  recently 
passed,  giving  Nonconformists  a  right  to  what  had 
previously  been  a  favor.  The  Rector  thereupon 
ordered  the  partly-opened  grave  to  be  filled  up, 
and  a  fresh  one  dug  in  a  spot  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  described  as  “bleak  and  sinister,  set  apart 
for  the  burial  of  the  unknown  drowned  washed  up 
by  the  sea.”  The  relatives  consulted  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  advised  them  they  had  a  right  of 
burial  in  the  grave  first  opened ;  and  acting  on  his 
counsel  they  entered  the  graveyard,  and  reopened 
the  grave  which  the  Rector  had  ordered  to  be 
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closed.  But  when  the  funeral  procession  reached 
the  churchyard  they  found  the  g-ates  locked  and 
entrance  denied  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  directed 
them  to  make  a  breach,  and  the  procession  entered 
the  churchyard,  the  body  being  then  laid,  with 
Nonconformist  rites,  in  the  grave  desired  by  the 
deceased.  The  Rector  took  legal  proceedings,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  defended,  lost  his  case,  appealed  to 
the  Court  above,  where  he  succeeded — thus  legal¬ 
izing  what  was  regarded  as  a  rebellion  against  con¬ 
stituted  authority,  both  human  and  divine.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  established  for  him  a  reputation  as  a 
“sound”  as  well  as  a  courageous  lawyer. 

His  sympathies  with  the  oppressed  farmers  led 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  first 
Farmers’  Union  formed  in  the  county.  This  was  in 
1886,  and  led,  indirectly,  to  the  historical  and 
futile  Welsh  Land  Commission  a  few  years  later. 
The  first  activities  of  the  new  Union,  however,  had 
to  do  more  immediately  with  the  Anti-Tithe 
League,  of  which  a  branch  was  formed  in  South 
Carnarvonshire  and  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
acted  as  Secretary.  Here  was  lit  the  fire  which 
spread  in  a  great  conflagration  over  the  whole 
Principality  the  following  year.  Its  prime  movers 
were  the  celebrated  Thomas  Gee,  editor  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  “The  Banner  and  Times  of  Wales,”  a 
man  who  wielded  enormous  influence  over  the  agri¬ 
cultural  community  in  the  Principality,  with  whom 
was  associated  a  tenant  farmer,  John  Parry,  Llan- 
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armon,  whose  name  soon  became  a  household  word 
in  every  farm  in  the  land.  It  is  right  to  say  that, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  fiery  eloqu¬ 
ence  in  addressing  meetings  of  the  discontented 
farmers,  South  Carnarvonshire  was  saved  from  the 
scenes  of  bloodshed  which  marked  the  progress  of 
the  movement  in  other  counties,  particularly  Den¬ 
bighshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  the  borders  of 
Pembrokeshire.  Acting  as  the  special  correspond¬ 
ent  of  a  leading  daily  paper,  I  followed  through 
the  Principality  the  whole  course  of  the  Tithe  War 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  initiated  in  South 
Carnarvonshire.  It  is  right,  however,  to  say  here 
that  the  '‘riots”  and  bloodshed  which  marred  what 
should  and  could  have  been  a  peaceable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  popular  grievances,  were,  almost  without 
exception,  the  direct  result  of  provocative  acts  by 
imported  police,  supplemented  by  the  irritation 
created  by  the  requisitioning  of  unnecessary  sol¬ 
diery. 

Having  committed  himself  to  the  Land  Agita¬ 
tion,  he  vigorously  pursued  the  campaign  in 
various  directions.  Llis  views  at  this  period  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  a  couple  of  extracts  from 
speeches  delivered  at  public  meetings.  Speaking 
at  Festiniog,  a  large  quarry  district  in  Merioneth¬ 
shire,  at  a  meeting  addressed  by  Michael  Davitt, 
and  presided  over  by  Michael  Jones,  Lloyd  George 
said : — 
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“You  remember  the  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among 
thieves.  Well,  the  farmers  of  Wales  have  fallen  among 
thieves  ;  but  the  Welsh  priests  are  a  great  deal  worse  than 
the  priest  in  the  parable.  That  priest  merely  passed  by 
without  taking  notice  of  the  man  who  had  been  attacked, 
and  wounded,  and  robbed.  But  the  Welsh  priests  have 
joined  the  robbers. 

“While  working  men  in  Wales  are  starving,  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  is  squandering  the  money  earned  for  them  by  the 
sweat  of  the  laborer’s  brow,  in  feeding  game  with  food 
which  the  people  need,  literally  ‘the  bread  of  the  children 
is  given  to  the  dogs.’  Combine,  and  nothing  can  stand  be¬ 
fore  you.  I  hope  you  will  all  join  the  Welsh  Land  League.” 

That  is  typical  of  his  early  speeches,  and,  as  will 

be  seen,  its  fundamental  ideas  are  reproduced,  and 

its  essential  sentiments  echoed,  in  his  checked  Land 

Campaign  of  less  than  two  years  ago.  One  sentence 

in  the  Festiniog  speech,  delivered  as  it  was  nearly 

thirty  years  ago,  is  allusively  apposite  at  the  present 

moment  when  the  whole  Empire  is  in  arms  against 

Germany.  He  said  : — 

“We  have  people  who  blame  Mr.  Gee  for  bringing 
Michael  Davitt  into  Wales;  and  yet  these  men  go  on 
bended  knees  begging  princes  who  are  no  better  than  Ger¬ 
man  half-breeds  to  come  here  to  Wales  to  preside  over  our 
Eisteddfodau.” 

The  other  speech  was  delivered  precisely  three 
years  later,  at  Liverpool,  just  after  the  first  County 
Council  elections  in  Wales  had  placed  the  muni¬ 
cipal  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationalist  Liberal 
Party.  He  said  : — 

“Wales  subsists  on  the  resources — mineral  and  agricul¬ 
tural — of  the  soil.  That  soil  is  vested  in  the  Tory 
aristocracy.  ...  In  Wales  the  Tory  Party  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  party  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  of  the 
Christmas  doles.  All  these  immense  pollutive  influences 
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were  focussed  and  intensified  at  the  County  Council  elec¬ 
tions.  Each  squire  fought  not  only  for  Toryism,  but  also 
for  his  own  promotion,  and  throughout  the  Principality  the 
squirearchy  exercised  its  influence  more  desperately  than 
ever.  But  Wales,  despite  every  terrorism  or  intimidation, 
clung  with  grand  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom. 
Gallant  little  Wales !” 

These  were  the  keynotes  of  all  his  earlier 
speeches,  and  have  remained  dominant  in  his  pure¬ 
ly  political  addresses  ever  since — Nationalism 
inspired  by  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  squirearchy 
and  the  hierarchy.  His  conception  of  Nationalism 
became  clearer  as  his  experience  matured.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  emphatic  pronouncement.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  favored  the  public  preaching  now  of 
that  Nationalist  Gospel  the  planting  of  whose 
principles  in  his  more  youthful  mind  had  been 
favored  by  the  Renaissance  already  referred  to. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis’s  contributions  to  the  “South  Wales 
Daily  News”  just  before  entering  Parliament,  and 
his  actions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  stirred 
the  nation  deeply.  National  ideals  were  taking 
form  in  every  direction.  A  definite  national  policy 
was  for  the  first  time  being  formulated.  Three 
great  National  Colleges  were  founded.  Leading 
educationists  combined  to  establish  a  Welsh 
Language  Society  which  demanded  that  the  native 
language,  hitherto  banned,  should  be  recognized, 
utilized,  and  taught  in  the  schools.  Religious 
leaders  established  Unions  of  Welsh  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  Anglicized  industrial  areas.  Welsh 
National  Societies,  politico-educational  in  character, 
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sprung  up  everywhere.  The  double  movement 
spread  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Principality  to 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns 
containing  a  marked  Welsh  element  in  their 
population. 

It  was  into  this  well-prepared  soil  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  cast  the  seed  of  his  political  Nationalist 
proposals.  His  plan  was  to  “capture”  the  orthodox 
Liberal  Party  Organizations,  and  to  transform 
them  into  Nationalist  Societies  pure  and  simple. 
Failing  this  capture,  he  was  prepared,  to  use  his 
own  words,  to  “smash”  existing  Liberal  Associa¬ 
tions,  and  reconstruct  from  the  ruins  a  system¬ 
atized  Nationalist  machine  which  would  control  all 
elections,  Parliamentary  and  Municipal,  in  the 
Principality.  This  was  the  creative  impulse,  the 
fundamental  principle,  of  what  was  known  as  the 
Cymru  Fydd  (Kumree  Veeth,  or  Young  Wales) 
Movement.  The  first  public  indication  of  this  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  a  meeting 
of  the  South  Wales  Liberal  Federation  at  Cardiff, 
in  1890.  The  following  extracts  show  the  general 
trend  of  his  policy  and  argument : — 

“Every  man  who  advocates  special  legislation  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  Wales  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent, 
believe  in  the  desirability  of  creating  a  special  legislature 
to  satisfy  those  requirements.  ...  At  the  slow  rate  of 
Parliamentary  progress  with  reform  .  .  .  two  genera¬ 
tions  must  pass  away  before  the  Imperial  Government  can 
redress  the  Welsh  National  grievances  of  to-day. 

“Welsh  Home  Rule  alone  can  bring  within  the  reach  of 
this  generation  the  fruit  of  its  political  labors.  I  cannot 
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conceive  how  any  ardent  advocates  of  Irish  Home  Rule 
can  discover  any  plausible  reason  for  objecting  to  Welsh 
Home  Rule.  .  .  .  All  the  main  arguments  in  favor  of 
self-government  for  Ireland  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
case  of  Wales.  .  .  .  Not  one  of  the  stock  objections 
.  .  .  to  the  conferring  of  autonomy  upon  Ireland  would 
in  the  slightest  degree  be  applicable  to  the  proposal  of  a 
similar  concession  to  Wales-  .  .  . 

“There  is  the  great  argument  of  Irish  nationality.  A 
separate  nationality  means  distinct  sympathies,  aims, 
capabilities,  and  conditions,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  separate  and  distinct  legislature.  But 
if  this  argument  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  then 
doubly  will  it  do  so  in  the  case  of  Wales.  Ireland  has  lost 
one  of  the  title-deeds  of  her  nationality — its  ancient 
language.  But  Wales  has  preserved  her  charter  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity.  .  .  - 

“Legislative  boons  have  been  conferred  upon  Ireland 
that  would  have  made  the  future  of  little  Wales.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  referring  to  the  great  agrarian  reforms  passed 
by  successive  Parliaments  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  said: 
‘We  have  not  failed,  but  we  have  not  finished-’  But  in  the 
case  of  Wales  they  have  not  even  begun.  Not  a  single 
measure  of  primary  importance  has  been  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  satisfy  the  special  wants  of 
Wales.  .  .  . 

“Every  argument  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland 
.  .  .  would  be  equally  if  not  more  appropriate.  .  -  . 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule  for  Wales. 

“The  most  damaging  obstacles  raised  against  conferring 
self-government  upon  Ireland  would  be  totally  inappropri¬ 
ate  as  far  as  Welsh  autonomy  is  concerned.  .  .  .  There 
is  the  fear  that  Irish  Home  Rule  would  import  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  national  religion 
of  Ireland.  .  .  .  This  would  be  entirely  absent  in  the 
case  of  Wales.  .  .  .  Then  there  is  the  Ulster  difficulty. 
Wales  has  no  Ulster.  .  .  . 

“You  have  pledged  yourselves  to  a  great  programme — 
Disestablishment,  Land  Reform,  Local  Option,  and  other 
great  reforms.  But  however  drastic  and  broad  they  may 
appear  to  be,  they  after  all  simply  touch  the  fringes  of  that 
vast  social  question  whinh  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  near 
future-  There  is  a  momentous  time  coming.  The  dark 
continent  of  wrong  is  being  explored,  and  there  is  a  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  abroad  for  its  reclamation  to  the  realm  of 
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right.  A  holy  war  has  been  proclaimed  against  ‘man’s 
inhumanity  to  man,’  and  the  people  of  Europe  are  throng¬ 
ing  to  the  crusade.  The  great  question  for  us  to  determine 
is  this :  Whether  in  this  mighty  Armageddon  Wales  shall 
simply  be  the  standard-bearer  of  another  nation,  or  shall 
the  Ddraig  Goch  (the  Red  Dragon  of  Wales)  once  more 
lead  forth  a  nation  to  do  battle  for  the  right.” 

Over  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  that 
speech  was  delivered,  during  nine  of  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  himself  sat  as  a  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ter.  But,  so  far  as  Wales,  and  “legislative  boons” 
for  Wales,  are  concerned,  it  might  have  been  de¬ 
livered,  almost  as  it  stands,  yesterday.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  speeches  seldom  read  as  well  as  they 
appear  when  spoken.  The  charm  of  voice,  gesture, 
personality,  is  lacking  in  the  cold  print.  At  best 
quotations,  apart  from  the  context,  can  never  do 
justice  to  this  orator’s  argument.  The  extracts 
given  above  are  interesting  just  now  for  several 
reasons,  e.  g. : — 

1.  That  even  at  that  early  period,  before  he  first 
entered  Parliament,  the  seeds  had  been  planted  in 
his  mind  of  coming  social  legislation  on  a  large 
scale,  seed  which  has  since  attained  partial  fructi¬ 
fication  in  measures  promoted  and  introduced  by 
him  as  Cabinet  Minister. 

2.  That  the  great  measures  with  which  he  was 
personally  identified  before  he  entered  the  Cabinet 
— Disestablishment,  Land  Reform,  Temperance — 
were  deemed  by  him  as  “the  fringes”  only  of  the 
great  scheme  of  Social  Reform  Legislation  which 
he  deemed  imperative  and  inevitable. 
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3.  That  even  so  he  still  placed  Welsh  Home 
Rule  in  the  very  forefront,  because,  among  other 
reasons,  he  deemed  it  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  effective  promotion  of  any  such  scheme  of 
Social  Reform. 

So  far  as  the  recognition  of  the  separate  national 
entity  of  Wales  is  concerned,  the  only  part  of  his 
dream  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  which  has  been 
realized,  and  which  is  directly  due  to  his  initiative, 
is  that  in  the  “mighty  Armageddon”  to  which  “the 
people  of  Europe  are  thronging”  to-day — very 
different  in  character  as  that  Armageddon  is  from 
what  he  then  had  in  mind — Welsh  soldiers  are 
fighting  under  the  Red  Dragon  of  Wales.  A  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Welsh  Life  Guards  has  been  created,  and 
placed  on  an  equality  of  footing  with  the  other 
National  Battalions  of  the  same  military  aristoc¬ 
racy;  and  a  Welsh  Army,  under  Welsh-speaking 
officers,  has  been  raised,  and  given,  presumably,  as 
definite  a  position  and  mission  in  the  present  Arma¬ 
geddon  as  was  allotted  to  the  Welsh  archers  on  the 
fields  of  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  A  higher  percent¬ 
age  of  the  sons  of  Wales  than  of  those  of  any  other 
nationality,  have  volunteered  for  military  service. 
Largely  owing  to  his  initiative  and  influence,  Wales 
has  thus  established  a  parity  of  right  with  Scotland, 
with  Ireland,  and  even  with  England,  to  be,  in 
military  matters,  recognized  as  a  distinct  national 
entity.  Gratifying  as  this  must  be  to  the  feelings 
of  this  “old  and  haughty  nation  proud  in  arms” 
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which  he  claims  as  his  own,  it  is,  after  all,  open  to 
the  charge  of  being,  from  a  Nationalist  standpoint, 
but  a  pitiful  result  of  a  quarter  of  a  century’s  work 
in  Parliament,  and  of  nine  years  in  the  British 
Cabinet,  of  a  man  whose  ambition  has  been  to  be  a 
Nationalist  Leader  and  an  Apostle  of  Peace. 

He  infected  his  followers  with  his  own  militant 
spirit  and  ardent  desire  for  the  emancipation  of 
Wales  from  Saxon  domination.  These  they 
crystallized  in  “Lloyd  George’s  Battle  Song,” 
which  was  heard  at  every  election  gathering,  and 
served  as  an  inspiring  battle  cry: — 

“Hurrah!  Hurrah!  We’re  ready  for  the  fray! 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  We’ll  drive  Sir  John  away! 

The  ‘Grand  Young  Man’  will  triumph, 

Lloyd  George  will  win  the  day — 

Fight  for  the  Freedom  of  Cambria !” 

Sung  to  the  popular  American  air  ‘‘Marching 
through  Georgia,”  it  never  failed  to  attune  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  Nationalist  candidate’s  speech  which 
followed. 

An  ardent  Welsh  Home  Ruler,  he  was  never 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  Irish  Home  Rule  as  a 
separate  measure.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  grant 
Ireland  Home  Rule,  but  only  on  the  Federal  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  a  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  Home  Rule 
all  round.  Three  years  after  he  entered  Parliament 
he  seconded  in  the  Commons  a  resolution  in  favor 
of  a  scheme  of  all-round  devolution.  He  came  with¬ 
in  an  ace  of  winning  Lord  Rosebery,  then  Premier, 
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to  that  policy.  At  the  present  moment  (July,  1915) 
twenty  years  after  his  futile  attempt  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  the  hecleral  scheme  is  being  increasingly 
regarded  as,  not  only  the  easiest,  but  the  only 
possible  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  when  the 
country  has  to  face  it  after  the  war  is  over.  It  is 
significant  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  cloak  as  advo¬ 
cate  for  this  policy  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of 
another  Welsh  member,  Mr.  E.  T.  John,  who  re¬ 
presents  East  Denbighshire,  and  whose  Nationalist 
ideals  are  identical  to-day  with  those  of  Lloyd 
George  twenty-five  years  ago. 


CHAPTER  IV 


STRENUOUS  TIMES 

There  is  much  more  romance  in  the  election  of  the 
young  solicitor  from  Criccieth  to  be  member  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs,  than  there  can  possibly  be  in 
the  correlated  fact  that  the  defacto  leader  of  the 
Welsh  Party  in  Parliament  should  later  have  be¬ 
come  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  first  step  was  im¬ 
measurably  greater  than  the  second.  He  came  from 
what  he  himself  calls  “the  blackest  Tory  parish  in 
the  land.”  The  old  order,  against  which  his  soul 
revolted,  was  so  firmly  established  there  that  his 
uncle,  in  whose  cottage  he  had  been  reared,  was  said 
to  be  “the  only  Liberal  in  the  village.”  And  yet 
from  that  parish  and  from  that  village,  the  boy 
David  came  out  to  fight  a  battle  to  the  finish  with 
the  squire  whose  word  was  law  in  the  Progressive 
candidate’s  boyhood  world.  It  was  practically  a 
battle  between  the  David  and  Goliath.  Not  that 
Mr.  (now  Sir  Hugh)  Ellis  Nanney,  the  Conservative 
candidate,  was  himself  a  tyrannical  Philistine,  but 
he  represented,  in  his  candidature,  the  tyranny  of 
that  Philistinism  against  which  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formity  had  declared  war. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  selection  as  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  at  all  was  remarkable.  He  had  nothing  to 
recommend  him  to  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
Even  his  Nonconformity  could  hardly  help  him. 
Of  the  four  Dissenting  sects  in  the  constituency, 
that  to  which  he  belonged  was  the  weakest  in 
numbers,  in  influence,  and  in  worldly  wealth ;  and 
when  he  entered  the  lists,  the  various  Nonconform¬ 
ist  bodies,  each  aspiring  to  greater  political  power, 
regarded  each  other  with  almost  as  great  distrust 
as  that  with  which  they  all  regarded  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church.  In  this  sense  Lloyd  George  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  to  have  been  the  forerunner  of  the 
Free  Church  Councils,  the  unifying  force  among 
the  separate  Nonconformist  bodies. 

The  traditional  upholders  of  law  and  order  had 
already  protested  publicly  against  the  “crime”  of 
Merionethshire  in  sending  to  represent  that  County 
in  Parliament  a  man  (Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  afterwards 
Chief  Whip  under  Lord  Rosebery)  “who  had  been 
brought  up  in  a  cottage.”  “Ah !”  said  Lloyd 
George  when  he  heard  this  taunt,  “the  Tories  have 
not  realized  that  the  day  of  the  cottage-bred  man 
has  dawned !”  And  he  forthwith  proceeded  to 
prove  that  it  had  dawned. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  after  he  be¬ 
came  Cabinet  Minister,  it  was  certainly  a  misnomer 
to  call  Lloyd  George  in  his  earlier  political  career 
a  “Liberal.”  For  he  was  both  less  and  more  than 
a  Liberal.  He  came  out  frankly  as  a  Welsh  Nation- 
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aLst  a  fact  which  appealed  to  a  strongly  militant 
element  in  the  constituency,  one  of  whose  spokes¬ 
men  said :  “I  would  rather  lose  the  seat  with  an 
advanced  Nationalist  than  win  it  with  a  milk-and- 
water  importation.”  Whatever  may  be  alleged 
against  him,  Lloyd  George  could  never  be  charged 
then  or  now  with  milk-and-water  views  on  any¬ 
thing.  “Humdrum  Liberalism  won’t  win  elec¬ 
tions,  he  had  said  in  1885.  And  to  that  view  he 
ever  adhered.  When  discussing  with  me  his 
chances  of  being  returned  in  1902  after  the  stand 
he  had  taken  on  the  South  African  War,  he  said: _ 


\ou  mark  my  words,  ‘Thorough’  is  a  safe  policy:  com¬ 
promise  is  ever  dangerous.  It  is  not  the  extreme  men  who 
lose  elections,  but  those  who  don’t  stick  to  their  guns.” 

The  older  and  more  cautious  Liberal  leaders  in 
the  Boroughs  were  alarmed,  fearing  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  views  of  the  young  Nationalist  would 
frighten  timid  voters.  I  hey  were  hardly  reassured 
when  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (then  Member  for  Mid- 
Glamorgan,  now  Sir  Samuel  Evans,  President  of 
the  Admiralty  Division)  gravely  told  them 


Don  t  worry  about  that.  Lloyd  George  will  lose  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  National  Radicalism  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

“A  Free  Religion,  for  a  Free  People,  in  a  Free 
Land”  was  his  watchword — taken  almost  literally 
from  the  words  of  his  great  National  Hero,  the 
Rebel  ’  Owen  Glyndwr.  Like  a  tornado  he  swept 
through  the  constituency,  illustrating  the  Canadian 
motto  of  “Some  haste— and  then  some.”  The  amaz- 
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ing  vitality,  and  the  restless,  resistless  energy 
which  have  since  characterized  him,  were  never 
better  illustrated  than  in  that  first  campaign  in 
which  he  won  his  spurs. 

And  it  was  this  watchword  of  Nationalism  which 
won  for  him  his  first  election  and  made  the  coming 
Premiership  attainable.  It  won  for  him  the  ad¬ 
hesion  and  the  enthusiasm  of  more  than  the  Young 
Wales  of  the  Boroughs.  That  enthusiasm  infected 
the  whole  Principality ;  indeed  there  was  possibly 
more  anxiety  felt  outside  the  constituency  than  in 
it,  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  fight. 

His  selection  as  Progressive  candidate  came  to 
him  as  a  Christmas  gift  in  1888.  The  election  came 
in  less  than  two  years  after.  It  was  an  anxious 
time.  He  was  by  no  means  certain  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  party,  of  Nonconformists  generally,  or  even 
of  his  own  denomination  in  particular.  In  one  of 
the  six  associated  Boroughs,  Nevin,  his  own  denom¬ 
ination  happened  to  be  relatively  strong;  more  un¬ 
usual  even  than  this  among  the  Baptists,  his  Nevin 
co-religionists  were,  for  the  greater  part,  adherents 
of  the  Conservative  Party.  It  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded  that  when  he  held  his  first  election  meeting 
there,  although  he  had  taken  care  to  have  the  power¬ 
ful  assistance  on  his  platform  of  the  Rev.  Dan 
Davies,  a  popular  Baptist  minister  (then  of  Bangor, 
now  of  Eishguard),  not  only  did  the  meeting  itself 
prove  disappointing,  but  there  was  not  a  single 
Baptist  in  the  audience  ready  to  offer  him  the  tra- 
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ditional  hospitality  of  the  Welsh  people  to  any  way¬ 
farer.  It  was,  significantly  enough,  the  doors  of 
Henblas,  where  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  Howell 
Harris,  the  first  missionary  of  Methodism  in  the 
county,  had  found  refuge  from  his  persecutors,  that 
now  opened  to  the  future  Cabinet  Minister  and  most 
popular  Welshman  of  his  age;  there  he  found  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  night  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  O. 
Evans.  An  almost  identical  incident  had  previously 
occurred  at  Cardiff.  He  attended  a  political  confer¬ 
ence  there  as  an  ordinary  delegate  from  the  then 
unimportant  Carnarvon  Boroughs.  Unknown,  un¬ 
sought,  unfriended,  he  would,  in  the  city  which 
would  to-day  be  proud  to  have  him  as  its  Member, 
have  literally  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,”  were 
it  not  that,  moved  by  the  young  North  Walian  dele¬ 
gate  s  speech,  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Roberts,  a  young  Con¬ 
gregational  Minister,  then  of  Cardiff,  now  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  offered  him  hospitality  for  the  night.  For 
many  a  long  year  thereafter  the  two  were  closely 
associated  in  the  political  regeneration  of  Wales. 

These,  however,  were  only  isolated,  though  sig¬ 
nificant  incidents  in  his  career.  Never  since  has  any 
Welsh  door  been  closed  to  him. 

From  the  commencement  he  impressed  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  his  own  personality.  The  iron  of  the 
oppression  to  which  his  compatriots  and  co-religion¬ 
ists  had  been  subjected  for  generations  had  entered 
his  soul.  He  saw  the  world  in  which  he  and  they 
lived  as  though  it  were  upside  down.  He  had 
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always  had  a  profound  bond  of  sympathy  with  the 
bottom  dog.  And  now,  without  exactly  wishing  to 
put  the  top  dog  under,  he  certainly  wanted  to  see 
the  bottom  dog  uppermost.  Seeing  the  world  as  it 
were  upside  down,  he  wanted  to  put  it  downside 
up— and  believed  implicitly  that  he  was  the  man 
to  do  it. 

Casting  what  he  called  “humdrum  Liberalism”  to 
the  winds,  he  went  in  whole-heartedly  for  a  bold 
policy  of  attack  on  the  established  order  of  things 
in  Church,  and  State,  and  Land.  As  a  type  of  his 
speeches  of  that  period  the  following  extract  from 
one  delivered  at  Bangor  shortly  after  his  election 
will  suffice: 


Landlords  consume  millions  of  the  wealth  of  the  land 
of  this  country,  without  turning  a  sod  to  create  it  There 
are  monopolists  who  spend  untold  millions  of  the  products 
oi  our  mines  and  manufactures  without  blasting  a  rock, 
handling  a  machine,  or  even  wielding  a  pen  to  build  up  that 
wealth.  These  are.the  governing  forces  of  the  Tory  Party- 
these  classes  receive  their  quota  of  the  national  wealth  in 
return  for  services  which  they  are  supposed  to  render  but 

amon°lfetherm'  /he  and  °/  -his  country  was  distributed 
amongst  the  predecessors  of  its  present  holders  for  the 

fSs  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  organize  and  maintain 
a  military  system  in  the  country  for  defensive  and  aggres¬ 
sive  purposes.  The  land  was  also  to  maintain  royalty,  and 
to  bear  the  expense  of  dispensing  justice  and  preserving 
Jaw  and  order.  Now  what  has  happened?  The  land  is 
stiH  in  the  possession  of  a  privileged  few,  but  what  has 
become  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  army,  law,  order 
and  royalty?  It  has  been  shifted  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
toilers  of  this  country.  .  .  . 

V  ‘The  ,*ithes  ™er?  given  t0  the  Church  upon  condition  that 
it  should  maintain  the  poor,  repair  the  highways,  and 
educate  the  people  .  .  .  but  the  Anglican  clergy  have 
monopolized  its  benefits  for  their  own  selfish  enjoyment 
And  what  has  become  of  the  poor,  the  highways,  and 
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education?  Heavy  rates  have  been  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  functions  which  belonged  to  the  clergy  and 
for  performing  which  they  are  still  paid. 

“You  will  observe  that  burdens  have  been  cast  upon  the 
wealth  producers  of  the  land  which  ought  to  have  been 
borne  by  the  wealth  consumers.  .  .  .  The  whole  weight 
of  an  unproductive  class  must  necessarily  fall  upon  those 
who  work.  You  cannot  spare  large  incomes  to  men  who 
will  not  work,  without  lowering  the  wages,  lengthening  the 
hours,  and  impoverishing  and  oppressing  those  who  toil  for 
their  daily  bread.  If  you  mean  to  get  better  hours,  bettter 
wages,  better  conditions  of  life,  you  can  only  do  so  by 
trenching  upon  the  enormous  rent-rolls  and  revenues  of 
landlords  and  monopolists.” 

Such,  beginning  to  sprout  in  the  soil  of  Welsh 
Nationalism,  was  the  green  blade  which  grew  to 
maturity  in  the  celebrated  Limehouse  speech,  and 
which  began  to  bear  fruit  in  his  revolutionary  Bud¬ 
gets,  his  social  reform  legislation,  and  in  his  imma¬ 
ture  land  campaign — crops  which  have  been 
checked  and  blasted  by  the  great  European  War. 
It  will  be  noted  that  not  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  in 
his  palmiest  days  was  more  virulent,  more  scathing 
in  his  denunciation,  of  those  “who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,”  among  whom  his  brilliant  gifts  and 
political  promise  were  afterwards  so  promptly 
buried,  than  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  not  only  in 
those  early  days,  but  up  to  quite  a  recent  period. 

Returned  to  Parliament  by  a  narrow  majority  of 
only  eighteen  votes,  he  cast  about  for  means 
whereby  to  reinforce  his  fighting  brigade  for  the 
coming  General  Election.  Fie  had  long  realized  the 
power  of  the  Welsh  press.  ITe  was  already  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  local  paper  at  Pwllheli,  the  largest  of  the 
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three  southern  boroughs.  He  now  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  wider  sphere.  He  organized  a  limited 
liability  company,  “The  Welsh  National  Press 
Company,  Limited,”  and  acquired  a  series  of  Welsh 
and  English  newspapers  at  Carnarvon.  The  chief 
of  these  paper,  “Y  Genedl  Gymreig”  (The  Welsh 
Nation),  claimed  to  have  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  Welsh  newspaper  then  published,  and  appealed 
to  the  new  spirit  of  Nationalism  throughout  the 
Principality;  a  second  Welsh  paper,  “Y  Werin” 
(The  Democracy),  specialized  on  Labor  questions; 
while  the  English  paper,  “The  North  Wales  Ob¬ 
server  and  Express,”  circulating  extensively  in  the 
constituency  and  along  the  North  Wales  Coast, 
emphasized  for  English  readers  the  Welsh  National 
policy. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  attributes  to  these 
papers  the  fact  that,  faced  by  a  more  powerful  oppo¬ 
nent  in  1892,  he  increased  his  majority  eleven  times 
over.  The  Conservatives,  wise  in  their  generation, 
had  selected  to  oppose  him  as  good  a  Welshman  as 
himself  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Puleston.  Sir 
John  had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  and 
made  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  and  reputation,  in 
the  United  States.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land 
he  had  actively  interested  himself,  while  Member 
from  Devonport,  in  various  Welsh  National  move¬ 
ments  of  a  non-political  character — in  recognition 
of  which  services  the  honor  of  knighthood  had  been 
conferred  upon  him.  In  some  of  these  I  had  been 
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closely  associated  with  him,  and  enjoyed  for  years 
his  intimate  friendship.  At  the  urgent  solicitation 
of  his  party  he  gave  up  his  “safe  seat”  at  Devonport 
to  wrest,  as  a  Conservative  Nationalist,  the  Car¬ 
narvon  Boroughs  from  the  Radical  Nationalist, 
Lloyd  George — the  Tory  Government  assisting  by 
appointing  him  to  the  honored  and  envied  post  of 
Constable  of  Carnarvon.  His  first  public  speech  at 
the  election  of  1892  at  Carnarvon  was  largely  a 
bitter  attack  upon  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  papers,  of 
which  I  was  at  the  time  Managing  Editor.  At  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  at  the  Carnarvon  Guild  Hall, 
on  finding  himself  hopelessly  defeated,  Sir  John 
turned  to  his  victorious  opponent  and  said : 

“So  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned  we  will  let  bygones 
be  bygones.  But  I  can  never  forgive  Beriah  for  having 
helped  you  to  win  against  me.” 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  bitter  feelings  which 
the  election  aroused.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself 
wrote  in  his  diary : 

“Was  warned  that  the  (Tory)  rioters  threatened  to  kill 

„  _  jy 

me. 

A  blazing  fireball  of  tarred  tow,  dipped  in  paraf¬ 
fin,  was  thrown  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George  one  night  as, 
with  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  at  his  side,  he  drove 
through  the  streets  of  Bangor.  The  blazing  ball  fell 
upon  his  head,  knocked  his  hat  off,  and  fell  on  Mrs. 
Lloyd  George’s  dress.  It  was  her  husband’s  prompt 
action  in  throwing  the  ball  out  and  extinguishing 
the  flames  which  saved  her.  The  windows  of  the 
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Penrhyn  Hall,  at  Bangor,  where  he  spoke,  were 
riddled  with  stones. 

At  the  election  of  1895  Mrs.  Lloyd  George  was 
only  saved  again  from  serious  injury  by  prompt 
action.  After  the  declaration  of  the  poll  she  had 
accompanied  her  husband  to  the  station,  as  he  was 
going  to  the  Flint  Boroughs  to  assist  his  faithful 
squire,  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  who  was  hard  beset.  At 
this  election  it  was  Mr.  Ellis  Nanney  who  again 
tried  conclusions  with  him.  The  Conservative  can¬ 
didate  was  returning  to  his  home  at  Criccieth  by  a 
down  train  leaving  shortly  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  departed  by  the  up  train.  Mrs.  Lloyd  George, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  friends,  was  standing 
on  the  down  platform  when  the  defeated  candidate, 
escorted  by  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  but  angry  sup¬ 
porters,  passed  through  the  station  gates  and 
swarmed  the  platform.  Mr.  Ellis  Nanney  at  once 
entered  the  waiting  train.  A  section  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  however,  espied  Mrs.  Lloyd  George,  and 
with  menacing  shouts  made  an  ugly  rush  towards 
her.  Inflamed  with  passion  as  they  were,  it  would 
have  gone  hard  with  her,  had  her  friends  not  real¬ 
ized  the  danger,  hurried  her  into  the  Parcel  Office, 
and  there  stood  a  double  circle  of  bodyguards  out¬ 
side  the  door  to  protect  her  from  her  would-be 
assailants.  It  was  not  deemed  safe  to  let  her  travel 
until  a  later  train,  which  enabled  her  to  return  unob¬ 
served  to  Criccieth. 


CHAPTER  V 


PARLIAMENTARY  FREE  LANCE 

Before  his  first  entry  into  Parliament  it  had  been 
made  abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  a 
man  of  strong  convictions,  independent  mind,  un¬ 
daunted  courage — qualities  which  totally  unfitted 
him  to  be  a  mere  party  hack.  His  Nationalist  fore¬ 
runner,  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  had  contended  for  a  more 
assertive  and  militant  policy  by  the  Welsh  Mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  a  step  farther  and 
advocated  an  Independent  Welsh  Party  on  Irish 
lines,  all  the  members  thereof  to  sign  a  self-denying 
ordinance  not  to  accept  office  unless  and  until  the 
Welsh  demand  for  Home  Rule  was  conceded.  His 
attitude  towards  the  Liberal  Government  is  clearly 
defined  in  a  speech  at  Cardiff  nearly  five  years  after 
his  first  entry  into  Parliament.  He  then  said: 

“During  the  last  twenty-six  years  Wales  has  returned  a 
preponderating  majority  of  Liberal  Members  to  Parliament. 
For  an  aggregate  period  of  fourteen  years  out  of  these 
twenty-six,  Liberal  Ministers  have  been  in  power,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  term  of  office  they  have  been  de¬ 
pendent  for  their  very  existence  upon  the  loyalty  of  their 
Welsh  supporters.  But  in  spite  of  all  this,  Wales  has  not 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  had  a  single  measure  of 
reform  from  any  Liberal  Government.  .  .  .  She  has 
not  had  in  the  aggregate  one  week  out  of  the  whole  of 
those  fourteen  years  for  the  discussion  of  her  special  con- 
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*en?Sj  \  '  '  °r,ders  °I.  England  are  promptly  at¬ 

tended  to.  .  .  .  The  Celtic  nationalities  must  also 
exercise  pressure,  and  that  pressure,  in  order  to  be  effective 
must  inevitably  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Parliament  by  the 
concentration  of  the  whole  available  forces  of  a  nation  into 
one  organization.  The  one  Celtic  nationality  (Ireland) 
which  has  adopted  this  plan  has,  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
years,  in  the  face  of  a  seething  mass  of  prejudice  and 
passion  which  we  have  never  experienced,  still  succeeded  in 
wrenching  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  series  of  the 
most  sweeping  measures  of  social  and  organic  reform  ever 
passed  by  it.” 

As  the  Irish  Party  was  his  model,  so  his  two  great 
heroes,  his  highest  ideals  of  great  reformers,  those 
whom  he  most  ardently  desired  to  emulate,  were 
Owen  Glyndwr  (who  stands  to  Wales  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  William  Wallace  does  to  Scotland 
and  George  Washington  to  America)  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  emancipator  of  the  English  people. 
Each  was  an  iconoclast — and  helped  to  make  Lloyd 
George  one.  None  of  the  three  endorsed  the  fiction 
that  “whatever  is,  is  right.”  Each  saw  that  much  of 
what  is”  is  wrong — and,  believing  it  to  be  wrong, 
declined  to  accord  it  the  respect  and  allegiance 
usually  claimed  by  the  recognized  order  of  things 
representing  long  custom  and  constituted  authority. 
Glyndwr,  who  had  been  the  comrade-in-arms  of 
Harry  Bolingbroke  (Henry  IV.),  rebelled  against 
him;  having  sat  with  Lord  de  Grey  in  the  King’s 
Council  at  Westminster,  he  had  no  qualms  in  at¬ 
tacking  and  taking  him  prisoner  when  the  interests 


of  Wales  demanded  it.  Cromwell  felt  no  compunc¬ 
tion  in  sending  both  Archbishop  Laud  and  King 
Charles  to  the  block  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
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best  interests  of  England.  So  with  Lloyd  George — 
nothing  was,  or  was  to  be  held,  sacred  which  he 
conceived  to  be  inimical  to  the  national  interests  of 
the  country  he  loved  and  represented. 

Owen  Glyndwr  aspired  to  establish  a  United 
Wales  freed  from  English  rule.  Lloyd  George 
adopted  “Cymru  Gyfan”  (United  Wales)  as  his  po¬ 
litical  motto,  and  freedom  for  Welsh  Nationalism 
from  English  Liberal  domination  as  his  watchword. 
Owen  Glyndwr  never  hesitated  to  attack  a  Welsh 
chieftain  or  prince  who  placed  allegiance  to  the 
English  King  before  loyalty  to  his  native  Wales; 
Lloyd  George  felt  no  compunction  in  attacking  a 
Liberal  Administration  which  sacrificed  Welsh 
interests  to  party  exigencies.  His  ideal  of  a  United 
Wales  demanded  for  its  realization  the  creation 
of  an  Independent  Welsh  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  an  Independent  Welsh  Party  meant  not 
only  repudiation  of  the  Liberal  Government  Whips, 
but  the  creation  in,  and  for,  Wales  of  a  political 
authority  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  an  Irish  Party 
Convention,  having  no  organic  connection  with,  and 
recognizing  no  fealty  to,  the  great  Liberal  Party 
Organization  in  England. 

This  was  the  root  idea  of  his  “Cymru  Fydd”  or¬ 
ganization,  the  full  story  of  which  remains  to  be 
written,  and  can  only  be  briefly  referred  to  here. 
For  the  consummation  of  Lloyd  George’s  hopes  it 
was  deemed  necessary  that  the  existing  Liberal 
Federations,  those  of  North  Wales  and  South 
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Wales  respectively,  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
Japanese  process  of  hari-kari,  and  be  replaced  by 
the  new  National  organization  of  Cymru  Fydd.  The 
proposal  met  with  determined  resistance,  which  was 
led  in  North  Wales  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Bryn 
Roberts,  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  colleagues  in 
the  representation  of  Carnarvonshire;  and  in  South 
Wales  by  his  bosom  friend,  comrade-in-arms,  and 
fellow  rebel,  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Senior  Member 
for  Merthyr  Tydvil.  The  Welsh  Members  them¬ 
selves  were  sharply  divided  upon  the  question. 
Among  those  of  them  who  identified  themselves 
most  closely  with  the  Cymru  Fydd  movement  were 
Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  who  later  succeeded  to  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party, 
and  was  subsequently  elevated  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Pontypridd;  Mr.  Frank  (now  Sir 
Francis)  Edwards ;  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  now  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education ;  while 
among  the  prominent  Cymru  Fyddites  who  later 
entered  Parliament  may  be  mentioned  (the  late)  Mr. 
William  Jones,  Government  Whip  in  the  Asquith 
Administration;  Mr.  Wynford  Philipps  (now  Lord 
St.  David’s)  ;  Mr.  William  Brace  (now  Under  Home 
Secretary)  ;  Mr.  Llewelyn  Williams,  K.  C.  (now 
Recorder  of  Cardiff)  ;  Mr.  Hugh  Edwards,  M.  P., 
and  the  Rev.  Towyn  Jones,  M.  P. 

Cymru  Fydd  Societies  were  established  all  over 
the  Principality,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  named  above  acting  as  missionaries  of  the 
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new  evangel,  seeking  converts,  and  incorporating 
associations  everywhere.  The  attack  upon  the 
North  Wales  Liberal  Federation  succeeded;  that 
upon  the  Southern  Federation  failed — Mr.  D.  A. 
Thomas  proving  too  doughty  an  opponent.  The 
old  intimate  comradeship  between  the  Senior  Mem¬ 
ber  for  Merthyr  and  the  Member  for  the  Carnarvon 
Boroughs  was  severed,  and  those  who  had  for  years 
been  like  unto  David  and  Jonathan  became  more 
like  unto  Saul  and  David  in  their  mutual  relations — 
but  which  was  Saul  and  which  David  it  is  not  for 
me  here  to  decide.  1  he  exigencies  of  the  present 
war,  the  call  of  a  common  danger,  the  necessity  felt 
by  the  Minister  of  Munitions  to  send  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  man  in  the  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  organize  there  a  better  supply  of  muni¬ 
tions  for  the  British  Army,  induced  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  seek,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas  readily  to 
give,  the  world’s  Coal  King’s  ready  assistance.  The 
hatchet  is,  at  least,  temporarily  buried  between 
them. 

A  great  battle  royal  was  fought  between  the  new 
and  the  old  forces  at  Newport,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Member  for  the  Monmouth  Boroughs,  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  Albert  Spicer,  the  occasion  being  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  Wales  Liberal  Federa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  a  small  bodyguard 
from  North  Wales,  attended  the  meeting,  claiming 
a  “locus  standi”  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
appointed  delegates  by  local  Liberal  Associations 
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in  South  Wales  upon  which  the  Cymru  Fydd  ele¬ 
ment  had  proved  sufficiently  strong  to  ensure  this 
move  being  successful.  Objection,  and  formal  pro¬ 
test,  was  taken  at  the  meeting  to  the  presence  of 
these  North  Walians,  the  most  insistent  opponents 
being  the  miners’  leaders,  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  hoped  to  have  won  over.  At  this  meeting, 
representative  of  the  official  Liberalism  of  South 
Wales,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  enjoyed  the  unique  ex¬ 
perience  of  being,  by  formal  vote,  refused  a  hearing 
by  an  audience  which  would  have  given  almost  any¬ 
thing  to  listen  to  a  speech  from  him. 

Thanks  entirely  to  the  predominant  personal 
influence  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  attack  upon 
South  Wales  failed.  It  should,  perhaps,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  be  here  stated  that  he  was 
at  least  as  ardent  a  Nationalist  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself,  and  even  more  emphatic  and  persistent  in 
his  demand  that  the  Welsh  Members  should  form 
themselves  into  an  Independent  Party  on  Irish  lines. 
His  objection  to  the  Cymru  Fydd  proposals  was 
based  on  the  methods  of  organization  rather  than  on 
the  principles  underlying  the  movement.  His  main 
objection  was  based  on  the  alleged  fact  that  the 
geographical  divisions  of  Wales  made  one  central 
authority  in  more  or  less  frequent  session  for  the 
whole  Principality  practically  unworkable.  A  sort 
of  compromise  was  later  attempted,  establishing 
four  provincial  Federations  centred  in  one  National 
Council,  but  it  proved  abortive.  Cymru  Fydd  So- 
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cieties  continued  to  exist  in  various  localities  for  a 
time,  but  ultimately  disappeared.  The  present  Party 
organization  in  Wales,  under  the  name  of  “Welsh 
National  Liberal  Council,”  is  a  pitiful  parody  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  “Cymru  Fydd”  ideal,  and  is  some¬ 
times  regarded  as  a  mere  machine  whereby  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  may,  through  its  nominative  head, 
Lord  St.  David’s,  impose  his  will  upon  Welsh  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  spirit  he  then  raised  has  never 
since  been  laid,  but  has  been  manifested  in  the 
refusal  of  more  than  one  Welsh  constituency  to 
adopt  the  Parliament  candidate  favored  by  Official 
Liberalism — even  though  backed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  personal  endorsement. 

The  man  who  had  not  hestitated  to  shatter  the 
Party  organization  in  Wales  could  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  Party  authority 
at  St.  Stephen’s,  or  any  extreme  respect  for  the 
conventions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Within 
twelve  months  of  his  first  entry  into  St.  Stephen’s, 
he  made  himself  a  nuisance  to  the  Conservative 
Government  by  the  determined  manner  in  which  he, 
with  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans  (now  Sir  Samuel  Evans), 
fought  the  Tithe  Recovery  Bill,  a  measure  specially 
designed  to  nullify  the  effects  of  the  Welsh  revolt 
abetted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  against  the  payment 
of  tithe. 

A  little  later  the  Clergy  Discipline  Bill  afforded 
an  even  better  opportunity.  The  Bill  was  at  first 
considered  to  be  non-contentious,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
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stone,  who  led  the  Opposition,  deprecated  any 
attempt  to  hinder  its  passing.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
however,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  with  occasional 
help  from  two  Scottish  Members,  Mr.  Wynford 
Philipps  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  H.  Dalziell,  fought  it 
tooth  and  nail,  clause  by  clause,  and  line  by  line. 
They  ‘held  up”  the  whole  House  of  Commons.  I 
was  present,  under  the  Gallery,  during  the  greater 
part  of  this  memorable  fight,  and  shall  never  forget 
the  scene — the  angry  denunciation  of  an  incensed 
Government,  the  pathetic  appeal  followed  by  stem 
rebuke,  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  threats  of  foe  and 
the  imprecations  of  friends  they  alike  disregarded. 
They  flouted  everything — but  the  Chair,  whose 
silent  displeasure  they  incurred,  but  who,  under  the 
then  existing  Rules  of  Procedure,  could  find  no 
precedent  or  excuse  for  silencing  them.  Hour  after 
hour,  and  night  after  night,  they  held  the  House  at 
bay,  creating  a  record  in  obstruction  which  Mr. 
Parnell,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  would  have 
been  proud  to  hold. 

With  the  General  Election  of  1892,  and  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power  with  a  majority  of  40  only, 
a  new  situation  was  created.  The  Welsh  Gladston- 
ians,  31  in  number,  were  now  more  than  sufficiently 
numerous  in  the  House  to  defeat  the  Administration 
had  they  so  chosen.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  realized 
the  danger.  Recognizing  the  influence  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Ellis  among  the  Welsh  Members,  he  offered  him  a 
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Junior  Whipship.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  quick 
enough  to  see  that  its  acceptance  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  meant  the  postponement,  if  not  the  end, 
of  his  hopes  to  form  a  Welsh  Independent  Party. 
Ellis  and  George,  together  with  S.  T.  Evans  and 
Herbert  Lewis,  had  mutually  agreed  that  none  of 
them  should  accept  office  without  the  consent  of  his 
three  colleagues.  Ellis  was  thus  placed  in  a  difficult 
position.  Before  accepting  he  came  down  to  Car¬ 
narvon,  and  at  my  house  met  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Lewis.  Together  we  discussed  the 
situation.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  his  friend  taking  office.  Mr.  Herbert 
Lewis  took  the  same  view,  though  not  quite  so 
emphatically.  Neither  of  the  two,  however,  was 
prepared  to  go  the  length  of  definitely  forbidding 
Ellis’s  acceptance  by  holding  him  to  the  specific 
terms  of  their  agreement.  Ellis  became  Junior  Whip, 
and  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  accession  to  the  Premier¬ 
ship,  was  promoted  to  be  Chief  Government  Whip. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Lloyd  George  led  three 
of  his  colleagues  into  open  revolt.  They  formally 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  declined  to  accept  further  official  Whips 
from  their  personal  friend  and  Welsh  colleague  Mr. 
T.  E.  Ellis.  The  four  made  a  whirlwind  campaign 
through  Wales  justifying  their  revolt ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  Mr.  Ellis’s  great  personal  influence 
and  popularity  among  the  Welsh  people,  the  four 
rebels  against  his  authority  everywhere  met  with 
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the  most  enthusiastic  reception,  their  action  being 
emphatically  endorsed  by  formal  public  resolutions. 

Challenged  to  say  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
throw  out  the  Government  on  this  Welsh  issue,  and 
thus  sacrifice  all  the  other  great  measures  of  the 
“Newcastle  Programme,”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  replied 
that  he  and  his  fellow  rebels  were  “not  prepared  to 
help  the  Government  to  break  its  pledges  to  Wales.” 
Much  in  the  spirit  of  Bismarck’s  historic  readiness 
to  let  the  people  of  Paris  “stew  in  their  own  juice,” 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  added :  “If  the  Government  per¬ 
sists  in  its  policy  (of  putting  other  measures  before 
Disestablishment)  its  blood  be  on  its  own  head.” 

Writing  to  a  correspondent,  he  justified  his  action 
on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  refused  to 
give  any  specific  pledge  to  pass  the  Welsh  Bill 
that  Session,  or  even  to  give  it  precedence  over  “any 
Bills  except  Budget  or  Registration.” 

Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis,  Chief  Whip,  gave,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  the  following  specific  pledge: — 

“The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  will  be  persevered 
with,  and  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
whether  with  or  without  an  Autumn  Session  cannot  be 
determined  at  this  early  stage;  nor  would  it  be  wise  or 
judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  on  the  score  of 
tactics,  to  say  exactly  when  the  second  and  final  stages  of 
the  Bill  will  be  taken,  even  if  that  could  be  done.” 

Although  this  specific  pledge  was  endorsed  by 
Lord  Rosebery,  then  Premier,  in  his  historic  speech 
at  Birmingham,  when  he  declared  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  go  to  the  country  until  the  Welsh 
Bill  had  passed  the  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
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and  his  fellow  rebels,  by  a  resolution  proposed  by 
him  at  a  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Party,  recorded  it  as 
“our  conviction  that  under  existing  political  con¬ 
ditions  the  Government  cannot  hope  to  perform  that 
pledge”  without  modifying  its  legislative  pro¬ 
gramme.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  resented  Lord 
Rosebery’s  whole  attitude  towards  Wales.  The 
Premier  had  referred  to  the  Welsh  as  “the  natives 
of  the  Principality,”  just  as  “though  he  were  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  tribe  of  Wallabees  of  Central  Africa,” 
scoffed  the  unrepentant  rebel.  Stanley,  said  Lloyd 
George,  had  cheated  the  native  tribes  with  empty 
jampots.  That,  said  he,  had  ever  been  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  Government  towards  Wales,  “giving  us 
the  empty  jampots  from  which  others  have  had  the 
jam.”  But  Wales  would  no  longer  submit.  Unless 
the  jampots  were  filled  and  given  her,  then  any 
Liberal  Government  must  count  upon  the  hostility 
instead  of  the  support  of  the  Welsh  Members.  He 
said : — 

“Our  aspiration  is  a  ‘Young  Wales’  party  with  ‘National’ 
motives.  You  will  find  it  an  accomplished  fact  after  the 
next  General  Election.  The  idea  of  nationality  is  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  growing  one,  and  as  a  compact  band,  we  shall  get 
our  wants  promptly  attended  to  by  the  Liberal  Party,  in 
addition  to  being  able  to  ‘squeeze’  the  Tories  when  in 
office.” 

Alas  for  human  hopes!  The  Independent  Welsh 
Party  never  crystallized.  The  “Revolt”  itself  fizzled 
out.  Lord  Rosebery  at  a  great  public  meeting  at 
Cardiff  welcomed  back  with  open  arms  the  four 
“Prodigals”  as  he  styled  them.  Next  Session  (1895) 
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the  Welsh  Bill  was  given  a  second  reading,  appro¬ 
priately  enough,  on  All  Fools’  Day.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  while  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
friends,  now  reinforced,  were  at  Llandrindod  Wells, 
conspiring  further  action,  a  snatch  division  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  (Sir)  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman’s  “Cordite  Vote,”  placed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  minority  of  seven.  From  this  defeat  the 
Welsh  Members  could  have  saved  them  had  they 
been  in  the  House.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  subsequently 
stated  that  seven  members  of  the  Ministry  were  also 
absent  from  the  division  and  unpaired.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery,  tired  of  the  fight,  and  glad  to  be  relieved  of 
the  worries  of  office  under  such  conditions,  re¬ 
signed. 

The  fall  of  the  Liberal  Government,  however, 
only  served  to  bring  the  Parliamentary  Free  Lance 
into  greater  prominence  than  ever.  The  Liberal 
rout  in  the  General  Election  of  1895  left  him  still 
Member  for  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  though  with 
a  slightly  reduced  majority.  On  his  return  to  the 
new  Parliament,  what  are  called  “the  cold  shades 
of  Opposition”  only  served  as  a  forcing-house  for 
his  exceptional  dialectical  abilities.  The  man  who 
had  revolted  against  Rosebery  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  give  even  passive  obedience  to  Balfour. 
The  impulsive  Celt  who  had  threatened  Sir  William 
Harcourt  to  his  face  for  deferring  the  hopes  of  the 
people  who  had  provided  that  statesman  with  a  safe 
seat  when  his  own  constituency  (Derby)  had  re- 
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jected  him,  was  hardly  likely  to  amble  along  placid¬ 
ly  under  the  more  ineffective  handling  of  the  Party 
reins  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition.  Lloyd 
George  set  himself  of  deliberate  intent  to  harass  the 
C  onservative  Government,  taking  peculiar  pleasure 
in  baiting  his  one-time  Parliamentary  hero  and 
model,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  then  C  olonial  Secretary. 
For  the  role  of  guerilla  chief,  which  he  now  played, 
his  natural  talents  peculiarly  fitted  him.  Possessing 
a  biting  tongue,  great  power  of  invective,  the  less 
poisonous  but  no  less  irritating  because  it  was  ever 
accompanied  by  every  appearance  of  insouciant 
good  humor,  his  rising  in  the  I  louse  was  more 
dreaded  by  the  occupants  of  the  Treasury  Bench 
than  was  that  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
Indeed,  on  many  an  occasion  Lloyd  George  was  de 
facto  the  Leader  of  such  Opposition  as  there  was 
during  those  dead  years  of  suppressed  Liberalism 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Cool  and  courageous, 
wary  and  witty,  with  a  tongue  keen  and  supple  as  a 
rapier,  a  past  master  of  all  the  tricks  of  debate,  and 
so  conversant  with  the  Rules  of  Procedure  that  both 
the  Speaker  of  (he  House  and  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  alike  hesitated  to  pronounce  any  act  of 
his,  however  daring,  any  word  however  scathing,  as 
being  out  of  order — made  him  the  life  of  the  House, 
the  dread  of  the  Government,  and  almost  the  only 
hope  of  the  dejected  Liberal  Opposition. 

One  of  the  first  great  measures  of  the  Unionist 
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Government,  the  Agricultural  Rating  Act,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  suited  alike  to  his  taste  and  his 
talent.  Ilis  speech  in  the  second  reading  dehate  was 
generally  recognized  as  being  the  most  effective  of 
any  from  the  Opposition,  although  Harcourt,  Ban- 
nerman,  Asquith,  Morley,  and  other  eminent  leaders 
occupied  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  while  he  was 
a  mere  back-bencher.  In  Committee  he  did  more 
than  all  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  together  to 
delay  the  progress  of  the  Bill  and  to  thwart  the 
wishes  of  the  Government.  Repeating  the  tactics 
which  had  proved  so  successful  over  the  Clergy 
Discipline  Bill,  he  proposed  endless  amendments, 
debating  each  at  great  length,  and  being  in  conse¬ 
quence  so  frequently  and  so  long  on  his  feet  that  a 
visitor  to  the  House  might  have  been  pardoned  for 
assuming  that  the  proceedings  were  a  novel  form  of 
one-man  entertainment.  “That’s  the  way  to  play 
the  game!”  he  gleefully  wrote  a  correspondent. 
And  never,  surely,  was  there  a  more  expert  player. 

The  whole  thing  was  deliberately  planned  to  lead 
up  to  a  striking  transformation  scene  as  a  grand 
finale  in  which  he  figured  prominently  in  the  lime¬ 
light  as  the  popular  hero.  After  repeated  all-night 
sittings,  and  seeing  that  his  opposition  to  the  Bill 
must  collapse,  he  took  the  very  daring  step  of  defy¬ 
ing  the  Chair.  Mr.  Chaplin,  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
was  applying  the  closure  in  a  ruthless  determination 
to  get  his  Bill  through.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  that  most  suave  and 
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harmless  of  bold  rebels,  his  inseparable  companion 
and  most  faithful  follower,  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis, 
refused  to  leave  their  seats  to  enter  the  division 
lobbies.  Under  the  immutable  laws  of  the  House  the 
Chamber  must  be  cleared  when  a  division  is  being 
taken.  The  two  Welshmen,  aided,  abetted,  and 
accompanied  by  three  Irish  Members,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Dr.  Tanner,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  defied  the  Chair, 
refusing  to  leave  their  seats.  The  Committee  had 
to  be  suspended,  the  House  reformed.  The  Speaker 
with  due  solemnity  reoccupied  the  Chair,  like  a 
schoolmaster,  birch  in  hand,  before  whom  the  cul¬ 
prit  pupils  were  summoned.  Asked  by  the  Speaker 
(Mr.  Gully)  whether  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to 
leave  the  Chamber,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  five,  said :  “I  decline  to  go,  as  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  Government  in  closuring 
debate  without  sufficient  discussion.” 

Thereupon,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Balfour,  he  and 
his  four  comrades  were  “suspended”  for  a  week. 
The  week  proved  a  welcome  holiday  to  the  two 
“excommunicated”  Welshmen,  jaded  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  all-night  sittings.  They  returned  to  their 
constituencies  to  be — not  frowned  upon  as  naughty 
boys  sent  down  from  school,  but — welcomed  en¬ 
thusiastically  by  their  constituents  and  fellow 
countrymen  as  immortal  heroes.  Had  there  been 
an  election  that  week  they  would  have  been  re¬ 
turned  with  increased  triumphant  majorities. 
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Neither  Lord  Rosebery  nor  Sir  William  Harcourt 
had  cause  to  love  Lloyd  George.  He,  in  a  sense, 
was  responsible  for  the  fall  of  their  Administration. 
He  had  flouted  their  authority,  refused  to  accept 
their  Whips,  led  others  to  revolt,  and  charged  them 
to  their  faces  with  betraying  the  cause  of  Wales. 
But  his  services  in  Opposition  were  so  marked,  so 
valuable,  and  they  saw  in  him  such  possibilities  for 
the  future,  that  they  deemed  it  wise  to  propitiate 
him.  The  boy  who  had  been  reared  in  the  shoe¬ 
maker’s  cottage  became  an  honored  guest  at  Dal- 
meny  Castle.  I  he  Member  to  whom  Sir  William 
Harcourt  had  used  un-Parliamentary  language  was 
now  the  recipient  of  compliments  from  that  great 
Parliamentarian,  who  declared  that  Lloyd  George 
had  more  Parliamentary  sense  in  his  little  finger 
than  a  certain  aggressive  group  of  Members  put 
together.  The  naughty  boy  of  the  Liberal  Party 
under  the  Gladstone-Rosebery  Administration,  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  spoilt  child  of  those  who 
would  have  wished  nothing  better  than  to  give  him 
a  sound  whipping. 

The  next  Session  (1897)  he  repeated  with  the  re¬ 
actionary  Voluntary  Schools  Bill  the  tactics  which 
had  paid  him  so  well  over  the  Agricultural  Rating 
Bill.  Amendments  flowed  from  him,  or  at  his  in¬ 
stigation,  in  an  endless  stream,  flooding  the  order 
paper  from  day  to  day.  Tired  in  the  flesh  and 
wearied  in  the  spirit,  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the  closure 
— and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  House,  the 
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Chairman  (Mr.  Lowther,  a  Conservative,  now 
Speaker  of  the  House)  refused  to  accept  it.  This 
open  rebuff  from  the  Chair  to  the  Premier  only- 
served  to  increase  Mr.  Lloyd  George?s  reputation ; 
it  was  still  further  enhanced  when  the  Speaker  paid 
a  further  compliment  to  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
procedure  by  accepting  from  him  the  only  “instruc¬ 
tion”  on  the  Bill  which  he  regarded  as  being  “in 
order”  out  of  several  moved  from  various  parts  of 
the  House. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  Bill  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  came  first  into  open  collision  with  the  Irish 
Members.  He  had  never  been  more  than  a  half- 
hearted  supporter  of  Irish  Home  Rule.  An  alliance 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  and  the 
ultra-Puritan  Nonconformists  of  Wales  had  ever 
appeared  to  him  in  some  respects  repugnant.  This 
Bill  proved  that  two  such  antipathetic  elements 
could  not  always  successfully  blend.  The  chief 
opposition  to  the  Bill  came  from  Wales,  where  it 
was  regarded  by  Nonconformists  as  an  act  of 
oppression.  To  the  Irish  Members,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  acceptable  as  a  material  relief  to  the 
financial  pressure  on  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
England. 

“Why,”  he  asked  a  group  of  Irish  Members,  “do 
you  support  the  Tories,  your  enemies,  in  imposing 
fetters  upon  us  in  Wales,  who  have  been  your 
friends  ?” 
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“Oh !”  came  the  thoughtless  reply,  “we  in  Ireland 
take  care  of  ourselves.” 

“Ah!”  was  the  prompt  retort  of  the  Welsh  leader 
as  he  turned  away.  “That  is  your  game,  is  it? 
Well,  two  can  play  at  it.  We  shall  see  what  you 
say  when  British  Members  unite  to  take  care  of 
their  home  interests.” 

When  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  succeeded 
Sir  William  Harcourt  as  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  flouted  him  publicly  in  the  House 
with  far  less  compunction  than  he  had  defied  Mr. 
Madstone  s  authority  when  similarly  circumstanced 
some  years  earlier.  In  defiance  of  Sir  Henry’s 
expressed  desire,  he  insisted  upon  dividing  the 
House  against  the  Government  on  a  question  affect¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  House— and  to  Sir  Henry’s 
dismay  carried  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  IVIembers 
with  him  into  the  division  lobby. 

Some  years  later  he  went  even  farther  than  this, 
declaring  in  the  House,  to  the  delight  of  the  Tories 
and  the  dismay  of  the  Liberals,  that  “the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man)  has  been  captured  by  the  Tory  Imperialists, 
stripped  by  them  of  all  his  principles,  and  left  on 
the  veldt  to  find  his  way  back  to  Liberalism  as  best 
he  can.”  A  more  daring  direct  attack  by  a  Party 
man  on  his  Party  Leader  has  never  been  recorded. 

One  further  instance  out  of  many  must  suffice. 
It  was  in  1904,  when  the  “Welsh  Coercion  Bill,’  as 
the  Education  (Defaulting  Authorities)  Bill  was 
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known,  was  under  discussion.  The  House  was  in 
Committee ;  Mr.  Lowther  in  the  Chair ;  Mr.  Balfour 
in  charge  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Balfour  moved  the 
closure  after  what  the  Welsh  Members  considered 
to  be  a  most  inadequate  discussion.  The  Chair¬ 
man  having  accepted  the  motion  for  the  closure, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  repeating  the  tactics  of  a  former 
occasion,  refused  to  leave  his  seat  for  the  division. 
Replying  to  the  appeal  from  the  Chair,  he  said : — 

“I  see  no  object  in  taking  part  in  a  farce  of  this  kind  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  Cecil  family.  It  is  a  perfect 
farce  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  discuss  questions 
affecting  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  schools.  It  is 
monstrous.” 

Owing  to  the  Speaker’s  illness,  Mr.  Lowther  had 
to  play  the  part  of  a  British  Pooh  Bah — in  his 
capacity  of  Chairman  reporting  to  himself  in  his 
capacity  as  Deputy  Speaker,  the  contumacy  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  defying  the  authority  of  the  Chair. 
In  his  capacity  of  Deputy  Speaker,  Mr.  Lowther 
had  to  pronounce  sentence  upon  the  Member  who 
had  defied  him  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  only  defence  was: — 

“We  must  make  a  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  action 
which  the  Chairman  has  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  We  consider  the  Chairman  ruled  out 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  our  constituents,  and  we 
cannot,  consistently  with  our  sense  of  duty,  take  any  further 
part  in  this  farce  of  a  Parliamentary  Session.” 

Mr.  Asquith,  then  leading  the  Opposition,  having 
consulted  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  associated  himself 
with  the  rebellious  Welshman,  and  the  future 
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Prime  Minister,  arm-in-arm  with  the  future  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  led  the  whole  body  of 
Liberals  out  of  the  House  without  voting,  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  tyrannical  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 


CHAPTER  VI 


PEACE  PROTAGONIST 

There  was  never  a  more  militant  peacemaker  than 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  At  the  time  of  the  South 
African  War  he  fought  as  strenuously  against  war 
as  the  Boers  did  against  the  British.  He  showed  as 
much  courage  in  Britain  as  our  soldiers  did  at  the 
Tugela,  and  faced  death  as  surely  and  as  calmly  at 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  during  that  strenuous 
fight  for  peace,  as  our  forces  did  for  Spion  Kop  or 
the  Modder  River.  The  Boer  "War  created  as  wide  a 
gulf  between  two  sections  of  the  Liberal  Party  at 
home,  as  it  did  between  Boer  and  Briton  in  South 
Africa.  Lloyd  George  saved  the  credit  of  Liberals 
in  England  as  the  Party  of  Peace,  as  surely  as  Lord 
Roberts  saved  the  credit  of  the  British  Army  in 
South  Africa  as  the  force  that  must  triumph. 

As  the  Protagonist  of  Nonconformity  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  of  necessity  became  also  a  Peace  Propagand¬ 
ist.  Henry  Richard,  the  Pioneer  of  Welsh  Non¬ 
conformity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  closely 
associated  with  Edward  Miall  in  the  Peace  Pro¬ 
paganda  which  followed  the  Crimean  War,  and  had 
imbued  the  whole  body  of  his  co-religionists  with 
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his  views.  The  principles  of  peace  were  preached 
in  every  little  Bethel  throughout  the  Principality, 
and  in  none  more  consistently  than  in  the  little 
Church  of  the  Disciples,  in  which  Lloyd  George  was 
reared.  A  love  of  peace  had  become,  by  early  train¬ 
ing,  a  tissue  of  his  moral  fibre,  and  a  hatred  of  op¬ 
pression  and  tyranny  was  ingrained  in  his  nature. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1899  he  was  on 
a  tour  in  Canada,  but  hastened  home  immediately 
he  heard  the  news.  He  found  the  Liberal  Party 
in  England  in  parlous  condition.  No  leader  of  note 
had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  war,  which 
had  by  then  already  developed  a  fever  in  the  blood 
of  the  people — a  fever  only  intensified  by  the  earlier 
reverses  the  British  Army  had  met  with.  All  the 
great  recognized  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party  either 
acquiesced  in,  or  openly  supported,  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  war  policy.  >  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  others,  were 
as  strongly  opposed  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
peace  propaganda  as  were  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr. 
Balfour;  while  the  titular  leader  of  the  party,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  hardly  knew  his  own 
mind,  and  was  so  uncertain  of  what  was  best  for 
the  party  that  he  left  his  followers  without  definite 
guidance — until  Lloyd  George  gave  it  him  and 
them. 

With  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  without 
even  pausing  to  count  the  cost,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
set  about  the  congenial,  but  unpopular,  task  of 
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awakening  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  stem  the  ever  rising  tide  of  war  en¬ 
thusiasm.  Had  the  time  been  more  favorable,  had 
the  country  not  already  been  actually  engaged  in 
the  war,  he  might  have  obtained  a  ready  hearing  and 
gathered  together  a  strong  Liberal-Nonconformist 
peace  following.  As  it  was,  many  English  Noncon¬ 
formist  leaders  were  already  committed  to  the  de¬ 
termined  prosecution  of  the  war — a  course  which 
was  to  cost  them  dear  in  a  few  years.  Wales  had  not 
escaped  the  contagion.  The  Carnarvon  Boroughs 
were  themselves  infected  by  it,  and  several  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  most  active  supporters,  leading 
members  and  officials  of  his  Election  Committees, 
were  not  merely  suffering  from  symptoms,  but  deep 
in  the  grasp  of  the  universal  epidemic.  Thus  almost 
every  consideration  of  policy,  of  associations,  of  the 
example  of  trusted  leaders,  of  the  .desires  of  tried 
friends,  of  his  own  growing  popularity,  impelled 
him  at  least  to  silence. 

He,  however,  “conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood.”  Following  the  promptings  of  early  train¬ 
ing,  heedless  alike  of  personal  as  of  political  con¬ 
sequences,  inspired  by  inbred  sympathy  with  small 
nationalities,  impelled,  possibly,  by  a  naturally 
pugnacious  temperament,  he  thew  himself  as  eager¬ 
ly,  as  courageously,  as  determinedly,  into  the  fray 
as  ever  did  British  force  storming  a  Boer  kopje. 
He  undertook  a  great  Peace  Campaign  throughout 
the  kingdom,  his  sphere  of  operations  extending 
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almost  literally  from  John  O’Groats  to  Land’s  End 
— beginning,  rightly,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  spoke  vigorously  within  ten  days  of  the 
opening  of  the  1899-1900  Session.  He  became  at 
once,  and  everywhere,  the  object  of  general  oppro¬ 
brium,  the  aim  of  every  political  sniper,  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  every  Tory  bombardment  and  deployed  and 
massed  attack.  The  poison  vapor  of  base  insinua¬ 
tion,  extensively  and  ruthlessly  directed  against 
him,  proved  still  more  harmful,  preventing  for  a 
time  the  rallying  of  reserves  to*  his  support.  But 
through  it  all  he  pursued  undauntedly  the  goal  he 
had  set  himself  to  attain — the  wakening  of  the 
public  conscience. 

He  spoke  with  his  accustomed  vigor  both  in  the 
House  and  outside.  To  the  English  masses  he 
vainly  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the  war  would 
render  impossible  the  granting  of  old  age  pensions, 
in  favor  of  which  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (and  of  which  he  was  a  member)  had 
just  reported.  “There  is  not  a  lyddite  shell  bursting 
on  the  African  hills  that  does  not  carry  away  an 
Old  Age  Pension,”  he  said,  in  the  direct  picturesque 
appeal  to  popular  imagination  he  had  hitherto  found 
to  be  effective.  To  the  Welsh  people  he  said: 
“This  war  will  put  an  end  to  Disestablishment  for 
six  years.”  Sixteen  years  have  pased  since  then, 
and  although  Old  Age  Pensions  have,  for  some 
years  past,  been  secured  mainly  through  his  instru¬ 
mentality,  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Act  has  only 
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just  escaped,  as  it  were  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth, 
while  these  pag-es  were  passing  through  the  press' 
In  the  House  and  in  the  country  he  did  not  fail  to 
remind  the  world  that  the  South  African  War  was 
essentially  a  landlords’  and  capitalists’  war.  He 
said : — 


,  Kas,  been  forced  upon  us  by  a  Government 

’  lch  i*as  djvided  three  millions  of  money  amongst  its  own 

t  “if381?*  cai7ied  by  a  Chamber  composed 
ot  landlords,  who  benefit  to  the  tune  of  hundreds  of  thou- 

sands  of  pounds  a  year— a  Chamber  for  which  no  native- 
born  British  subject  has  the  right  to  vote.  That  is  the 
Government  and  the  Chamber  which  is  spending  millions  of 
money  in  order  to  enforce  a  pure  and  honest  administration 
in  the  1  ransvaal. 


To  those  who  objected  to  the  holding  of  public 
meetings  of  protest  against  the  war  while  hostilities 
were  actually  proceeding,  he  replied  that  it  was  a 
public  duty  to  instruct  the  people  on  essential  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact  and  of  principle,  irrespective  of  whether 
the  war  was  on  or  not.  “We  are  fighting  the  right 
of  free  speech,”  was  his  argument,  and  he  refused 
to  recognize  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Government, 
or  of  the  Army,  or  of  the  Nation,  should  deprive 
any  British  subject  of  that  right  of  free  speech. 
When  his  own  Constituency  Association  urged  the 
inadvisability  of  holding  public  meetings  in  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs,  he  retorted  that  if  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  persisted  in  that  view  he  would  resign  his 
seat.  His  first  speech  in  Wales  in  this  campaign 
was  delivered  at  Carmarthen  before  a  hostile  au¬ 
dience.  He  said : — 
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“If  I  do  not  take  the  first  and  every  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
test  against  what  I  consider  to  be  an  infamy,  I  shall  deem 
myself  a  recreant  before  God  and  man.  And  I  do  protest 
here,  to-night,  even  if  I  leave  Carmarthen  to-morrow  with¬ 
out  a  friend.” 

From  his  first  entry  into  Parliament  it  was  ever 
his  delight  to  indulge  in  a  tilt  against  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  Regarding  the  Member  for  West  Birmingham 
as  the  real  author  of  the  Boer  War,  he  now  renewed 
his  attacks  with  increasing  vigor.  He  said : — 

“The  life  of  the  British  Empire  is  no  more  at  stake  in 
this  war  than  it  was  in  the  conflict  with  our  American 
Colonies.  One  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speeches  does  more 
to  jeopardize  the  Empire  than  a  score  of  Nicholson’s  Neks. 
This  war  will  do  us  an  infinitude  of  good  if  it  teaches  us  to 
realize  the  fatuity  of  such  utterances  and  the  policy  which 
they  proclaim. 

“Mr.  Chamberlain  is  Lord  Rosebery’s  rival  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  stage  manager  of  the  new  Imperialism.  He  first  of 
all  insulted  Germany  and  America.  A  powerful  and  re¬ 
nowned  State  like  France  he  addresses  in  language  which 
no  proctor  would  dare  address  to  an  undergraduate.  After 
that  one  could  not  be  surprised  at  anything  he  said  about 
the  Transvaal.  Mark  the  superciliousness  of  his  tone  in 
referring  to  it  as  ‘the  country  we  created.’  The  new  Im¬ 
perialists  will  have  to  procure  a  revised  version  of  their 
Scriptures — a  Birmingham  edition — commencing:  ‘In  the 
beginning  Joseph  Chamberlain  created  heaven  and  earth-’” 

Resenting  being  called  a  Pro-Boer  because  he 
deemed  the  war  a  blunder,  he  emphasized  the  folly 
of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black.  He  reminded  the 
public  that  “Mr.  Chamberlain  also  opposed  the  Zulu 
War.  Was  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  nigger  because  he 
did  so?”  he  scathingly  asked.  He  recalled  the  fact 
that  “Mr.  Chamberlain  had  charged  Sir  Frederick 
(Lord)  Roberts  and  the  British  Army  with  barbar¬ 
ism — was  he  a  traitor  for  doing  so?”  He  claimed 
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that  he  and  those  who  worked  with  him  for  the 
traditional  honor  of  Britain,  so  far  from  being  Pro- 
Boers,  were  really  the  only  true  Pro-Britons.  Later, 
after  the  Khaki  Election,  he  charged  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  with  “stealing  the  votes  of  the  poor  by  the 
promise  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  rewarding  them  only 
with  the  contemplation  of  the  illimitable  veldt.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  as  much  idolized  in  Birmingham  as  ever  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  been,  and  after  the  war  cloud 
had  passed  again  became,  in  Wales,  we  can  the 
better  understand,  though  we  must  still  condemn, 
the  senseless  attack  of  the  Birmingham  mob  upon 
the  inconoclast  who  had  tried  to  shatter  their  idol. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  neither  for  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  taunt  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  the 
action  of  his  constituents,  nor  for  the  Carnarvon 
Boroughs  to  cast  a  stone  at  Birmingham.  Neither 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  can  be  held 
responsible  for  the  madness  of  their  constituents — 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  supporters  of 
each  on  occasion  endangered  the  lives  of  those  who 
refused  to  fall  down  and  worship  the  popular  idol. 
Although  the  Birmingham  Riots  proved  the  most 
serious  of  any  during  that  period  of  national  mad¬ 
ness,  rioting  and  personal  attacks  upon  the  Fighting 
Apostle  of  Peace  were  general  wherever  he  went. 
At  Glasgow  his  bodyguard  against  some  thousands 
of  rioters  was  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  another  pugnacious 
lover  of  peace.  At  Bristol  he  was  protected  on  his 
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peace  mission  by  Irish  Shillelag-hs.  At  Liskeard, 
in  Cornwall,  although  he  had  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Quiller-Couch  in  the  chair  and  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Courtney,  the  sitting  Member,  for  his  colleague,  the 
platform  was  stormed  and  the  meeting  was  broken 
up.  Even  in  his  own  constituency  the  hall  in  which 
his  meeting  was  held  in  Bangor  was  subjected  to  a 
continued  bombardment  from  an  angry  crowd,  and 
he  himself  was  bludgeoned  in  the  main  street  of  the 
city. 

The  Khaki  Election  of  1900  came  when  all  this 
unpopularity  was  at  its  height.  His  political 
opponents  in  the  boroughs  were  jubilant  at  the 
prospect  of  certain  victory,  his  friends  correspond- 
ingly  depressed  in  face  of  apparently  impending 
disaster,  d  he  only  bright  thing  in  the  universal 
gloom  was  Lloyd  George  himself,  smiling,  debonair, 
even  though  not  confident.  He  admitted  to  being 
anxious.  Many  of  his  old  stalwart  Ironsides  had 
more  than  cooled  in  their  loyalty;  some  refused  to 
act  on  his  Committee  or  to  appear  on  his  platform ; 
others  openly  declared  they  were  going  to  vote 
against  him.  One  of  the  six  associated  boroughs 
(Nevin)  was  said  to  be  completely  estranged  from 
his  cause.  He  faced  the  situation  with  courage,  and 
handled  it  with  tact. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  disadvantages  under 
which  the  election  was  fought,  he  not  only  kept  the 
seat,  but  increased  his  majority  by  fifty  per  cent. — 
a  remarkable  tribute  to  his  courage,  energy,  tact, 
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and  personal  powers  of  persuasion — no  less  than  a 
striking  proof  of  the  perhaps  unrecognized  loyalty 
of  those  of  his  entourage  in  the  constituency  who 
differed  from  him  on  this  particular  question. 

In  the  new  Parliament  he  returned  to  the  attack 
with  renewed  energy.  He  contended  that  every 
avowed  object  of  the  war  had  been  attained  with 
the  capture  of  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  He  said : — 

“The  Boer  forces  were  beaten,  overthrown,  demoralized. 
A  sensible  Government  would  then  have  brought  the  war 
to  an  end-  All  wars  are  so  horrible  in  their  incidents,  so 
uncertain  in  their  events,  that  sensible  statesmen  always,  so 
long  as  they  can  achieve  the  object  for  which  they  entered 
upon  war,  will  bring  it  to  an  end  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  .  .  .  But  instead  of  bringing  the  war  to 
an  end  when  the  Boers  were  really  beaten,  they  changed 
the  whole  purpose  of  the  war.” 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  optimistic  promoters  in  this  country  of  the  Boer 
War,  were  as  confident  it  would  be  over  in  two 
months,  as  was  the  Kaiser,  when  declaring  the 
European  War  in  August,  1914,  that  the  German 
Army  would  be  in  Paris  in  three  months. 

The  motto  of  the  Government  on  first  entering 
upon  the  war,  said  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had  been, 
“We  want  no  territories,  we  seek  no  goldfields.” 
But,  having  defeated  the  Boers,  and  being  able  to 
secure  all  they  had  fought  for,  they  now  repudiated 
their  original  declarations,  and  demanded  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  goldfields  of  the  Boers,  to  whom  Lord 
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Salisbury  declared  he  would  leave  no  shred  of 
independence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proceeded 

“Then  commenced  the  second  war,  a  more  protracted, 
more  inglorious,  more  desperate,  more  disastrous,  more 
costly  war  than  the  first,  and  a  war  of  which  no  man  can 
foretell  the  end.” 

One  of  his  most  scathing  attacks  was  on  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  suggested  a  day  of 
national  humiliation.  Commenting  on  this,  Lloyd 
George  said : — 

“A  Cabinet  Minister  recently  said  that  we  will  finish  this 
war  in  spite  of  anything  on  the  earth  beneath  or  in  the 
Heaven  above.  But  they  now  discover  they  cannot  force 
God  to  unconditional  surrender.  So  we  are  to  have  a  day 
of  humiliation — but  still  humiliation  on  terms.  We  are  to 
approach  God’s  Throne  and  say:  ‘We,  the  greatest  Empire 
in  Thy  world,  upon  which  Thy  sun  can  never  set,  we 
humble  ourselves  for  a  whole  day  before  Thee,  but  upon 
the  distinct  expectancy  that  Thou  on  Thy  part  shalt  help 
us  to  finish  this  troublesome  creature  Naboth,  so  that  we 
may  enjoy  his  vineyard  in  his  place.’ 

“It  needed  a  Bishop — an  Archbishop — to  dare  suggest 
such  blasphemy  to  the  nation !  .  .  .  Rather  let  us  say : 
‘Thy  will  be  done  in  Africa,  as  everywhere  else  on  earth !’  ” 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1902  Session  he  again 
came  into  collision  with  his  leader,  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  Sir  Henry,  although  dis¬ 
approving  of  the  war,  held  strongly  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  to  support  the 
Government  by  voting  supplies.  From  this  view 
Lloyd  George  strongly  dissented,  holding  that  if  the 
war  itself  was  wrong,  it  could  not  be  right  to  vote 
money  for  its  continuance.  That  vote,  by  the  way, 
was  for  only  £20,000,000 — less  than  a  week’s  cost, 
to  this  country  alone,  of  the  present  European  War. 
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In  his  speech  on  that  occasion  he  used  words  which, 
in  view  of  the  recent  change  of  Government  during 
the  Great  War  (1914-1915),  have  a  special  signi¬ 
ficance.  He  said : — 

“As  in  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  every  other  war,  the 
penalty  of  failure  must  be  paid  by  Ministers.  That  does 
not  mean  the  abandonment  of  the  war,  but  it  might  mean 
that  the  ‘alternative  Government’  would  have  its  chance.” 

The  Liberal  Government  of  1914,  less  fortunate 
than  its  Unionist  predecessor  of  1900,  though  com¬ 
mitting  no  greater  mistakes,  has,  through  some  of 
its  Members,  had  to  “pay  the  penalty  of  failure,” 
and  the  “alternative  Government”  has  been  given 
its  chance  in  1915.  But  how  the  rewards  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  the  penalties  for  failure  are  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  hereafter  between  the  various  sections  of  this 
hybrid  Coalition  Government,  no  man  can  yet  tell. 

But  while  voting  against  supply,  he  supported 
and  voted  for  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  Lord 
Kitchener  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  the  field. 

Adversity  proverbially  brings  strange  bed-fellows. 
It  also  serves  to'  sever  cherished  friendships.  His 
strongest  supporters  among  his  Welsh  colleagues 
in  this  peace  campaign  were  Mr.  (now  Judge)  Bryn 
Roberts,  the  Member  for  South  Carnarvonshire,  and 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  the  Junior  Member  for  Merthyr 
Tydvil  —  two  men  with  whom  he  subsequently 
quarrelled  most  bitterly.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
estranged  him  completely  from  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
had  before  the  war  manifested  a  strong  desire  to 
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attach  the  brilliant  rising  Parliamentarian  to  him¬ 
self.  Among  the  ironies  of  political  fate  is  the  fact 
that  the  men  whom  he  most  bitterly  assailed  at  that 
period,  not  only  among  his  political  foes,  e.g.,  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  but  in  his 
own  party,  e.g.,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
are  now  his  colleagues  in  the  same  Cabinet. 

The  South  African  War,  indeed,  brought  the 
Liberal  Party  as  close  to-  impending  shipwreck  as 
the  Great  European  War  now  seems  to  be  doing. 
It  is  true  that  no  Coalition  Government,  sapping 
the  strength  of  Liberalism,  was  then  formed;  but 
the  creation  of  the  Imperial  League,  with  Lord 
Rosebery  as  its  president,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  as  its  vice- 
presidents,  answered,  unofficially,  the  same  purpose. 
As  has  been  suggested,  it  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
who  saved  the  credit,  if  not  the  life,  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  by  awakening  the  Liberal  conscience,  by 
prompting  its  leaders  to  uphold  in  the  House  and  in 
the  country  the  fundamental  principles  of  Liberal¬ 
ism — even  though  at  the  cost  of  being  publicly 
charged  with  treason.  Were  there  another  Lloyd 
George  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1915,  it  is  at 
least,  open  to  question  whether  the  charming 
Delilah  of  “  a  National  Government”  would  have 
been  allowed  to  lull  the  Liberal  Samson  to  sleep; 
and  whether  a  Coalition  Government  which  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  not  to 
mention  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  (now  Sir)  F. 
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E.  Smith,  would  ever  have  been  granted  even  the 
passive  support  of  English  Liberals,  much  more  of 
Irish  and  Welsh  and  Scottish  Nationalists. 

It  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  personal  influence 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
at  Derby  in  December,  I90I>  which  secured  the 
adoption  by  the  Conference  of  a  demand  that 
“negotiations  should  be  entered  upon  with  a  view 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  honorable  and  durable 
peace”  in  preference  to'  the  official  resolution  first 
proposed,  asking  the  Government  to  state  publicly 
the  terms  upon  which  it  was  prepared  to  end  the 
war.  By  the  time  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Federation  met  at  Leicester,  less  than  three  months 
later,  the  peace  policy  of  the  Official  Liberal  Party 
was  declared  by  Lloyd  George,  to  be  “firm  and 
unfaltering.”  But  the  declaration  of  this  peace 
policy  led  to  the  creation  of  the  futile,  but  once 
portentous  Imperialist  League  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Birmingham  Riots,  the  organized  conspiracy 
against  Lloyd  George,  the  mad  attempt  of  the  mob 
to  murder  him,  are  matters  of  such  public  notoriety 
as  to  demand  no  more  than  a  passing  reference.  The 
meeting  was  held  just  a  week  before  Christmas, 
1901.  The  Birmingham  press  had  stirred  up  public 
passions  by  referring  to  the  coming  visitor  as  the 
self-confessed  enemy,”  “Lloyd  George  the  traitor, 
and  similar  choice  descriptive,  but  slanderous, 
epithets.  Everything  was  done  to  incite  a  public 
demonstration  of  hostility.  Sandwichmen  paraded 
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the  streets  throughout  the  day  bearing  placards 
calling  upon  all  loyal  citizens  to  assemble  at  the 
Town  Hall  (where  Lloyd  George  was  to  speak),  to 
“defend  the  King,  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain” — a  trinity  which  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to 
them.  The  Chief  Constable,  having  failed  to  dis¬ 
suade  Mr.  Lloyd  George  from  holding  the  meeting, 
took  every  possible  precaution.  Strong  bodies  of 
police  were  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Hall, 
another  strong  force  being  concealed  within  the 
building  itself.  All  precautions,  however,  proved 
unavailing.  The  platform  was  attacked  from  with¬ 
in  the  hall  with  all  kinds  of  secretly  accumulated 
missiles,  while  the  doors  were  forced  open,  the 
beautiful  windows  wrecked.  One  man  was  killed 
and  a  number  of  the  police  seriously  injured.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  escaped  through  a  side  door  in  a 
policeman’s  uniform.  The  house  where  he  lodged 
was  protected  all  night  by  a  strong  body  of  police. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  left  next  day.  “They  failed  to 
inflict  even  a  scratch  upon  me,  although  they  had 
sworn  to  do  for  me,”  he  said. 

The  Birmingham  Riots,  however,  served  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  from  Mr.  Asquith,  no  friend 
just  then  of  Lloyd  George,  a  public  pronouncement 
that  the  attack  on  him  was : — 

“A  gross  outrage  upon  the  elementary  right  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  will  be  a  very  bad  day  when  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  in  this  country  is  not  going  to  be  tolerated,  and 
is  going  to  be  put  down  by  force,  by  terrorism.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  possession  which  an  Englishman  values  more 
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highly  than  the  inestimable  and  inalienable  right  of  free 

speech.” 

Lloyd  George’s  Peace  Campaign,  no  less  than 
the  Unionists’  South  African  War,  produced  unex¬ 
pected  results.  Before  the  brilliancy  of  the  rising 
star  of  the  young  Welsh  Nationalist  the  already 
waning  light  of  the  Imperial  statesman  paled  into 
comparative  unimportance.  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
Tariff  Reform  scheme,  the  outcome  of  some  of  the 
results  of  the  South  African  War,  was  the  last 
flicker  of  the  flame  of  a  great  genius  who  might  well 
have  been  a  greater.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Land 
Campaign  was  the  natural  reply  thereto.  The  Peace 
Campaign,  which  had  threatened  the  Liberal  Party 
with  disruption  as  fatal  as  that  resulting  from  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  proposals  in  1885,  really 
brought  healing  in  its  wings,  placed  the  mantle  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  social  reform  policy  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  young  rival,  and  made  the  Liberal 
victory  at  the  polls  in  1905  not  only  possible  but 
assured. 


CHAPTER  VII 


LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  entered  Parliament  his  heart 
full  of  hope  and  courage,  and  in  popular  estimation 
the  bearer  of  a  nation’s  fortunes.  He  had  as  definite 
a  mission  as  any  prophet  of  old,  and  had  been  as 
truly  and  unquestionably  trained  from  his  cradle  for, 
and,  into  sympathy  with  it.  Personal  ambition  had 
little,  or  no,  place  in  his  thoughts — the  fulfilment  of 
his  people’s  aspirations  much,  practically  all.  In  a 
qualified  sense  he  was  not  merely  single-hearted, 
but  had  politically  only  a  single  aim,  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  Welsh  people.  “A  free  Church, 
for  a  Free  People,  in  a  Free  Land”— Owen  Glyn- 
dwr’s  great  motto — in  a  peculiar  sense  possessed 
his  soul.  To-  free  his  co-religionists  from  bondage 
to  a  Church  Hierarchy  foreign  in  its  inception,  his 
co-peasants  from  the  oppression  of  a  Landed  Squire¬ 
archy  foreign  in  its  conception,  and  his  compatriots 
from  the  bonds  of  a  Political  Party  to  him  foreign 
in  its  ideals  and  sympathies; — these  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  he  set  himself  out  to  attain.  Of  these  three  he 
deemed  the  last  to  be  a  means  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  the  first  two,  always  associating 
Squire  and  Parson  as  allies,  and  frequently  referring 
to  the  third  as  an  indispensable  means  for  ensuring 
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victory  over  them.  “Ireland,”  he  said,  “lies  covered 
with  sores  inflicted  on  her  by  Satanic  landlords.” 
Thing’s  were  worse  still,  he  said,  in  Wales,  where 
the  Priest,  who  should  have  helped  the  victim, 
joined  the  landlord  in  robbing  the  defenceless  ten¬ 
ant.”  And  it  was  not  as  a  blatant  demagogue  ex¬ 
citing  the  passions  of  a  crowd  of  the  disaffected  that 
he  made  these  attacks.  In  his  second-reading 
speech  on  the  Tithe  Rent  Charge  Bill  in  the  Com¬ 
mons,  June,  1899,  he  said: — 

“The  Squire  and  the  Parson  have  broken  into  the  Poor- 
box  and  divided  its  contents  between  them.  .  .  .  The 
Tammany  Ring  of  Landlords  and  Parsons  are  dividing 
...  the  last  remnants  of  the  money  between  them.” 

All  his  associations,  and  consequently  all  his 
sympathies,  were  with  those  whom  he  had  ever 
been  taught  to  believe  were  the  oppressed,  and 
these  oppressed  were  his  compatriots  and  co-reli¬ 
gionists.  From  earliest  childhood  he  had  been 
obsessed  by  the  sense  of  danger  to  public  liberties 
of  Church  and  State.  In  his  own  little  world  he 
had  seen  how  the  alliance  between  Parson  and 
Squire  ever  told  to  the  detriment  of  things  and  of 
persons  dear  and  sacred  to  him.  To  his  boyhood 
imagination,  Bunyan’s  “Greatheart”  was  the  elo¬ 
quent  Nonconformist  minister,  who  from  the  pulpit 
preached  liberty  of  conscience,  and  on  the  platform 
and  at  the  polls  fought  for  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  not  born  of  them,  or  who 
have  not  lived  with  them  and  been  accorded  free 
entry  into  the  sanctuary  of  their  inmost  thoughts, 


THE  ARCH-DRUID  OF  DOWNING  STREET 
A  Musical  Correspondent  at  the  Eisteddfod  writes:  "Mr. 
Lloyd  George  then  obliged  with  'Land  of  My  Fathers.’  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  rendition  of  the  famous 
Land  song,  gave  its  full  site  value  to  every  note.” 

By  kind  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "Punch.” 
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to  appreciate  what  Disestablishment  means  to 
Welsh  Nationalists.  To  the  Episcopalian  National¬ 
ist — and  there  is  a  strong  body  of  them  in  public, 
and  many  more  in  private — Disestablishment  im¬ 
plies  enabling  the  Church  he  loves  with  a  devotion 
which  can  scarcely  be  measured  by  ordinary  human 
standards,  to  develop  on  National  lines;  freed  from 
the  restricting  trammels  of  an  alien,  anti-national 
authority,  it  would  appeal,  as  it  has  not  done  for 
long  centuries,  to  the  still  fervent  patriotism  of  the 
people,  and  enjoy  at  least  the  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  again  what  it  once  was — the  real  National 
Church  of  Wales,  instead  of  being  only  the  nominal 
National  Church  in  Wales;  and  thus  render  possible 
the  realization  of  the  fondest  dream  of  every  true 
Churchman,  to  see  the  day  dawn  when  “there  shall 
be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd.”  To  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  Nationalist  it  means  very  much  more  even 
than  this.  It  means  casting  off  the  yoke  of  centur¬ 
ies  ;  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities ;  the  attainment 
of  the  hopes  of  buried  generations ;  the  destruction 
of  all  barriers  of  caste  in  religion ;  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
privileges. 

Born  of  them,  living  ever  as  they  lived,  witness¬ 
ing  their  sufferings,  participating  in  their  disabili¬ 
ties,  Lloyd  George  early  became  a  Liberationist  of 
the  Liberationists,  as  much  political  as  religious. 
The  essence  of  his  position,  and  that  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  in  relation  to  the  great  question  of 
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Liberty  of  Conscience — as  may  be  gathered  from 
his  public  utterances — is  the  fundamental  principle 
that  the  State,  as  such,  is  neither  called  upon,  nor 
has  the  right,  to  trench  in  any  way  upon  any  man’s 
religious  convictions,  in  so  far,  that  is,  as  those 
convictions  imply  no  danger  to  the  State.  I  he 
State  is  therefore  not  entitled  to  teach  religion,  or 
to  favor  by  patronage  or  endowment  any,  or  even 
all,  sects,  much  less  to  impose  civil  disabilities  upon 
any  man  for  subscribing,  or  not  subscribing,  to  any 
creed  whatsoever. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  Church  question  and 
the  School  question  are  not  only  intimately  con¬ 
nected,  but  indissolubly  linked.  Those  who  objected 
to  pay  the  Church  Rate  to  maintain  the  structure  of 
the  Parish  Church,  object  equally  to  the  levying  of 
a  local  rate  to  purchase  furniture  for  a  Church 
School.  Those  who-  claim  that  the  Nation’s  tithe 
should  not  be  applied  to  pay  the  stipend  of  the  par¬ 
son  who  preaches  Anglican  doctrines  in  the  Parish 
Church  on  Sunday,  claim  also  that  the  County  Fund 
should  not  be  charged  with  any  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  man  or  woman  who  teaches  the  Anglican 
Catechism  in  a  pubilc  school  on  Monday.  Those 
who  protest  against  the  State  appointing  to  a 
benefice  a  man  who  professes  to  subscribe  to  one 
Confession  of  Faith,  protest  with  equal  vigor 
against  the  exclusion  from  any  State  educational 
appointment  of  any  person  whatsoever  merely  on 
the  ground  of  nonsubscription  to  that  Confession. 
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In  a  word,  the  State  Establishment  ot  Religion, 
whether  in  the  Church  or  in  the  Schools,  and  even 
the  special  recognition  by  the  State  of  any  one 
creed,  whether  its  cost  be  borne  by  the  public  or  by 
the  private  purse,  is  objected  to  by  Nonconformists 
in  Wales  as  a  matter  of  conscience  and  of  civil  right 
alike.  It  is  not  an  objection  to  the  Teaching  of 
Religion,  but  to  that  teaching  being  given  by  the 
State,  or  by  persons  in  their  capacity  as  servants  of 
the  State.  It  is  not  even  an  objection  to  the  En¬ 
dowment  of  Religion ;  Religion  may  be  endowed— 
but  not  by  the  State,  just  as  Religion  may  be  taught, 
but  not  by  the  State.  So  far  as  existing  endow¬ 
ments  are  concerned,  national  funds  must  be 
allocated  for  national,  and  not  denominational, 
objects.  So  far  as  public  rates  or  taxes,  whether 
local  or  imperial,  are  concerned,  they  must  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  public  purposes  and  institutions  under 
absolute  and  unfettered  public  control.  So  far  as 
any  appointments  are  either  in  the  gift  of,  or  regu¬ 
lated  by,  the  State,  they  must  be  entirely  free  from 
all  tests  of  creed. 

Those,  briefly,  are  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Cause  of  Disestablishment  in  Wales,  as  else¬ 
where.  In  Wales,  however,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
never  tires  of  saying,  the  Endowed  State  Church 
is  the  Church  of  only  a  small  minority,  and  that 
minority  the  richest  part  ■  of  the  community.  In 
no  other  country  in  the  world,  he  declared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  so-called  National  re- 
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ligion  the  religion  of  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
people,  adding: — 

“It  is  monstrous  that  the  State  should  continue  to  force 
on  Wales,  as  the  national  exponent  of  its  religion,  a  Church 
which  is  out  of  sympathy  with  its  aspirations,  and  unsuited 
to  its  needs.” 

To  the  charge  that  the  nation  would  lose  its  re¬ 
ligion  if  the  Church  were  disestablished,  he  replied : 

‘‘The  nation  will  never  lose  its  religion  so  long  as  it 
maintains  its  reverence  for  things  spiritual;  and  if  a  nation 
ceases  to  take.  an  interest  in  religion,  the  maintenance  by 
law  of  an  official  connection  with  religion  in  the  form  of  an 
Established  Church,  is  a  piece  of  loathsome  hyprocrisy  that 
deceives  neither  God  nor  man.” 

On  the  question  of  Endowments  he  is  equally 
outspoken.  To  the  charge  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
in  pressing  for  Disendowment  were  robbing  God, 
he  retorted  by  reminding  the  House  of  the  great 
Anglican  pillage  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  English  Church.  Then,  he  said : — 

“They  robbed  the  Catholic  Church,  they  robbed  the  mon¬ 
asteries,  they  robbed  the  altars,  they  robbed  the  almshouses, 
they  robbed  the  poor,  and  they  robbed  the  dead.  Then 
they  come  here,  when  we  are  trying  to  recover  some  part 
of  this  pillaged  property  for  the  poor,  for  whom  it  was 
originally  given,  and  they  venture  with  hands  dripping 
with  the  fat  of  sacrilege,  to  accuse  us  of  robbing  God !” 

It  was  to  such  advocacy  as  this  of  the  Cause  of 

Disestablishment  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  owed  his 

selection  as  Candidate  for  the  Carnarvon  Borough  ; 

and  to  the  People’s  enthusiasm  for  it  he  owes  his 

first  and  every  subsequent  election  to  Parliament. 

To  promote  that  Cause  in  each  of  its  two  forms — 

a  Free  Church  and  a  Free  School — he  risked  every- 
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thing.  For  the  sake  of  the  first  he  repudiated  the 
great  political  party  which  claimed  him,  refused  to 
accept  the  Official  Whips  of  his  friend  and  forerun¬ 
ner,  T.  E.  Ellis,  and  was  prepared  to  throw  out  of 
office  a  Liberal  Administration.  For  the  sake  of  the 
second  he  organized  open  revolt  against  those  who 
ruled  the  State;  conspired  with  local  authorities  all 
over  the  Principality  to  promote  what  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  National  Rebellion;  and  created  a  National 
War-chest  to  promote  that  Rebellion. 

No  man  who  did,  and  risked,  all  this  for  a  Cause, 
can  justly  be  charged  with  being  indifferent  to  its 
success  or  failure.  And  yet,  so  swiftly  run  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  life,  so  changed  are  its  outlooks,  that  his 
failure  to  fulfil  his  own  promises,  and  to  redeem 
the  pledges  of  the  various  administrations  of  which 
he  has  been  so  prominent  and  powerful  a  member, 
all  but  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the  people  who 
sacrificed  so  much  for  him,  and  threatened  to  deny 
him  in  the  future  that  personal  loyalty  to  which  in 
the  past  he  owed  so  much.  They  recalled  the  fact 
that,  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  great  dis¬ 
ruption  in  the  Liberal  Party,  Wales  could  have  had 
her  Bill  in  exchange  for  one  act  of  disloyalty  to 
Liberal  principles.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  1885,  made 
a  definite  bid  for  Welsh  support  against  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Irish  Home  Rule  proposals.  Disestablish¬ 
ment  and  Disendowment  was  the  price  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  offered — and  was  able — to  pay  for  that  sup¬ 
port.  Wales,  for  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time, 
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placed  what  she  deemed  justice  to  others  before 
what  she  felt  was  due  to  herself. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  connection  with 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Campaign  is  a  record 
of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  happenings  in  modern 
political  history.  The  incidents  of  his  revolt  against 
the  Rosebery  Administration  have  already  been  told 
(Chap  V.,  supra).  From  that  time  forward  until  his 
promotion  to  the  Cabinet  his  zeal  for  Disestablish¬ 
ment  was  never  questioned.  That  “divine  impa¬ 
tience”  which  he  said  belonged  to  every  reformer, 
characterized  his  every  reference  to  this  great  topic, 
which  had  ever  loomed  so  large  in  his  political 
horizon.  He  was  inclined  to  cry  with  Hugh  Price 
Hughes:  “Why  is  not  God  in  more  of  a  hurry!” — 
and  though  he  could  not  hurry  God,  he  did  all  that 
man  could  to  make  God’s  political  mill  grind  some¬ 
what  less  slowly.  His  old  views  of  the  duty  of  a 
Liberal  Government,  his  old  diatribes  against  it  for 
ignoring  Welsh  claims,  even  his  bitter  invectives 
against  Tory  Ministries  on  account  of  their  broken 
promises,  have  recurred  of  late  years  like  so  many 
boomerangs,  striking  the  hand  that  cast  them.  “The 
Welsh  people  are  suspicious  of  the  Government,” 
he  declared  when  “Tom”  Ellis  was  its  Chief  Whip ; 
but  he  waxed  exceeding  wrath  when  the  same 
people,  under  still  greater  provocation,  grew  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  Government  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  Member.  He  had  revolted  against  the  Rosebery 
Administration  which  broke  pledges  made,  not  by 
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itself  but  by  the  National  Liberal  Federation;  but 
he  could  find  no  censure  severe  enough  for  those 
who  advocated  revolt  against  the  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  Administration,  though  it  failed  to  fulfil  its  own 
pledges  in  respect  of  the  selfsame  question  of  pre¬ 
cedence  for  the  Welsh  Bill. 

A  Parliamentary  colleague  who  ventured  to  cast 
a  doubt  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  Government  policy 
in  pushing  new  questions  in  front  of  Disestablish¬ 
ment,  was  threatened  with  military  discipline  “in 
the  guardroom,”  by  the  ex-rebel  martinet.  Noncon¬ 
formist  organizations,  which  protested  against  this 
threat,  were  charged  with  “malicious  misrepre¬ 
sentation,”  and  censured  for  “presuming  to  dictate 
to  the  Government  the  time  and  method’  of  its 
attack  on  the  enemy.  Even  the  Chairman  of  the 
Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  was  lectured  for  declar¬ 
ing  that  “nothing  short  of  making  Disestablishment 
a  measure  of  first  importance  to  be  brought  on  at  an 
early  period  shall  command  the  support  of  Welsh 
Liberal  Members.” 

This,  however,  was  all  due  to  a  changed  point 
of  view.  What  his  followers  in  the  country,  his 
colleagues  in  the  House,  and,  quite  possibly,  he 
himself  failed,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  realize,  was 
that  his  entry  into  the  Cabinet  necessarily  affected 
his  old  intimate  association  with  the  Principality, 
and  as  necessarily  modified  his  outlook.  No  mere 
Welsh  question,  not  even  Disestablishment,  could 
possibly  appear  in  the  same  perspective  from  inside 
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the  Cabinet  as  it  ever  had  done  from  outside.  For 
the  Cabinet  Minister  seeth  not  things  as  the  Private 
Member  seeth  them,  and  consequently  has  to  focus 
all  things  anew.  He  had  risen  to  eminence  as  par 
excellence  the  Welsh  leader  de  facto.  It  is  true  he 
had  declined  nomination  to  the  Chair  of  the  Welsh 
Parliamentary  Party;  but  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  his  admission  into  the  Cabinet,  he  certain¬ 
ly  exercised  greater  influence  in  the  Party  than  did 
any  other  member  thereof.  That  influence  was  all 
for  a  militant  policy  while  the  Party  of  which  it  was 
a  section  was  in  Opposition ;  it  became  a  pacific  in¬ 
fluence  when  the  Liberal  Party  regained  power  and 
he  became  a  Cabinet  Minister.  No  one  who  knows 
him  as  intimately  as  I  do,  ever  questioned  the 
honesty  of  his  Liberationist  convictions,  or  the 
ardency  of  his  desire  to  see  the  Welsh  Bill  placed 
on  the  Statute  Book.  But  he  himself,  though  he 
believed  quite  as  implicitly  in  Mr.  'Chamberlain’s 
ardent  and  honest  desire  to  pass  an  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act,  nevertheless  seldom  missed  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  gibe  at  the  Birmingham  Imperialist  for  not 
putting  it  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  for  permitting 
other  and  newer  questions  to  be  put  in  front  of  it. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  situation  was  admirably  put 
by  his  old  friend  and  co-rebel,  D.  A.  Thomas,  who 
pointed  out  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  Lloyd 
George  to  continue  a  Welsh  Nationalist  Leader 
while  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  as  it  would  be  for 
Parnell  to  remain  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Party  if 
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he  became  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
refused  to  recognize  this ;  and  it  is  this  fact  alone 
that  accounts  for  the  degree  of  estrangement  which 
arose  between  him  and  some  of  his  most  loyal 
friends  when,  after  his  entry  into  the  Cabinet,  they 
persisted  in  pursuing  his  policy  of  pressing  Dis¬ 
establishment  forward,  and  when  he,  though  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  continued  to  attend  Welsh  Party 
meetings  and  to  influence  their  decisions. 

Unconsciously,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  certain¬ 
ly,  Disestablishment  had  begun,  not  so  much  to 
decline  in  its  importance,  but  to  recede  in  his  mind 
in  its  position  relative  to  other  questions,  even  be¬ 
fore  he  became  Cabinet  Minister.  In  1904  he  de¬ 
clared  in  a  memorable  pronouncement  through  the 
Press  that  Home  Rule  for  Wales  was  more  urgent 
than  Disestablishment.  In  1905  he  became  angry 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Party,  Sir  Alfred  Thomas 
(now  Lord  Pontypridd)  for  insisting  that  Disestab¬ 
lishment  should  have  precedence  over  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Balfour  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Welsh  Coercion  Act  of  1904.  But  Dis¬ 
establishment  has  been  passed,  and  the  two  Acts 
upon  which  he  turned  the  whole  force  of  his  artil¬ 
lery  in  1905,  remain  still  on  the  Statute  Book  un¬ 
altered — weapons  ready  to  the  hand  of  the  next 
reactionary  Ministry.  In  1906  he  warned  his  friends 
in  Wales  against  forcing  Disestablishment  into 
rivalry  for  precedence  with  measures  of  Social  Re¬ 
form.  By  1907  he  contended  that  the  House  of 
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Lords  must  be  muzzled,  and  put  in  irons,  before 
Disestablishment  or  anything  else  was  seriously 
attempted.  Ten  years  earlier  (1896)  he  could  not 
agree  with  Lord  Rosebery,  the  ex-Premier,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  was  “the  lion  in  the  path  of  Liberal 
legislation.” 

Coming  more  frequently  into  contact  with  him, 
and  more  directly  under  his  personal  influence,  his 
Parliamentary  colleagues  proved  more  amenable 
than  did  the  Nonconformist  leaders  in  the  country. 
As  the  Liberal  programme  unfolded  itself,  and  it 
was  seen  that  Disestablishment,  even  when  figur¬ 
ing  in  it  at  all,  threatened  to  occupy  an  ever  more 
and  more  subordinate  position,  doubts  began  to 
appear,  and  dissatisfaction  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
country.  Deputation  after  deputation  waited  upon 
the  Welsh  Members,  who,  thus  spurred,  made  re¬ 
presentations  in  turn  to  the  Government,  only  to  be 
soothed  and  pacified  like  fractious  children.  Sub¬ 
missive  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  discipline,  the  Welsh 
Party  utterly  failed  to  learn  the  lesson  he  himself 
had  taught  them — namely,  that  the  measure  of  their 
influence  with  the  party  in  power  was  precisely  the 
measure  of  the  lengths  to  which  they  were  them¬ 
selves  prepared  to  go  in  insisting  upon  getting  what 
their  constituents  wanted.  He  hypnotized  them, 
and  perhaps  himself,  into  the  belief  that  Lloyd 
George,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  holding  high  com¬ 
mand  in  the  Regular  Army  in  1907,  was  essentially 
still  the  Lloyd  George  the  Rebel  of  1894,  and  Lloyd 
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George  the  Guerrilla  Chief  of  1900,  pursuing  as 
unfalteringly  as  then  the  same  objects.  Without 
judging  the  influences  which  swayed  them,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  trusted  more  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  presence,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenna,  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Jones  being  in  the  Administration, 
though  outside  the  Cabinet,  than  they  did  to  them¬ 
selves.  His  commanding  influence  among  them 
atrophied  the  will  power  of  the  Welsh  Party,  and 
the  sheep-like  timidity  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  taunted  them,  and  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
had  so  hotly  resented,  became  more  pronounced 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
could  not,  with  any  sense  of  honor  and  loyalty  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  prompt  his  Welsh 
compatriots  at  their  Party  meetings  to  agitation 
calculated  to  hamper  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  it¬ 
self.  It  was  from  an  altogether  mistaken  sense  of 
loyalty  to  him  that  they  themselves  abstained  from 
taking  steps  which  his  official  position  in  the 
Government  alone  debarred  him  from  initiating. 
Had  they  only  acted  as  he  would  have  acted  were 
he  still  a  private  Member,  they  would  have  im¬ 
mensely  strengthened  his  position  in  the  Cabinet  as 
de  facto  Minister  for  Wales.  As  it  was,  doubt  of 
their  own  capacity — differing  therein  fundamental¬ 
ly  from  him— deterred  them  from  taking  any 
aggressive  action,  or  even  any  firm  stand,  for  some 
years  against  the  Government.  Without  charging 
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him  with  conceit,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  a  just  appreciation  of  his  own 
qualities,  and  seldom  failed  to  manifest  indomit¬ 
able  faith  in  himself.  Had  he  ruled  at  the  Vatican, 
subscription  to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility 
would  have  been  enforced  upon  every  Roman 
Catholic  under  pains  and  penalties  here  and  here¬ 
after. 

He  was  fond  of  quoting  Napoleon’s  famous  say¬ 
ing  that  ‘‘although  there  are  twenty  millions  of 
people  in  Italy,  I  never  met  but  two  men  there.” 
In  his  whole  political  career  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did 
not  meet  with  many  men  in  the  Napoleonic  sense. 
But  when  he  did  there  was  always  trouble.  “I  meet 
Hugh  Price  Hughes  men  everywhere,”  he  said  on 
one  occasion;  thus  indicating  that  the  great  Wes¬ 
leyan  had  left  the  imprint  of  his  own  virile  char¬ 
acter  strongly  marked  upon  some  of  his  followers. 
Though  there  was  no  Lloyd  George  among  the 
Welsh  Members  after  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  he 
found  there  was  a  remnant  of  “Lloyd  George  men” 
still  left  among  the  Nonconformist  leaders  in  the 
country.  And  these  created  trouble.  They  could 
not  forget  the  lessons  he  had  taught  them.  Some  of 
them  were  men  not  prone  to  draw  fine  distinctions, 
such  as  differentiating  between  a  Rosebery  and  a 
Campbell-Bannerman  Administration,  or  between 
a  Tom  Ellis  as  Government  Whip  and  a  Lloyd 
George  as  Cabinet  Minister.  While  still  personally 
loyal  to  him,  as  most,  though  not  all,  of  them  ever 
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remained,  they  refused  to  regard  his  presence  in  the 
Cabinet  as  a  hostage  for  Disestablishment.  Serious 
friction  ensued.  The  great  Nonconformist  bodies  on 
which  he  had  always  relied  threatened  to  break 
away  entirely  from  his  leadership.  At  the  Annual 
Conferences  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Wales, 
always  a  militant  body,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sent  specially  accredited  am¬ 
bassadors  bearing  personal  letters  from  himself 
addressed  to  the  Union,  making  definite  promises 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  urging  continued 
faith  in  the  Ministry  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  it 
was  decided  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
great  denominations  in  establishing  a  Nonconform¬ 
ist  League  for  Wales,  for  the  one  and  only  object  of 
promoting  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill.  All 
the  other  connexional  organizations  —  Baptist, 
Calvinistic  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  —  readily 
signified  their  adhesion.  The  largest  and  most 
representative  National  Convention  ever  seen  in 
the  Principality  was  arranged  to  be  held  in  Car¬ 
diff.  The  editor  of  a  great  London  religious  weekly 
voiced  the  prevalent  feeling  by  declaring  that  Non¬ 
conformists  had  already  left  the  Liberal  camp.  He 
proceeded : — 

“What  they  drew  the  sword  for  was  religious  liberty. 
That  inflamed  their  enthusiasm  .  .  .  and  they  have  now 

made  up  their  minds  that  this  cause  is  not  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  ...  Is  there  one  Welshman  who 
believes  that  the  present  Government  will  take  up  Disestab¬ 
lishment?” 
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But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  a  way,  as  well  as  a 
will,  of  his  own.  In  a  short  time  the  same  editor 
in  the  same  paper  had  chopped  round  as  completely 
and  as  readily  as  he  did  more  recently  on  the 
question  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  alleged  aspirations 
for  the  Premiership. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  first  pooh-poohed  the  Con¬ 
vention,  paying  a  Welsh  journalist  the  unprece¬ 
dented  and  totally  undeserved  compliment  of  saying 
that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the  whole  agita¬ 
tion.  However,  he  thought  better  of  it,  himself 
attended  the  Convention  early  in  October,  1907,  and 
at  his  own  request  was  met  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  the  evening  before  the  great  gathering.  At 
this  consultation  he  gave  an  undertaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  which  was  reduced  to  writing, 
to  the  effect  that: — 

“The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  shall  be  introduced, 
and  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  fourth 
Session  (1909)  of  the  existing  Parliament,  unless  that 
Session  be  devoted  exclusively  to  determine  the  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Peers  and  the  People,  or  to  legislation  directly 
affecting  the  Electoral  law.” 

The  summoning  of  the  Convention  thus  answered 
its  immediate  purpose,  though  the  pledge  given 
was  not  redeemed  until  a  later  period  and  in  another 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  like  many  another  man  of  his 
“brilliant  but  hasty  intelligence,”  does  not  always 
look  before  he  leaps.  He  undoubtedly  committed 
in  connection  with  the  course  of  the  Welsh  Dis¬ 
establishment  Bill  more  than  one  serious  error  of 
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tactics,  if  not  of  strategy.  The  first  and  most 
obvious  of  these,  perhaps,  was  the  appointment  of 
the  wholly  unnecessary  Welsh  Church  Commission 
which  was  itself  responsible  for  postponing  the 
introduction  of  the  Welsh  Bill.  In  appointing  Mr. 
lustice  Vaughan  Williams  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  did  more  to  defer 
the  realization  of  Welsh  hopes  than  any  meie  Con¬ 
servative  opposition  could  have  effected.  An  even 
more  serious  mistake  was  made  when,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  Welsh  Members,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
acquiesced  in  a  pledge  given  by  the  (late)  Liberal 
Government  to  pass  a  Welsh  Disestablishment 
Postponement  Bill  after  the  main  Act  had  actually 
been  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book.  This  was  the 
last  straw.  It  overstrained  the  patience  of  even 
the  submissive  "Welsh  Members.  Supported  and 
encouraged  by  great  outbursts  of  indignation  all 
over  Wales,  the  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party  for 
once  took  a  bold  and  determined  stand  against  both 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Government.  Three 
Cabinet  Ministers— including  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  two  other  Ministers  outside  the  Cabinet,  at¬ 
tended  meetings  of  the  Welsh  Members  in  the  vain 
endeavor  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  stood  firm.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  usual 
intuition— a  gift  which  he  undoubtedly  possesses  in 
marked  degree— seems  to  have  failed  him.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  further  mistake  of  publicly  attacking  the 
Nonconformist  leaders  in  the  country  and  his  re- 
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calcitrant  colleagues  in  Parliament.  The  former, 
whom  he  had  previously  called  “the  trusty  and 
trusted  leaders”  of  Wales,  he  now  designated  as 
“small  men  in  big  positions.”  His  colleagues  he 
charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  with  being  “mean 
and  small,”  with  lack  of  “generosity”  to  a  much 
harassed  Church,  and  with  prompting  Wales  to  act 
with  less  than  “dignity  in  the  great  hour  that  has 
come  to  it.”  These  attacks,  coming  from  him,  were 
deeply  resented  by  men  who  had  given  their  whole 
lives  to  the  promotion  of  the  Cause  he  had  been 
sent  to  Parliament  to  advocate. 

No  more  earnest  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
Church  was  ever  delivered  than  that  which  the 
champion  par  excellence  of  Welsh  Disestablish¬ 
ment  made  to  his  colleagues  from  Wales  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  occasion.  The  Post¬ 
ponement  Bill  gave  the  Disestablished  Church  six 
months’  grace  after  the  end  of  the  war  before  the 
Disestablishment  Act  became  operative.  Church 
advocates  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  openly 
avowed  their  intention  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Act.  The  Welsh  Members  realized  that  there 
would  in  all  probability  be  a  General  Election 
during  that  six  months,  that  their  Bill  would  have 
to  be  fought  for  again  at  the  election ;  that  thus  the 
three  years  spent  in  passing  the  Parliament  Act 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  reject  Bills 
passed  by  the  Commons  would  be  wasted ;  the 
Parliament  Act  itself  nullified;  and  the  certainty 
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that  if  the  Unionists  gained  a  victory  at  the  polls 
the  Welsh  Act  would  be  made  a  dead  letter  before 
the  date  fixed  by  the  Postponement  Bill  for  the  Act 
becoming  operative.  Lloyd  George  endeavored  to 
discount  these  fears.  He  said : — 

“This  war  has  raised  issues  never  thought  of — deep, 
searching,  permanent  issues  that  will  affect  the  whole  life 
of  this  country  and  the  destinies  of  humanity  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Those  questions — great  questions  of  reconstruction 
— those  are  the  questions  which  will  occupy  the  minds  of 
the  nation,  of  every  class,  great  and  small,  when  the  War 
is  over.  They  will  be  impatient  of  sectarian  controversies. 
They  will  not  tolerate  them.  They  will  want  to  get  some¬ 
thing  bigger.  .  .  .  There  may  be  men  of  strong  sectar¬ 

ian  animus  who  will  want  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
counry  upon  repealing  this  Act.  I  do  not  think  they  will 
find  countenance  in  their  own  party.  But  if  you  want  to 
create  a  public  opinion  and  atmosphere  that  will  help  them, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  refuse  to  deal  generously,  fairly, 
equitably,  and  in  a  large  way,  with  topics  of  this  kind. 
...  I  am  looking  forward  to  Wales  getting  something 
out  of  this  war.  It  is  the  greatest  opportunity.  .  .  • 
But  she  will  have  to  show  .  .  .  that  there  is  nothing 
mean  and  small  in  the  way  she  faces  a  great  situation.” 

His  colleagues  not  only  did  not  participate  in 

his  confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  Unionist 

leaders,  but  bitterly  resented  the  suggestion  that 

they  had  not  dealt  “generously,  fairly,  equitably” 

with  the  Church. 

The  Welsh  Members  in  the  House,  like  their 
supporters  in  the  country,  had  at  length  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  pledged  to,  and  part  of, 
a  great  National  enterprise;  and  they  were  quite 
prepared  to  pay  in  sacrifice  the  standard  price  of 
asserting  the  claims  of  nationality  at  home  no  less 
than  on  the  Continent.  It  was  only  now  they 
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learnt  the  lesson  he  had,  at  the  cost  of  much  per¬ 
sonal  persecution,  taught  them  in  years  long  past. 
But  thus  was  wisdom  again  justified  of  her  child¬ 
ren.  The  firm  stand  taken  by  a  small  body  of  Welsh 
Members,  backed  up  as  they  were  by  a  United 
Wales,  enabled  Lloyd  George’s  W elsh  colleagues 
now  to  score  a  far  more  notable,  and  certainly  an 
immeasurably  more  important,  victory  over  the 
two  combined  Front  Benches  in  July,  1915,  than 
did  his  own  quartette  revolt  win  against  the  far 
weaker  Rosebery  Administration  in  1894. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  part  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  as  Cabinet  Minister,  really  played  in  get¬ 
ting  the  Welsh  Bill  securely  placed,  as  it  now  is, 
on  the  Statute  Book.  Cabinet  secrets — notwith¬ 
standing  the  Lloyd  George-Haldane  discord — are 
inviolable.  We  can  therefore  only  conjecture.  Thus, 
while  one  school  insists  that  Wales  would  never 
have  got  her  Bill  had  Mr.  Lloyd  George  not  been 
in  the  Cabinet,  another  contends  with  equal  vigor, 
that  had  he  remained  a  private  Member  that  Bill 
would  have  been  introduced  earlier,  been  subjected 
to  less  emasculation,  and  emerged  from  Committee 
in  a  more  satisfactory  condition, — or  the  Liberal 
Government  which  failed  to  do  this  would  have  it¬ 
self  ceased  to  exist. 

However,  the  great  fact  remains.  After  nearly 
half  a  century’s  stubborn,  persistent  fighting,  Wales 
has  won  a  measure  of  Religious  Equality.  Though 
generations,  who  sacrificed  much  at  its  shrine,  have 
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gone  to  their  graves  with  their  prayer  unanswered 
in  their  day,  those  sacrifices  have  not  been  vain  nor 
those  prayers  futile.  Wales  is  to-day  preparing 
balm  to  heal  the  wounds  caused  in  the  bitter  fight, 
and  hopes  soon  to  prove  herself  a  United  Wales  in 
a  more  real  sense  than  she  has  been  since  the  days 
of  Llewelyn  the  Great. 

The  story  of  his  other  great  revolt  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Liberty  of  Conscience  in  the  Schools  can 
only  here  be  told  in  broad  outline.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  regarded  the  Fight  for  the  Schools  as  iden¬ 
tical  in  purpose  with  that  for  Disestablishment,  and 
both  as  inseparable  from  the  assertion  of  national 
right  and  duty.  Speaking  at  a  National  Convention 
at  Cardiff  (October  6,  1904),  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Schools,  he 
said : — 

“We  are  fighting  for  Religious  Equality.  .  .  •  The 
People  of  Wales  have  undertaken  this  great  enterprise  not 
as  individuals,  not  as  members  of  a  party,  not  even  as 
members  of  Churches,  but  as  a  nation.  Wales  has  entered 
the  lists  to  champion  the  most  sacred  cause  that  was  ever 
entrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  people— the  great  cause  of 
Freedom  of  Conscience.” 

The  Balfour  Education  Act  of  1902,  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  the  Khaki  Election  of  1900,  alone 
saved  the  Church  Schools  in  Wales  literally  from 
extinction.  Under  that  Act  the  duty  of  maintain¬ 
ing  all  Elementary  Schools  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  was  laid  upon  the  County  or 
other  Councils  as  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 
The  Schools  were  broadly  divided  into  two  classes, 
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Provided  and  Non-Provided.  The  Provided  Schools 
were  the  property  of  the  Councils,  and  under  their 
complete  control.  The  buildings  of  the  Non-Pro¬ 
vided  Schools  remained  the  property  of  the  owning 
denomination — chiefly  Church  of  England.  The 
use  of  the  buildings  during  school  hours  was 
granted  free  of  rent  to  the  Councils,  on  which  was 
cast  the  duty  of  maintaining  the  schools  efficiently 
at  the  cost  of  the  local  rates.  But,  and  this  was  the 
crux  of  the  situation,  the  actual  control  of  the 
school,  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  teachers  was 
concerned,  was  vested  in  the  denominational  own¬ 
ers.  In  other  words,  to  use  one  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  descriptive  phrases,  “The  Parson  appoints 
the  Teacher,  the  Public  pays  him.”  And  the 
Teacher,  appointed  by  the  Parson  and  paid  by  the 
Public,  had  to  give  religious  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  the  denominational  owner.  This, 
coupled  with  the  imposition  by  the  same  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  Corn  Tax,  afforded  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the 
opportunity  for  the  epigrammatic  gibe  that  the 
country  was  now  to  have  “dear  bread  and  cheap 
Catechism.” 

English  Nonconformity  was  seething  with  dis¬ 
content — Lloyd  George  voiced  it.  Welsh  Noncon¬ 
formity  was  in  open  rebellion — Lloyd  George  mo¬ 
bilized  its  forces.  English  Nonconformists  adopted 
the  principle  of  Passive  Resistance — a  refusal  to  pay 
the  school  rate,  which,  being  used  for  the  purpose 
of  denominational  teaching,  they  held  to  be  a  re- 
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suscitation  of  the  long  defunct  Church  Rate.  Wales, 
under  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  leadership  and  inspira¬ 
tion,  went  a  step  farther.  Its  Local  Authorities 
combined  to  refuse  to  levy  a  rate  in  aid  of  the  Non- 
Provided  Schools  at  all. 

Having  accepted  enthusiastically  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  policy  and  leadership,  his  supporters  in 
Wales  viewed  with  apprehension  signs  of  a  rap- 
proachement  between  their  trusted  leader  and  the 
astute  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  This  was  the  first 
incursion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  into  the  mazy  paths 
of  the  bog-land  of  “Concordats,”  which  in  later 
years  his  Welsh  supporters  declare  to  have  been 
his  one  weakness  in  the  great  struggle  for  Freedom 
of  Conscience — a  weakness  which  only  became 
more  marked  after  his  promotion  to  the  Cabinet. 
The  Llandrindod  attempt  at  a  Concordat  proved 
abortive,  as  did  also  subsequent  efforts  to  arrive  at 
a  mutual  understanding.  For  the  sake  of  peace  and 
national  co-operation,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  greater  concessions  to  the  Church 
Party  than  his  followers  would  have  approved.  Had 
the  matter  been  left  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  alone,  a  settlement  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  arrived  at.  The  Bishop,  however, 
had  less  control  over  his  clergy  than  had  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  over  his  Nonconformist  followers.  The 
negotiations  broke  down,  mainly  owing  to  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Clergy  to  surrender  the  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  teachers,  and  of  imposing  a  sectarian 
test  as  a  condition  of  appointment. 
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This  left  Mr.  Lloyd  George  free  to  pursue  his 
campaign,  which  he  did  relentlessly.  Under  his 
direction  every  candidate  for  a  seat  on  the  Welsh 
County  Councils  was  asked  to  pledge  himself : — 

(1)  To  the  policy  of  full  public  control  of  all  schools 
supported  from  public  funds. 

(2)  To  the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  teachers. 

(3)  To  the  support  of  the  “No  Rate  Policy”  described 
above. 

The  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory  for  his 
policy  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Principality.  As  he  put  it  in  Biblical  phrase :  “The 
Philistine  Parsons  were  smitten,  hip  and  thigh, 
from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba.”  The  people  rallied 
everywhere  to  his  support.  He  thus  summarizes 
the  victory : — 

“Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  there 
was  such  an  uprising  of  the  people  as  has  not  been  seen 
in  Wales  since  the  days  of  Llewelyn  (the  last  Native  Prince 
of  Wales).  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  .  .  .  Wales  is 
united  in  its  stand  for  freedom.  Even  in  the  great  year  of 
1868  a  few  constituencies  stood  outside  the  national  move¬ 
ment.  To-day  Wales  is  one  and  undivided.” 

The  Councils,  re-invigorated  by  the  unqualified 

support  of  the  people  at  the  polls,  rigidly  adhered 

to'  the  “No  Rate  Policy.”  Then  denominational 

schools  experienced  trying  times ;  some  were 

squeezed  out  of  existence;  others  were  in  extremis. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  a  great  National  Convention 

of  all  sects  and  parties  held  at  Cardiff  in  October, 

1904,  but  from  participation  in  which  the  Church 

Party  abstained,  thus  defined  and  justified  his 

policy : — 
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All  that  is  good  in  the  Act  we  will  administer  rigidly, 
ruthlessly.  We  can  so  administer  the  Act  as  to  exercise 
fairly  clear,  definite  control  over  the  schools,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  withholding  rate  aid.  We  recommend  that  policy 
to  the  Councils — to  administer  the  law  and  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law  without  levying  a  rate 
for  sectarian  institutions  that  refused  popular  control, 
and  imposed  offensive  tests  on  teachers.  .  .  .  We 
will  give  them  the  bond  obtained  by  a  species  of  Parliament¬ 
ary  fraud,  but  only  the  bond,  ‘just  one  pound  of  flesh.’ 
•  •  •  We  will  deal  with  these  eccleciastical  Shylocks  upon 
that  footing.  We  will  give  them  just  one  pound  of  flesh, 
but  no  blood.  .  .  .  We  have  staked  our  reputation  by 
the  result.  By  our  demeanor  in  the  contest  shall  we  be 
judged  for  all  ages.  .  .  .  And  when  the  contest  is  over, 
Wales  will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  that  has  established 
for  ever  in  the  British  Constitution  the  principle  that  no 
man  on  British  soil  shall  suffer  any  proscription  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  for  any  belief  he  honestly  holds  as  to 
matters  that  pertain  to  his  own  soul.” 

Brave  words  and  an  inspiring  appeal,  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  But- — the  hope  has  never  been 
realized.  Events  proved  too  strong  for  the  Welsh 
leader  and  his  solid  phalanx  of  Local  Authorities. 
The  Government  introduced  and  passed  “The 
Education  (Defaulting  Authorities)  Act,’  known 
generally  as  “The  Welsh  Coercion  Act.”  It  was 
avowedly  aimed  at  Wales,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  what  practically 
amounted  to  autocratic  power  which  could  be  ex¬ 
ercised  without  appeal  to  the  law  court.  The  Act 
was  passed  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  bitter  and 
determined  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  such,  by  then,  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Liberal  Party  that,  as 
has  already  been  detailed  (Chap,  V.,  supra),  after 
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Mr.  Asquith  had  conferred  with  the  Welsh  leader, 
the  whole  of  the  Opposition,  to  mark  their  sense 
of  the  action  of  the  Government,  followed  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  a  body  out  of  the  House,  refusing 
to  take  further  part  in  the  consideration  of  the  Bill. 

The  passing  of  this  Act  necessitated  the  taking 
of  further  measures  in  Wales,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  forthwith  inaugurated  a  new  campaign 
against  the  Coercion  Act.  The  leading  features  of 
this  new  policy  were  outlined  in  “The  Times”  and 
other  papers  in  what  Mr.  Du  Parcq  diplomatically 
calls  “an  unauthorized  but  well  informed  article.” 
Writing  me  from  London,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said: 

“I  mean  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Welsh 
Executive  at  Llandrindod,  and  although  the  meeting  will 
not  be  open  to  the  public,  there  are  two  or  three  things  I 
should  like  to  communicate  to  the  Press,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  interview,  or  by  some  other  means  which  you  can 
best  advise  on.  .  .  .  Why  should  anyone  assume  the 

illegality  of  the  objects  for  which  the  money  is  collected? 
The  money  is  collected  simply  to  provide  education  for  the 
children  in  the  event  of  the  Government  and  the  County 
Councils  between  them  either  neglecting  or  refusing  to  do 
so.  Surely  that  is  not  an  illegal  object.  Even  assuming 
the  action  of  the  County  Councils  to  be  illegal,  which  I 
deny,  that  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  fund.” 

The  “fund”  here  referred  to  was  the  National 
Fund  raised  in  Wales  for  the  purposes  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  Coercion  Act.  Collections  in  aid 
of  it  were  made  in  the  chapels  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion  in  Wales.  It  was  largely  expended  in  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  “emergency  schools" 
in  “single  school  areas,”  that  is  in  parishes  where 
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the  only  school  available  was  a  Church  School.  To 
draw  Nonconformist  children  from  those  Church 
Schools  was  the  object  of  the  “emergency  schools.” 

The  battle  raged  fiercely.  Charges  were  freely 
made  against  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  Councils 
that  the  teachers  in  the  Non-Provided  Schools  were 
being  starved,  and  the  children  suffering  through 
the  schoolrooms  being  left  without  fire  in  the  severe 
weather.  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts  continued  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  “No 
Rate  Policy.  ’  Carmarthenshire,  led  by  Professor 
D.  E.  Jones,  renounced  its  former  fealty.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  much  perturbed  by  these  three  things. 
Writing  me  October,  1905,  six  weeks  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  Cabinet  Minister,  he  said : — 

“I  shall  either  issue  a  statement  to  the  Press  on  the  whole 
position  with  regard  to  the  Welsh  Revolt,  or  I  will  give 
you  an  interview.  This  will  cover  both  the  Bryn  Roberts 
business  and  the  Carmarthenshire  affair.  ...  I  know 
now  from  experience  that  most  of  your  difficulties  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  great  fight  come,  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from 
your  own  comrades.  .  .  .  You  can  announce  now  that 

the  Campaign  Committee  have  decided  to  see  that  fuel  will 
be  supplied  in  all  the  Council  Schools  of  Montgomeryshire. 

.  .  .  We  quite  see  that  that  is  a  matter  that  cannot 
brook  delay,  and  we  have  communicated  to  the  right 
quarters  the  assurance  that  whatever  coal  is  supplied  .  .  . 
the  Campaign  Fund  will  bear  the  expense  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  refuses  to  recognize  that  its  obligation  is  to  administer 
the  law  impartially  as  between  Church  and  Provided 
Schools,  and  not  to  utilize  grants  earned  by  the  latter  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  former.” 

The  last  sentence  refers  to  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Defaulting  Authorities  Act,  enabling  the 
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Board  of  Education,  if  it  saw  fit,  to  apply  grants 
earned  by  Council  Schools  towards  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  Church  Schools  in  cases  where  rate  aid  was 
refused. 

The  reference  to  Carmarthenshire  is  to  another 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  shattered  hopes.  He  had, 
during  the  debates  on  the  Act  of  1902,  obtained 
from  Mr.  Balfour  a  definite  promise  of  Educational 
Home  Rule  for  Wales.  He  had  labored  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  induce  the  Welsh  Councils  to  agree  upon 
a  scheme  creating  a  Welsh  National  Council  of 
Education.  He  believed  he  had  secured  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  all.  Writing  in  a  leading  Review  in 
1904,  he  said: — 

“An  event  has  happened  within  the  last  few  weeks  which 
bids  fair  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the  history  of  Wales. 
Without  controversy  or  advertisement,  a  National  Council 
has  been  set  up  after  prolonged  negotiations  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  representatives  of  the  Welsh 
County  Councils.  The  functions  of  this  _  Council  will  be 
the  superintending  and  inspecting  of  the  higher,  secondary, 
and  primary  education  in  the  country,  and  the  making  of 
provision  for  training  teachers.” 

The  unexpected  defection  of  Carmarthenshire, 
coupled  with  the  hostility  of  his  old  colleague  and 
co-rebel,  D.  A.  Thomas,  proved  the  death-blow  to 
his  hopes  of  then  securing  Educational  Autonomy 
for  Wales.  Hisi  intense  disappointment  is  only 
feebly  reflected  in  the  above  reference  to  the  action 
of  those  upon  whose  support  he  had  relied. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  power,  and 
the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  Cabinet, 
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the  hopes  of  Wales  to  secure  the  Bill  for  which  she 
had  then  fought  for  forty  years,  and  the  hopes  of 
English  Nonconformists  to  see  the  early  repeal  of 
the  disabling  provisions  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1902,  reached  high-water  mark.  The  Liberal 
Government,  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  one  of  its 
most  prominent  Members,  held  office  for  ten  years. 
The  Disestablishment  Act  has  just  been  placed 
safely  on  the  Statute  Book.  The  No  Rate  Policy 
has  long  since  been  abandoned  in  Wales.  Passive 
Resistance  has  flickered  out  in  England.  The  Act 
of  1902,  with  all  its  Nonconformist  disabilities,  is 
still  unamended,  and  even  the  Welsh  Coercion  Act 
of  1904  is  still  on  the  Statute  Book  ready  to  be 
enforced  should  the  need  arise.  Many  who  flocked 
at  his  call  to  the  Banner  of  Rebellion  in  1902-1905, 
view  with  anything  but  equanimity  the  possible  re¬ 
turn  to  power  after  the  present  war  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  with  these  weapons  of  coercion 
yet  available  for  use. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


CABINET  MINISTER 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  George  first  entered  Parliament 
not  only  did  his  political  opponents  ridicule  the  idea 
of  a  young  country  solicitor,  and  a  poor  man  at  that, 
presuming  to  aspire  to  a  position  which  had  hitherto 
been  the  special  preserve  of  the  Welsh  aristocracy, 
but  even  the  older  members  of  his  own  party 
greeted  the  advent  of  the  young  firebrand  in  a  spirit 
of  tolerant  condescension.  Each  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  new  force  which  had  entered  into 
Welsh  politics  constituted  a  power  which  had  to  be 
reckoned  with.  He  owes  both  his  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  in  the  counsels  of  the  Welsh  Parliamentary 
Party,  where  he  soon  became  the  most  prominent 
figure,  and  his  promotion  to  Cabinet  rank,  to  no 
extraneous  influence  other  than  the  notorious  fact 
that  in  a  very  peculiar  sense  he  had  the  democracy 
behind  him,  first  that  of  Wales,  then  that  of  the 
Kingdom.  By  to-day  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
probably  no  statesman  whose  name  is  better  known 
to,  or  more  popular  with,  the  democracy  of  the 
Empire.  He  possessed  none  of  the  traditional 
qualifications  for  Cabinet  rank;  high  birth,  great 
wealth,  social  influence,  even  academic  distinctions 
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and  professional  position,  all  were  lacking.  What¬ 
ever  spoils  of  office  and  power  have  fallen  to  his 
share  have  been  won  literally  by  his  own  bow  and 
spear  in  fierce  unflagging  combats,  which  tested 
nerve,  skill,  courage,  and  endurance.  All  these  he 
possessed  and  used  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Thus  the  reviled  of  a  very  few  years  ago  has 
to-day  honors  heaped  thick  upon  him.  The  boy 
who  was  reared  in  a  shoemaker’s  cottage  is  made 
the  freeman  of  each  of  the  two  towns,  Cardiff  and 
Carnarvon,  which  aspire  to  Welsh  Metropolitan 
honors.  The  lad  whose  only  education  was  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  village  day-school,  is  made  an  honor¬ 
ary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and  of  Wales,  the  Public 
Orator  at  the  world’s  greatest  seat  of  learning  de¬ 
scribing  him  as : — 

“Vir  valde  impiger,  perfervido  Celtorum  ingenio  ardens, 
Cambria  parva  attamen  forti  in  imperium  magnum  missus.” 

On  in  plain  English : — 

“A  map  full  of  energy,  inspired  by  the  fervid  genius  of 
the  Celt,  whom  gallant  little  Wales  has  sent  to  an  office  of 
wide  authority.” 

The  exclusive  Incorporated  Law  Society  was 
glad  to  commission  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
the  age  to  paint,  that  they  might  place  it  on  their 
walls,  amidst  those  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  the  past,  the  portrait  of  the  country 
solicitor,  whose  only  office  was  wont  to  be  the  front 
room  of  a  modest  village  cottage.  The  youth  who 
used  to  point  to  the  frowning  walls  of  Carnarvon 
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Castle  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  failure  of  a  foreign 
power,  however  intimate  its  associations,  to  sup¬ 
press  the  vitality  or  subdue  the  vigor  of  Welsh 
nationality  and  nationalism,  now,  holding  the  keys 
of  that  Castle  in  his  capacity  as  its  Constable,  un¬ 
locked  its  great  Watergate  to  welcome  the  King 
and  Emperor,  who,  for  the  first  time  in  three  cen¬ 
turies,  revived  the  ancient  custom  of  the  grand 
State  Investiture  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  with  all  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  which  the  wealth  of  the  rich¬ 
est  empire  in  the  world  could  command. 

When  the  Conservative  Government  fell  in  1905, 
Lloyd  George  had  become  so  formidable,  if  un¬ 
official,  a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  his  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  new  Ministry  was  impossible.  Few, 
however,  anticipated  he  would  be  offered  a  port¬ 
folio,  and  his  selection  for  the  Board  of  Trade  came 
as  a  general  surprise— that  being  one  of  the  last 
positions  one  would  have  thought  a  man  of  his 
training  and  temperament  fitted  for.  In  view  of 
the  comparisons  now  frequently  drawn  between 
his  career  and  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  one 
time  his  great  political  model,  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  these  two  men,  who  have  figured 
so  prominently  in  British  politics  and  in  Imperial 
history,  both  took  Cabinet  rank  on  first  entering 
the  Ministry,  and  both  started  their  official  career 
at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his 
charge  of  that  Department  notable;  Lloyd  George 
made  it  historic.  No  previous  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  has  such  a  record  of  great  legisla¬ 
tive  and  administrative  changes  to  his  credit.  It  is 
popularly  supposed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  a 
somewhat  humdrum  Department  affording  little 
play  for  the  exercise  of  new  ideas  or  scope  for  the 
incursions  of  an  imaginative  genius.  Lloyd  George 
proved  otherwise.  He  exploded  the  further  fallacy 
that  both  in  its  legislative  and  administrative  work 
the  Board  of  Trade  is  outside  party  controversy. 

To  his  intimate  personal  friends  alone  was  it 
clear  that  he  would  revolutionize  the  methods  of 
whatever  Department  of  State  he  took  charge. 
He  had  made  no  secret  of  his  views  respecting 
permanent  officials  as  a  class.  It  was  these,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  who  had  ruined  many  a  promis¬ 
ing  Cabinet  career.  A  Minister  new  to  office  is 
largely  in  the  hands,  frequently  at  the  mercy,  of 
the  permanent  officials  of  his  Department.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  certainly  believed  that  many  of  the 
sins,  both  of  omission  and  of  commission,  of  the 
late  Unionist  Government,  particularly  in  relation 
to  Wales,  were  due  to  the  malign  influence  of  the 
permanent  heads  of  some  of  the  Government  De¬ 
partments,  rather  than  to  the  Parliamentary  Chiefs 
themselves.  It  is  necessarily  a  temptation  to  a 
Minister  who  possesses  neither  strong  convictions 
nor  a  strong  will,  to  be  guided  largely,  if  not  to 
leave  his  ministerial  policy  to  be  controlled,  by  the 
experienced  and  competent  permanent  official  heads 
of  his  Department.  But  the  new  President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trade  held  strong  views,  and  entertained 
new  ideas  as  to  the  relative  duties  of  the  political 
and  the  permanent  heads  of  the  Department.  It 
speaks  much  for  him  that  he  was  able  to  enforce 
these  views,  and  to  introduce  new  and  unheard  of 
methods,  without  straining  the  loyalty  or  estrang¬ 
ing  the  sympathies  of  the  staff.  He  brought,  as  it 
were,  an  ozone-laden  breath  from  his  native  Welsh 
hills  into  the  murky  musty  offices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  imparting  new  life  and  vigor  and  virility 
into  every  department  thereof.  His  English  staff, 
accustomed  to  more  conventional  methods,  called 
him,  behind  his  back,  “the  Welsh  goat” — -owing, 
they  said,  to  the  agility  with  which  he  leaped  from 
point  to  point  in  discussing  questions  with  them, 
An  incorrigible  optimist,  no  opposition  or  diffi¬ 
culty,  however  great,  ever  daunted  him.  He  be¬ 
came  a  valuable  asset  of  hope  for  the  Government. 
So  skilful  was  his  handling  of  complex  problems 
and  difficult  situations,  so  frequently  did  he  retrieve 
success  from  apparently  impending  disaster,  that 
the  Unionist  Press  came  to  call  him  “The  Govern¬ 
ment  Mascot.”  They  were  right  in  the  sense  that 
if  the  Government  lost  him  misfortune  would  be¬ 
fall  them.  He  proved  himself  as  capable  a  debater 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  as  he  had  been  daring  in 
attack  as  a  Parliamentary  Free  Lance.  He  soon 
won  a  reputation  as  the  greatest  fighting  force  in 
the  Ministry,  thus  justifying  Mr.  Winston  Church¬ 
ill’s  assurance  that  “Lloyd  George  is  the  best  fight- 
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ing  general  in  the  Liberal  Army.”  The  daring  bold¬ 
ness  of  his  attacks,  and  his  elusive  methods  which 
discomfited  all  attempts  at  “cornering”  him,  won 
for  him  the  title  of  “The  Liberal  De  Wet.” 

But  he  proved  himself  no  less  valuable  a  servant 
to  the  State  than  successful  fighter  for  his  party. 
He  had  ever  been  regarded  as  more  dangerous  to 
an  opponent  in  the  privacy  of  a  conference  than 
even  on  the  public  platform.  Possessing  almost 
a  woman’s  intuition,  he  was  able,  as  it  were,  to 
project  himself  into  the  minds  of  others.  Able 
quickly  to  grasp  the  essentials  of  any  man’s  point 
of  view,  he,  at  the  various  conferences  of  conflicting 
interests  summoned  by  him  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
soon  got  to  the  root  of  the  matter  in  question.  It 
is  said  of  him  that  even  as  a  practising  solicitor, 
he  preferred  acting  as  conciliator  to  pocketing  a 
fee  as  an  advocate  in  court.  At  the  Board  of  Trade 
he  became  recognized  as  an  astute  conciliator  in 
great  public  disputes,  such  as  those  associated  with 
the  railway  strike,  the  great  Shipping  Bill,  and, 
later,  his  taxation  proposals.  Indeed,  it  passed 
almost  into  a  byword  that  those  who  entered  into 
a  conference  with  Lloyd  George  generally  found  on 
leaving  the  conference  room  that  they  had  left  their 
convictions  behind  them.  In  smoothing  these  labor 
difficulties,  in  reconciling  apparently  hostile  views, 
in  solving  complex  problems  incidental  to  his  De¬ 
partment,  he  had  invaluable  assistance  from  offi¬ 
cials  and  others.  His  methods  were  in  no  sense 
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“happy-go-lucky.”  In  approaching  any  unusually 
difficult  problem  he  always  took  care  to  come  into 
conference  well  armed  with  all  the  essential  facts 
bearing  upon  the  case.  The  keenest  business  brains, 
the  most  experienced  commercial  judgment,  were 
always  requisitioned  by  him  to  make  up  for  any 
defects  in  his  own  personal  knowledge  before  he 
essayed  the  task  of  meeting  those  he  had  to  recon¬ 
cile.  Couple  with  this  an  unsurpassed  suavity,  keen 
intelligence,  personal  charm,  and  a  dogged  deter¬ 
mination  to  settle  the  matter,  and  much  of  his 
success  in  this  direction  is  explained. 

It  does  not  follow  that  this  conciliatory  spirit 
and  suave  manner  were  always  manifested.  He 
could  be  as  keen  and  cutting  in  conference  as  on 
the  public  platform.  He  generally  met  others  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  approached  him.  A  typical 
instance  was  that  when  a  deputation,  including 
Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and 
other  titled  personages,  waited  upon  him  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Constitutional  Association,  a  sort  of 
harassed  landlord’s  league.  Presuming  possibly  on 
his  humble  origin,  and  confident  in  their  own  aris¬ 
tocratic  superiority,  they  began  not  to  plead  with 
him,  but  to  lecture  him  on  the  heiniousness  of  his 
land-tax  proposals.  He  pulled  them  up  sharply, 
and  gave  them  a  lesson  in  deputational  manners,  a 
department  of  learning  he  deemed  to  have  been 
neglected  in  their  education. 

While  he  could  be  conciliatory  and  even  depre- 
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eating  when  the  occasion  demanded,  he  could  also 
hit  straight  and  hard  when  the  need  arose.  His 
language,  on  such  occasions,  was  as  vigorous  as 
his  manner  was  truculent. 

An  editor  who  had  virulently  attacked  him,  he 
described  as  “a  pretentious,  pompous,  futile  per¬ 
son.”  Men  who,  from  the  high  position  they  held 
in  the  world  of  finance,  were  only  named  with 
bated  breath,  he  held  up  to  public  ridicule.  His 
public  castigation  of  Lord  Rothschild,  the  man  who 
had  made  and  stopped,  and  could  yet  make  and 
stop,  wars,  will  long  be  remembered.  Lord  Roth¬ 
schild,  he  said,  presumed  to  say  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  might  and  might  not  be  allowed  to  do.  It 
must  not  introduce  temperance  reform,  nor  impose 
estate  duties,  nor  a  super-tax,  nor  a  tax  on  un¬ 
developed  land,  nor  grant  old  age  pensions — be¬ 
cause  these  things  touched  Lord  Rothschild’s  in¬ 
terests.  He  added : — 

“We  are  having  too  much  of  Lord  Rothschild.  I  should 
really  like  to  know  is  Lord  Rothschild  the  dictator  of  this 
country?  Are  we  really  to  have  all  the  ways  of  reform, 
financial  and  social,  blocked  simply  by  a  notice-board :  ‘No 
thoroughfare.  By  order  of  Nathaniel  Rothschild’? 

And  yet  it  is  significant  that  at  the  great  banker’s 
death  no  man  paid  him  so  high  a  tribute,  or  spoke 
so  admiringly  of  the  great  financier’s  service  to  the 
country,  as  did  Lloyd  George.  But  public  memory, 
no  less  than  the  memory  of  public  men,  is  pro¬ 
verbially  short.  The  City  merchants  who  con¬ 
demned  to  eternal  tortures  the  Chancellor  whose 
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new  methods  of  finance  alarmed  them,  now  greet 
and  fete  him  as  the  Empire’s  financial  saviour.  A 
Conservative  paper  which  laughed  at  his  “crude 
attempts”  at  administration,  and  at  his  “anti-Eng¬ 
lish  resource  and  inventiveness,”  and  declared  him 
to  be  so  much  the  laughing-stock  of  everybody  who 
really  knew  anything,  that  “he  will  never  enter 
another  Cabinet,”  has  won  notoriety  by  acclaiming 
him  as  the  only  Minister  in  the  present  Cabinet  who 
understands  his  business,  and  can  be  relied  upon  in 
the  day  of  Britain’s  extremity. 

Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  leave  his  impress 
deep  and  clear  on  all  that  he  touched.  Under  him 
the  least  known  and  most  insignificant  of  State 
Departments  became  a  centre  of  the  industrial  and 
mercantile  life  of  a  vast  Empire.  He  imbued  it  not 
only  with  his  own  dynamic  vitality  but  also  with 
his  own  remarkable  gift  of  conciliation.  Hence¬ 
forth  and  for  ever  the  Board  of  Trade  will  neces¬ 
sarily  play  the  part  of  healer  to  the  nation’s  indus¬ 
trial  wounds.  The  light  but  sure  and  confident 
touch  of  the  master  hand  of  the  first  great  chief 
surgeon  of  this,  the  nation’s  industrial  hospital,  may 
not  perhaps  be  as  manifestly  shown  by  all  who 
succeed  him  in  the  office  which  he  elevated  to  first 
rank ;  but  all  the  surgical  appliances  are  there,  all 
the  latest  inventions,  all  the  traditions  of  success¬ 
ful  operations  in  hopeless  cases  where  the  patients 
were  already  in  extremis,  everything  in  fact  to  in¬ 
spire  those  who  come  after  him  to  pursue  with 
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confidence  the  methods  he  adopted  with  such  signal 
results  to  maintain  the  vitality  of  the  nation’s  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  life. 

Among  his  administrative  successes  in  this  De¬ 
partment  may  be  mentioned  the  settlement  of  what 
threatened  to  be  a  disastrous  national  railway 
strike,  coming,  as  did  the  coal  strike  recently,  at  a 
time  of  grave  national  peril.  The  establishment, 
and  recognition  by  masters  and  men,  of  compulsory 
Conciliation  Boards  was  a  great  triumph.  As  in 
the  case  of  many  new  inventions,  practical  use  has 
revealed  weaknesses  in  the  construction  and  flaws 
in  the  design,  but  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  inven¬ 
tion,  whatever  its  defects,  has  been  generally  re¬ 
cognized.  It  is  for  others  to  perfect  the  work  he 
began.  Like  other  inventors  he  has  left  behind  in 
the  office  draft  plans  of  other  useful  departures, 
among  which  should  be  mentioned  a  great  scheme 
for  the  better  training,  organizing,  and  mobilizing 
for  an  Imperial  Commercial  War  the  whole  British 
Consular  Service  abroad.  By  enforcing  the  period¬ 
ical  taking  of  a  Census  of  Production  he  has  enabled 
the  nation,  as  never  before,  to  take  stock  of  its  in¬ 
dustrial  output  in  every  direction  at  home. 

The  legislative  measures  affecting  great  social 
questions  for  which  he  was  mainly  responsible  are 
dealt  with  elsewhere.  Here,  however,  reference 
must  be  made  to  three  great  measures  affecting 
the  commercial  life  of  the  nation.  By  the  “Port 
of  London  Bill’  he  as  least  partially  solved  one  of 
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the  most  difficult  problems  which  had  been  the 
despair  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  Such  was  his 
success  that  even  so  generally  hostile  a  critic  as 
Lord  Milner  had  to  make  public  confession  that 
“it  was  the  best  way  out  of  a  very  complicated  and 
difficult  position.” 

More  important  still  was  his  much  criticized 
Patents  Bill.  This  was  one  of  the  Measures  on  the 
strength  of  which  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  others  claimed  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
as  a  convert  to  Tariff  Reform.  But,  while  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  no  more  then  than 
now  gave  pedantic  adherence  to  Cobdenite  supersti¬ 
tions,  all  his  public  utterances  then  as  since  make 
it  incredible  that  he  should  ever  become  converted 
to  what  he  has  always  held  to  be  a  Chamberlainite 
heresy.  His  Patents  Bill  was  avowedly  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  British  commerce,  and 
of  encouraging  the  establishment  and  extension  of 
British  industrial  enterprise.  He  himself  claimed 
it  as  being  essentially  a  Free  Trade  rather  than  a 
Protectionist  Measure.  Its  object  was  not  so  much 
to  reduce  foreign  competition  as  to  abolish  foreign 
monopolies.  Under  the  law  as  it  previously  stood, 
patent  rights  might  be  granted  in  Britain  to  protect 
foreign  inventions  which  were  largely,  and  might 
be  exclusively,  worked  abroad.  By  this  means  not 
only  was  British  labor  excluded  from  a  share  in  the 
production  of  patented  articles,  but  British  com¬ 
merce  was  absolutely  handicapped  by  the  practical 
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imposition  of  a  high  tariff  on  imported  goods.  For 
the  patentee,  producing  the  article  abroad,  could 
not  only  make  his  terms  for  its  purchase  in  this 
country  higher  than  they  were  at  its  foreign  source, 
but  might  also  impose,  as  a  condition  of  its  use 
here,  that  its  users  should  be  restricted  in  their 
employment  of  other  possible  inventions.  The 
Patents  Bill  changed  all  this.  Patent  rights 
granted  in  Britain  to  foreign  inventors  can  only  be 
continued  on  condition  that  the  patented  article 
“shall  be  manufactured  to  an  adequate  extent”  in 
Britain.  The  foreign  monopoly  is  thus  abolished. 
Articles  formerly  manufactured  abroad,  now  re¬ 
quire  British  labor  for  their  production.  This  was 
really  applying  to  British  patents  the  principles  of 
the  Copyright  Law  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  important  Act  passed  by  him  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act.  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  half 
a  century  to  solve  a  problem  ever  growing  in  com¬ 
plexity.  Realizing  its  difficulties  and  dangers,  he 
summoned  to  his  aid  those  best  versed  in  the 
technicalities  of  the  subject.  Representatives  of 
the  leading  shipowners  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  seamen  on  the  other,  were  alike  consulted  be¬ 
fore  the  Bill  was  framed.  The  Bill,  while  granting 
the  men  the  right  to  far  better  conditions  of  life 
and  work  than  many  of  them  had  ever  previously 
enjoyed,  also  enormously  improved  the  position  of 
British  shipowners.  The  men  were  given  better 
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quarters,  better  food,  guaranteed  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  the  right  to  repatriation  if  discharged  abroad, 
and  other  benefits.  The  safety  and  comfort  of 
passengers,  particularly  steerage  passengers,  were 
enhanced.  No  foreign' seamen,  other  than  British 
subjects,  not  possessing  a  knowledge  of  English, 
could  be  employed.  Foreign  ships  in  British  home 
ports  were  required  to  observe  British  regulations 
as  to  load-line,  grain  cargoes,  life-saving  apparatus, 
and  other  matters  materially  affecting  rates  of 
freightage.  So  great  were  the  changes  effected  in 
the  interests  of  British  shipping,  that  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  publicly  claimed  the  Bill  to  be  “a  measure  of 
protection  against  unfair  foreign  competition.” 

In  April,  1908,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Asquith 
to  the  Premiership,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  given 
the  promotion  his  success  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
commanded.  He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  the  next  most  important  post  to  the 
Premiership.  To  the  uneasiness  of  his  friends  the 
Conservative  Press  welcomed  the  appointment. 
“The  Times”  said:  “No  better  man  could  have 
been  found  for  the  post.”  Other  papers  went 
farther.  One  in  particular  which  a  short  time  pre¬ 
viously  had  declared  that  he  would  never  again 
find  a  place  in  any  Cabinet,  now  asserted : — 

“Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  career  is  the  best  and  fullest 
justification  of  this  selection.  He  has  proved  in  office  that 
practical  business  capacity,  self-restraint,  initiative,  and 
large  open-mindedness,  which,  allied  with  the  faculty  of 
conciliation,  are  required  of  one  who  will  control  the 
national  finances.” 
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Their  delight  proved  short-lived.  Not  only  did 
his  Budgets  alarm  the  classes  for  which  they  were 
the  spokesmen,  but  he  proved  the  direct  means  of 
precipitating  the  great  constitutional  struggle 
which  ultimately  resulted  in  asserting  permanently 
the  domination  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  all 
legislative  matters,  and  in  depriving  the  House  of 
Lords  of  its  powers  of  veto.  His  historic  allusion 
to  the  coming  “robbing  of  henroosts”  alarmed  the 
wealthy  classes  of  the  community  as  much  as  it 
delighted  the  commonalty. 

Since  1907  he  had  been  “maneuvering  for  posi¬ 
tion”  for  a  long  contemplated  attack  on  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  had  long  since  told  his  followers: — 

“The  Lords  are  a  biased,  court,  sitting  in  permanent  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  rights  of  millions  of  Free  Churchmen,  who 
have  not  a  chance  of  getting  equal  judgment  from  them.” 

When  the  Lords  threw  out  the  Government  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill,  he  was  all  for  going  to  the  country  on 
that  issue,  realizing  that  the  question  would  appeal 
to  the  great  body  of  Nonconformists  throughout 
the  Kingdom,  who  still  chafed  under  what  they  felt 
to  be  the  tyranny  of  conscience  of  Act  of  1902  im¬ 
plied.  He  was,  however,  overruled  in  the  Cabinet. 
Then  followed  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Licensing  Bill — a  Bill  which  won  the  support  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  number  of  the 
Bishops,  a  most  unusual  clerical  support  for  a 
Liberal  measure.  Lloyd  George  seized  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  placate  the  natural  enemy  of  his  earlier 
days.  He  said  they  must  recognize 

“the  noble  stand  made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  face  of  the  sordid  menace  of  the  brewer,  who 
thought  that  anybody  could  be  bought  with  money,  and 
that  he  had  only  to  go  to  a  clergyman  and  say,  ‘Here  is  a 
cheque ;  if  you  abandon  the  children  to  be  trampled  under 
the  heel  of  drink,  here  is  a  cheque  for  your  Church?’” 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  fact,  a  deplorable 
one,  that,  owing  to  the  support  given  by  Church 
dignitaries  to  the  Incensing  Bill,  leading  firms  of 
brewers  and  distillers  publicly  declared  their  in¬ 
tention  to  discontinue  their  customary  subscriptions 
to  various  charitable  causes.  Having  succeeded  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  bringing  masters  and  men 
together  at  times  of  national  crisis,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  thought  the  time  favorable  to  an 
attempt  to  settle  by  mutual  consent  the  outstanding 
Education  quarrel  between  the  Established  and  the 
Free  Churches.  His  efforts  to  effect  a  compromise, 
however,  met  with  only  qualified  success,  and  the 
second  Education  Bill  met  with  the  same  fate  as 
the  first.  The  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Licens¬ 
ing  Bill  drew  from  Lloyd  George  the  most  vigorous 
public  protests.  Lord  Lansdowne  had  called  a 
private  meeting  of  Unionist  Peers  to  decide  the 
policy  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  question,  and 
that  meeting  had  decided  to  throw  out  the  Bill.  The 
Chancellor  did  not  mince  matters.  He  said 
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Lord  Lansdowne  arrogated  to  himself  a  position  which 
no  King  claimed  since  the  ominous  days  of  Charles  I.  De¬ 
crees  are  issued  from  Lansdowne  House  that  Buckingham 
Palace  would  not  dream  of  sending  forth.” 

But  it  was  in  throwing  out  the  historic  Budget 
of  1909  that  the  Lords  fulfilled  the  measure  of 
their  iniquities,  dhis  Budget,  generally  known  as 
I  he  People’s  Budget,”  while  in  no  sense  “vindic¬ 
tive”  as  its  opponents  called  it,  certainly  enabled  the 
tax-gatherer  to  collect  more  eggs  than  in  the  past 
from  old  henroosts,  as  well  as  to  invade  new  ones. 
Landowners  and  brewers  complained.  Death  duties 
were  increased.  The  income-tax  was  so  modified 
as  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  higher  rates  on 
unearned  incomes.  The  outcry  against  it  was  loud 
and  incessant.  All  the  interests  attacked  by  it  com¬ 
bined  in  assailing  the  Budget  and  its  author.  Con¬ 
scious  that  he  had  the  democracy  behind  him,  and 
confident  in  the  ultimate  result,  the  Chancellor 
avoided  exercising  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
powers  possessed  by  the  Government  for  shorten¬ 
ing  debate.  No  measure  in  Parliament  before  or 
since  was  debated  so  fully.  Its  passage  through 
the  House  of  Commons  occupied  eight  months. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  separate  divisions  were 
taken  upon  it.  The  closure  was  seldom,  the  guillo¬ 
tine  never  used.  In  the  country  the  battle  was 
fought  as  bitterly  as  in  Parliament.  The  country 
was  treated  to  some  aristocratic  Billingsgate. 
Lord  Milner  at  Glasgow  urged  the  Lords  to  “throw 
out  the  Bill  and  damn  the  consequences.”  They 
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threw  out  the  Bill  and  damned  themselves.  The 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  addressing  a  meeting  of  his 
tenantry,  said  he  would  like  to  “see  Lloyd  George 
in  the  middle  of  twenty  couple  of  hounds.”  “Rob¬ 
ber,”  “Thief,”  and  the  like  were  epithets  so  fre¬ 
quently  used  that  they  palled  by  recurrence.  The 
Lords,  spurred  to  desperation,  threw  out  the  Bud¬ 
get.  Lloyd  was  jubilant.  “I  have  them  now!”  he 
cried.  “Their  greed  has  overborne  their  craft.”  A 
tidal  wave  of  popular  anger  swept  the  land  from 
end  to  end.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  in  person  initiated 
the  campaign  against  the  Lords.  Addressing  a 
great  meeting  at  the  Albert  Hall,  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  said: — 

“Neither  I  nor  any  other  Liberal  Minister,  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  going  to  submit 
again  to  the  rebuffs  and  humiliations  of  the  past  four  years. 
We  shall  not  assume  office  unless  we  can  secure  the  safe¬ 
guards  which  experience  shows  us  to  be  necessary  for  the 
legislative  utility  and  honor  of  the  party  of  progress.” 

An  appeal  to  the  country  in  January,  1910,  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  Asquith  to  power  with  a  majority  of 
125.  The  Lords  submitted  with  a  bad  grace,  and 
the  suspended  People’s  Budget  of  I9°9  was  passed. 
They  had,  however,  yet  to  pay  for  their  temerity. 
The  House  of  Commons,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Cabinet,  pased  a  series  of  Resolutions  affirming  the 
following  principles : — 

That  the  House  of  Lords  be  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  finance- 

That  its  power  of  veto  over  measures  passed  by  the 
Commons  should  be  restricted. 
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That  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  so 
modified  as  to  make  it  an  elective  instead  of  an  hereditary 
chamber. 

These  Resolutions  were  later  embodied  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Parliament  Bill.  After  yet  an¬ 
other  General  Election  in  December,  1910,  had 
given  the  same  Ministry  a  further  lease  of  office, 
the  Lords  unwillingly  signed  the  death  warrant  of 
their  own  power  by  passing  this  Bill  in  August, 
1911.  Under  its  provisions,  both  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Bill,  and  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill 
were  automatically  placed  upon  the  Statute  Book 
after  their  formal  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords. 


CHAPTER  IX 


SOCIAL  REFORMER 

“The  Little  Brother  of  the  Poor,” — the  name 
given  him  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  account  of  his 
efforts  in  Parliament  to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the 
more  unfortunate  classes  of  the  community — is  the 
title  of  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  most  proud. 
There  is  no  politician  of  the  day,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
day,  who  has  by  legislative  action  better  deserved 
the  name.  Others  have  had  what  the  world  deems 
dignities,  and  honors,  and  wealth  heaped  upon 
them ;  none  has  had  so  many  prayers  offered  up  on 
his  behalf  in  the  solitude  of  the  private  chamber,  or 
had  so  many  blessings  desired  for  him  by  those  who 
themselves  have  enjoyed  so  few. 

It  is  not  alone  the  two  great  ameliorating  meas¬ 
ures  affecting  the  life  and  comfort  of  the  poor — 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  and  the  Health  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act — generally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name,  which  have  given  him  a 
claim  to  the  title  conferred  upon  him  by  his  great 
political  opponent.  These  two  Acts  merely  gave 
legislative  expression  to  a  consuming  sympathy 
with  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  known  to  be 
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the  hardships  of  life  for  a  large  and  suffering  class. 
From  earliest  childhood  he  had  witnessed,  and  in 
his  own  person  to  some  extent  participated  in,  the 
trials  of  the  poor  in  a  land  overflowing  with  wealth. 
From  his  earliest  entry  into  public  life  he  had 
recognized  that  the  toiling  masses  possessed  a 
claim  on  the  attention  of  the  great  political  parties. 
“There  is  no  cry  for  the  towns,”  was  his  first  public 
indictment  of  Liberal  policy  five  years  before  he 
entered  Parliament.  It  was  the  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  Liberal  Party’s  official  programme  had 
to  do  with  political,  to  the  exclusion  of  social,  re¬ 
form,  and  the  conviction  that  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen  desired  the  one  as  a  means  of  securing 
the  other,  that  induced  him  at  the  very  beginning 
of  his  political  life  to  give  Home  Rule  for  Wales 
the  foremost  place  on  his  programme,  and  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  it  practical  measures  of  reform  affecting 
the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  “Let  Liberalism, 
he  cried,  “proceed  with  the  glorious  work  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  temple  of  liberty  in  this  country,  but  let 
it  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  worshippers  at  that 
shrine  have  to  live.  It  is  true  that  men  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone.  It  is  equally  true  that  man  cannot 
live  without  bread.”  He  declaimed  against  the  old 
Liberalism  which,  when  the  masses  called  for  the 
bread  of  social  reform,  offered  them  nothing  but 
the  stone  of  political  reform.  He  charged  the  old 
Liberals,  indeed,  with  using  the  necessities  and 
discontent  of  the  people  merely  as  a  means  for 
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promoting-  political  aims.  “They  use,”  he  said,  “the 
natural  discontent  of  the  people  with  the  poverty 
and  precariousness  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  as 
a  motive  power  to  win  for  them  a  better  status  in 
the  citizenship  of  their  native  land.”  This,  he  de¬ 
clared,  was  far  from  being  sufficient.  Liberalism, 
to  justify  the  people’s  confidence  in  it,  must  also 
“remove  the  immediate  causes  of  discontent.” 
Doubting  whether  English  Liberalism  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  this,  knowing  that  Welsh  Nationalism, 
if  granted  the  power,  would  do  it,  and  that  speedily, 
he  boldly  demanded 

“the  emancipation  of  the  Welsh  peasant,  the  Welsh 
laborer,  and  the  Welsh  miner  from  the  oppression  of  the 
antiquated  and  sterlizing  and  humiliating  system  of  land 
tenure.” 

The  Land  Question  he  always  held  to  be  at  the 
root  of  the  social  evil.  In  that  settled  conviction 
you  find  the  key  to  his  public  policy.  “Feudalism 
is  the  enemy”  he  declared.  The  power  of  feudal¬ 
ism  blocked  every  attempt  of  the  progressive  forces 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  masses.  The 
great  stronghold  of  feudalism  was  the  House  of 
Lords, — and  that  must  be  carried  and  demolished 
before  any  practical  results  could  be  obtained  in 
the  way  of  securing  better  housing  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  for  the  people.  Thus  his  Land  Cam¬ 
paign,  and  even  his  attack  upon  the  House  of 
Lords,  must  be  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  his 
policy  of  Social  Reform.  Even  his  political 
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methods,  which  have  been  so  resented  by  his 
opponents  and  sometimes  reprobated  by  his  friends, 
have  had  an  indirect  bearing  on  this  policy. 
It  has  ever  been  a  favorite  motto  with  him  that  to 
arouse  popular  feeling  and  enthusiasm  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  preliminary  condition  to  the  success  of  any 
great  popular  movement.  1  his,  coupled  with  his 
life-long  antagonism  to  the  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  the  Land  interest,  particularly  in 
Wales,  to  which  he  attributed  much  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  commonalty,  accounts  for  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  his  attack  upon  both.  The  Church,  or  Non- 
Provided  School  buildings,  as  compared  with  those 
provided  by  the  Local  Authorities  in  Wales,  are 
notoriously  insanitary.  An  essential  part  of  his 
war  policy  against  the  Education  Act  of  1902 
was  to  insist  upon  structural  efficiency  in  Church 
Schools  buildings.  “Protect  your  children  against 
foul  air  in  these  schools,’  he  urged.  “Ah !  but,  if 
you  insist  on  filling  the  lungs  of  the  children  with 
good  air,  you  empty  the  purses  of  the  parsons  of 
good  gold !”  He  generally  coupled  the  Church  and 
the  Land  together  as  the  opponents  of  progress. 
Old  Age  Pensions,  he  declared,  had  been  lost  under 
a  Conservative  Government  owing  to  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  a  “Tammany  ring  of  Parsons  and  Land¬ 
lords.”  He  held  the  Christian  Church  generally 
responsible  for  permitting  the  continuance  of  slum- 
dom,  which  he  characterized  as  being  the  “punish¬ 
ment  of  men,  the  martyrdom  of  women.”  Dealing 
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with  the  duty  of  the  Churches  in  relation  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  said : — 

“The  very  poor  lead  lives  under  a  firmament  of  leaden 
despair,  unbroken  by  a  gleam  of  joy.  Have  the  Churches 
no  responsibility  for  theSe  people,  too  rigid  to  murmur,  too 
feeble  to  cry  for  help?  I  say  to  the  Churches  of  the  land, 
with  this  misery  oozing  around  their  stateliest  temples,  that 
unless  they  can  prove  that  they  have  spared  no  sacrifice, 
no  effort,  to  avert,  to  dispel  it,  and  to  cleanse  the  land  from 
the  greed  and  the  oppression  that  cause  it,  then  the 
responsibility  must  ever  be  on  the  altars  of  their  faith,  and 
upon  the  bared  heads  of  those  who  bow  before  them.” 

But  all  his  most  scathing  denunciations  were 
reserved  for  the  wealthy,  and  particularly  the 
landed  classes.  His  definition  of  a  landlord  is  a 
paraphrase  of  Chamberlain’s  historical  “they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin.”  “A  landlord,”  said 
Lloyd  George,  “is  a  gentleman  who  does  not  earn 
his  wealth.”  His  most  biting  sarcasm  was  ever 
directed  against  the  aristocracy,  who  objected  to 
the  taxation  of  wealth.  He  described  Lord  Lans- 
downe  as  crying:  “Don’t  tax  the  landlord!  Tax  the 
kiddies !”  and  the  House  of  Lords,  when  throwing 
out  “The  People’s  Budget,”  which,  among  other 
things,  provided  for  the  building  of  Dreadnoughts, 
as  exclaiming:  “If  you  want  payment  you  pawn 
the  workman’s  loaf !”  Then  his  reply  to  the  Lords, 
he  says,  was:  “Never!  We  would  rather  get  rid 
of  you,  my  lords !”  In  practically  every  speech  on 
Social  Reform  he  comes  back  to  the  Land  as  the 
problem  which  must  be  solved  as  a  condition  pre¬ 
cedent  to  any  effective  attempt  at  ameliorating  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  life.  For  instance: — 
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“Industries  have  been  stifled  and  starved  by  unreasonable 
demands  with  regard  to  the  land.  Agriculture  is  depressed 
owing  to  the  land  conditions.” 

“The  land  of  this  country  was  not  created  and  given  as 
an  endowment  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  delight  of  a 
small  class.  It  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
the  soil.” 

“There  are  abundant  resources  in  this  country  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  shelter  our  impoverished  millions— yea,  and  if 
properly  husbanded  and  managed,  to  do  the  same  for  many 
millions  more.” 

Paraphrasing  Goldsmith’s  “Deserted  Village,” 
he  exclaims : — 

“We  have  in  this  country  accumulated  wealth  to  an  extent 
which  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
but  we  have  done  it  at  an  appalling  waste  of  human  mater¬ 
ial.  We  have  drawn  upon  the  robust  vitality  of  the  rural 
areas.  We  have  been  spending  our  capital,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
astrous  rate,  and  it  is  time  we  should  make  a  real,  con¬ 
certed,  national  effort  to  replenish  it.” 

It  was  on  this  that  his  idea  of  Development 
Grants,  and  of  special  Government  encouragement 
for  agriculture  was  based.  He  said : — 

“Every  acre  of  land  brought  into  cultivation,  every  acre 
of  cultivated  land  brought  into  a  higher  state  of  cultivation, 
means  more  labor  of  a  healthy  and  productive  character. 
It  means  more  abundant  food — cheaper  and  better  food 
for  the  people.” 

But  it  was  not  with  regard  to  rural  economy 
alone  that  he  was  concerned.  He  saw  the  strang¬ 
ling  grip  of  the  landlord  upon  the  towns,  choking 
the  life  out  of  the  people,  fettering  the  great  min¬ 
eral  industries  of  Wales,  and  oppressing  the  great 
commercial  enterprises  of  England.  Dealing  with 
its  direct  bearing  on  housing  and  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  he  said : — 
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“The  spirit  of  (landlord)  greed  is  unconsciously  much 
more  dominant  and  unrestrained  in  the  case  of  the  urban 
than  of  the  agricultural  tenant.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
land  which  is  essential  to  the  free  and  healthy  development 
of  towns  is  being  kept  out  of  the  market  in  order  to  en¬ 
hance  its  value,  and  that  towns  are  cramped,  and  their  people 
become  overcrowded  in  dwellings  which  are  costly  without 
being  comfortable.  How  much  healthier  the  community  could 
have  been  if  these  towns  had  been  planned  on  more  spacious 
and  rational  principles,  with  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
garden  for  every  tenant,  which  would  serve  as  a  play¬ 
ground,  as  vegetable  and  flower  garden,  and  help  materially 
to  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment.” 

He  instanced  the  case  of  Woolwich,  where  the 
capital  value  of  an  estate  of  250  acres  was  £15,000; 
but  after  the  establishment  there  of  the  Arsenal 
and  the  building  of  5,000  workmen’s  houses,  the 
property  appreciated  to  the  extent  of  £2,000,000. 
Then,  referring  to  what  he  graphically  described 
as  “the  golden  swamp’’  bettfveeen  the  Lea  and  the 
Thames,  and  the  land  which  used  to  be  let  at  £2 
an  acre  now  sold  at  £8,000  an  acre,  he  asked: — 

“Who  created  that  increment?  Who  made  that  golden 
swamp?  Was  it  the  landlord?  Was  it  his  energy??  Was 
it  his  brains — a  very  bad  look-out  for  the  place  if  it  were — 
his  forethought?  It  was  purely  the  combined  efforts  of  all 
the  people  engaged  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Port 
of  London — trader,  merchant,  shipowner,  dock  laborer, 
workman,  everybody  except  the  landlord !” 

Monopoly,  he  said  in  his  picturesque  phrasing, 
had  made  land  so  valuable  that  it  almost  sold  by 
the  grain — like  radium !  He  might  have  given  re¬ 
cent  instances — e.g.,  a  small  piece  of  ground  at 
Charing  Cross  which  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  £1,- 
109,000  an  acre;  in  Cornhill  at  the  rate  of  £2,452,- 
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000  an  acre;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  City  of 
London  at  £3,250,000  an  acre.  When  land  is  sold, 
as  in  Lombard  Street  and  King  William  Street,  at 
the  rate  of  £80  per  square  foot,  or  even  eleven 
shillings  per  square  inch,  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
simile  of  selling  land  by  the  grain  does  not  seem 
very  far  fetched.  It  was  when  dilating  upon  such 
heavy  taxes  as  these  imposed  by  land  monopolists 
upon  commercial  enterprise  in  London,  that  he  em¬ 
ployed  the  historical  phrase: — 

“This  is  not  business!  It  is  blackmail!” 

He  found  instances  ready  to  his  hand  of  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise  in  the  coal  mines  of  Wales,  where 
£8,000,000  a  year  are  paid  in  royalties  to  the 
ground  landlord  for  the  right  to  get  the  coal.  He 
said : — 

“The  landlords  are  receiving  eight  millions  a  year  by  way 
of  royalties.  What  for?  They  never  deposited  the  coal  in 
the  earth.  It  was  not  they  who  planted  those  great  granite 
rocks  in  Wales.  Who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  moun¬ 
tains?  Was  it  the  landlord?  And  yet  he,  by  some  divine 
right,  claims  as  his  toll— for  merely  the  right  for  men  to 
risk  their  lives  in  hewing  those  rocks— eight  millions  a 
year !” 

Detailing  how  enormous  sums  by  the  quarter 
million  had  sometimes  been  spent  by  enterprising 
captains  of  industry  in  a  vain  effort  to  discover 
and  work  the  coal,  he  flashed  out,  “When  the  cash 
failed,  what  did  the  landlord  put  in?  He  simply 
put  in  the  bailiffs!”  It  was  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  that  the  historic  phrase  “rare  and  refresh- 
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ing  fruit”  was  first  publicly  used  by  him.  Wind¬ 
ing  up  a  great  speech  on  "The  Landlords’  Tariff 
on  Industry,”  he  said : — 

“VY'ho  ordained  that  a  few  should  have  the  land  of 
Britain  as  a  perquisite?  Who  made  ten  thousand  people 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  rest  of  us  trespassers  in  the 
land  of  our  birth?  Who  is  it  who  is  responsible  for  the 
scheme  of  things  whereby  one  man  is  engaged  through  life 
in  grinding  labor  to  win  a  bare  and  precarious  subsistence 
for  himself,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  his  days,  he  claims  at 
the  hands  of  the  community  he  served  a  poor  pension  of 
eight-pence  a  day,  he  can  only  get  it  through  a  revolution, 
and  another  man  who  does  not  toil  receives  every  hour  of 
the  day,  every  hour  of  the  night,  more  than  his  poor  neigh¬ 
bor  receives  in  a  whole  year  of  toil?  Where  did  the  table 
of  that  law  come  from?  Whose  finger  inscribed  it?  The 
answers  are  charged  with  peril  for  the  order  of  things  the 
Peers  represent;  but  they  are  fraught  with  rare  and  re¬ 
freshing  fruit  for  the  parched  lips  of  the  multitude  who 
have  been  treading  the  dusty  road  along  which  the  people 
have  marched  through  the  dark  ages  which  are  now  merg 
ing  into  the  light.” 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the  English 
public  have  seen  Lloyd  George  in  this  character 
and  in  this  light.  It  is,  however,  no  new  role  for 
him.  These  ideas  obsessed  him  at  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  public  career.  Twenty-two  years 
ago  in  the  solitude  of  the  great  rocks  jutting  out 
into  the  sea  not  far  from  his  home  at  Bryn  Awelon, 
Criccieth,  in  company  with  his  life-long  friend,  Mr. 
Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.,  and  myself,  he  was  wont  to 
discuss  them — our  discussions  there  in  no  danger 
of  even  casual  interruption,  and  the  sound  of  the 
waves  breaking  on  the  rocks  around  us  booming 
the  applause  which  the  multitude  was  later  to  give 
him.  He  was  at  the  time  planning  a  great  cam- 
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paign  in  Wales,  and  contemplating  the  issue  of 
literature  for  the  edification  of  the  Electorate  of 
Wales  generally,  intended  to  illustrate  the  “rare 
and  refreshing  fruit”  his  compatriots  would  be 
enabled  to  pluck  from  the  tree  of  Welsh  Home 
Rule.  The  precise  facts  and  figures  in  the  fore¬ 
going  extracts  are  necessarily  different,  but  the 
sentiments,  the  underlying  ideas,  the  fundamental 
principles,  occasionally  even  the  phraseology  are 
identical.  Which  only  goes  to  show  that  the  Welsh 
Nationalist  boy  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  was 
really  the  father  of  the  man  who  is  the  Imperial 
Statesman  and  Social  Reformer  of  to-day. 

It  will  be  noted  that  it  is  upon  the  ideas  and 
principles  enunciated  in  these  various  speeches  that 
his  fiscal  proposals  are  founded.  He  recognized 
that  the  ordinary  anodynes  and  even  the  antidotes 
of  the  British  political  pharmacopoeia  would  be 
ineffective.  The  surgeon’s  knife  must  be  boldly 
used  to  cut  into  and  away  the  malignant  growth 
in  the  social  body  politic ;  the  strength  of  the 
patient  must  be  maintained  by  nourishment  and 
stimulant ;  and  he  possessed  the  courage  to  take 
the  necessary  new  departures  and  make  the  new 
experiments.  Liberalism  must  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions.  It  must  go  in  for  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gramme  of  “Betterment”  all  round.  Better  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  for  the  people,  he  contended,  would 
produce  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  number 
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of  idle  folk,  the  idle  unemployed  at  one  end  of  the 
scale,  and  the  idle  rich  at  the  other.  The  State 
could  never  support  both,  and  must  adopt  effective 
means  for  getting  rjd  of  them.  He  realized,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  done  before  him,  that  it  was 
through  the  Treasury  the  great  assault  must  be 
made  if  the  citadel  of  Monopoly  was  to  be  assailed, 
and  effective  social  reform  established  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation.  1  he  two  great  reformers, 
however,  differed  as  to  the  particular  method  of 
filling  the  war  chest.  And  here  came  the  clash  of 
arms,  the  collision  of  opposing  fiscal  policies.  Both 
recognized  the  need  of  great  measures  of  reform. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  as  ardent  a  promoter  of  Old 
Age  Pensions  as  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and 
realized  as  fully  that  money,  millions  of  money, 
many  millions  of  money,  would  be  required  to  make 
the  scheme  effective.  The  South  African  War  de¬ 
pleted  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  chest  before  he  could 
touch  it.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fate,  which  would  have  laid  him  open  to 
the  charges  he  was  so  fond  of  advancing  against 
his  great  prototype  and  Parliamentary  model— 
for,  had  the  present  war  broken  out  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  and  the  Health 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  would  have 
had  to  be  waste-basketed  as  ruthlessly  as  were  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  pet  schemes  of  social  reform.  But 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain  sought  to  find  in  Tariff  Re- 
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form,  by  “taxing  the  foreigner,”  the  wherewithal 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
an  ardent  Free  Trader,  far  in  advance  indeed  of 
the  orthodox  Manchester  School,  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Protection  in  any  guise  whatsoever. 
He  pinned  his  faith  to  Free  Trade — supplemented, 
however,  by  a  policy  of  making  “the  monopolist 
provide  for  the  broken  soldier  of  industry.”  It  is 
true  that  he  had  said:  “We  will  follow  any  man 
who  will  bring  us  the  grapes  of  Ascalon.”  But  he 
would  nevertheless  have  kept  a  wary  eye  upon  the 
route,  and  if  it  tended  to  veer  in  the  direction  of  the 
wilderness  of  Protection,  and  the  bondage  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  he  would  forthwith  have  sought  an¬ 
other  leader — or,  which  is  more  probable,  have 
undertaken  the  leadership  himself. 

He  himself  laid  down  in  his  great  Budget  speech 
the  principles  on  which  he  based  his  financial  pro¬ 
posals.  Briefly  summarized  they  amount  to  this: — 

1.  The  taxation  must  be  of  an  expansive  character  so 
as  to  grow  with  the  growing  demand  of  the  social  pro¬ 
gramme- 

2.  The  taxation  must  be  of  such  character  as  not  to 
inflict  any  injury  on  that  trade  or  commerce  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  sources  of  our  wealth. 

3.  All  classes  of  the  community  must  contribute. 

Reduced  to  concrete  form  in  his  historic 
“People’s  Budget,”  these  principles  emerged  pro¬ 
ducing  in  additional  taxation  thus: — 
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Tax  on  Motor  Cars  and  Petrol .  600,000 

Stamp  duties  .  650,000 

New  Land  Taxes .  500,000 

Estate  duties  .  2,850,000 

Income  tax . .  3,500,000 

Spirit  duties .  1,600,000 

Tobacco  duties .  1,900,000 

Liquor  Licence  duties .  2,600,000 


Total  from  fresh  taxation .  14,200,000 


ITe  claimed  that  this  new  or  additional  taxation 
imposed  no  burdens  upon  the  earnings  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man,  or  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  for  anyone. 
He  was  taxing  the  surplus,  the  luxuries,  of  life. 
His  taxes,  he  claimed,  made  it  no  more  difficult  for 
any  man  to  live.  The  whole  object  of  this  addi¬ 
tional  taxation  was  the  betterment  of  the  masses. 
He  thus  pictures  the  need  for  this  national 
bounty : — 

“What  is  poverty?  Have  you  felt  it  yourself?  If  not, 
you  ought  to  thank  God  for  having  been  spared  its  suffer¬ 
ings  and  temptations.  Have  you  ever  seen  others  endur¬ 
ing  it?  Then  pray  God  to  forgive  you  if  you  have  not  done 
your  best  to  alleviate  it.  The  day  will  come  when  this 
country  will  shudder  at  its  toleration  of  this  state  of  things 
when  it  was  rolling  in  wealth.  Apart  from  its  inhumanity 
and  its  essential  injustice,  it  is  robbery,  it  is  confiscation  of 
what  is  the  workman’s  share  of  the  riches  of  this  land.” 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  classes  hit  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  over  fourteen  millions  a  year,  should  cry 
out  against  this  new  taxation.  Over  eight  of  the 
fourteen  millions  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
moneyed  classes,  six  and  a  half  millions  from  the 
landowners.  Lord  Rosebery  declared  that  Lloyd 
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George  was  resorting  to  the  old  device  of  the 
thumb-screws.  The  Dukes,  said  Lloyd  George, 
were  scolding  like  omnibus-drivers,  and  lords 
swearing  like  stable-boys.  He  laughed  at  the  flut¬ 
ter  caused  by  his  Budget  in  ducal  dovecotes.  “We 
ask  them,”  he  said,  “to  give  something  towards 
keeping  workmen  out  of  the  workhouse.  They 
scowl  at  us.  We  say,  ‘Only  a  halfpenny,  just  a 
copper.’  They  retort,  ‘You  thieves!’  And  they 
turn  their  dogs  on  us,  and  you  can  hear  their  bark 
every  morning” — the  last  sentence  being  a  gibe  at 
the  subsidized  press.  As  to  himself,  he  said,  he 
came  in  for  most  of  their  invectives.  This  is  how 
he  pictures  them  : — 

“They  say  to  me,  ‘You  are  a  thief!  You  are  worse,  you 
are  an  attorney !  Worst  of  all  you  are  a  Welshman !’  That 
always  is  the  crowning  epithet.  Well,  I  do  not  apologize 
for  being  a  Welshman.  I  could  not  help  it,  and  I  do  not 
mind  telling  you  that  if  I  could  I  would  not.  I  am  proud 
of  the  little  land  among  the  hills-  Well,  they  have  got  to 
stand  the  Welshman  this  time!” 

The  particular  objects  to  which  the  product  of 
this  new  taxation  was  to  be  applied  were  Develop¬ 
ment  Grants  to  encourage  public  improvements ; 
Labor  Exchanges  to  serve  as  Registry  Offices  for 
bringing  employers  and  employees  into  contact; 
the  relief  of  Unemployment;  National  Health  In¬ 
surance;  and  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  Development  Grant  encouraged  schemes  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  These 
schemes  included,  e.g.,  the  institution  of  Schools 
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of  Forestry;  setting  up  experimental  forests;  ex¬ 
perimental  farms ;  improvement  of  farm  stock ;  dis¬ 
seminating  agricultural  instruction ;  promoting 
co-operative  agencies ;  improving  rural  transport ; 
reclaiming  wastes  ;  establishing  small  holdings  ;  and 
generally  attracting  labor  back  to  the  land,  thus 
easing  the  congestion  in  the  towns,  and  reducing 
unemployment  and  over-competition  of  labor  in 
industrial  areas. 

The  Labor  Exchanges  formed  part  of  a  great 
national  scheme  for  insuring  against  unemploy¬ 
ment,  which  was  included  in  one  Bill  with  the 
Measure  providing  for  National  Health  Insurance. 
Altogether,  in  the  “People’s  Budget”  three  millions 
of  money  were  annually  set  apart  out  of  the  new 
taxes  for  the  purposes  of  coping  with  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  its  various  aspects.  The  La¬ 
bor  Exchanges,  in  addition  to  the  work  they  were 
originally  intended  to  perform,  have  been  the  chief 
means  of  recruiting  the  National  Army  of  Munition 
Workers  which  the  necessities  of  the  European 
War  called  into  being. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  provided  originally 
for  a  pension  of  five  shillings  a  week  to  all  persons 
over  the  age  of  70  who  were  not  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Those  in  receipt  of  Poor  Relief  were 
subsequently  added.  He  strenuously  opposed 
lowering  the  age  to  65,  that  being,  he  contended, 
“the  most  wasteful  way  of  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion,  affording  relief  to  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
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neither  need  nor  desire  it.”  Relief  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  those  who  below  that  age  fell  into  actual 
want  through  illness  or  unemployment,  was 
provided  for  under  the  Insurance  Act.  To  some 
such  scheme  the  Conservative  Party,  inspired  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  had  long  stood  committed.  The 
only  real  difficulties  arose  over  two  questions,  the 
age  at  which  the  pension  should  become  claimable, 
and  whether  the  scheme  should  have  a  contribu¬ 
tory  basis,  that  is  that  all  pensioners  should,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  establishing  a  claim,  have 
themselves  contributed  directly  to  a  National  Pen¬ 
sions  Fund.  The  contributory  principle,  over¬ 
ruled  in  the  case  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  became 
operative  in  both  the  Health  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Schemes. 

The  National  Health  Insurance  Act  was  the  only 
one  of  these  measures  of  Social  Reform  which  met 
with  implacable  hostility.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  laid 
down  four  leading  principles  as  imperative  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  scheme.  These  were: — 

1.  The  scheme  must  be  compulsory. 

2.  There  must  be  direct  contributions  from  the  classes 
more  immediately  concerned. 

3.  There  must  be  a  substantial  State  contribution  suffici¬ 
ent  to  make  the  scheme  financially  sound. 

4.  Existing  benefit  and  provided  societies  must  be  en¬ 
couraged  rather  than  injured. 

No  measure,  not  even  “The  People’s  Budget” 
itself,  had  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  bitter 
opposition  from  every  direction.  It  was  described 
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as  “the  malingerer’s  millennium,’  as  “the  cheat’s 
charter,”  and  by  a  hundred  other  contemptuous 
epithets.  Every  conflicting  interest  bombarded  it 
in  turn  and  simultaneously.  Socialists  denounced 
it  because  it  was  contributory ;  capitalists  because 
it  was  compulsory ;  titled  ladies  because  they  were 
made  responsible  for  “licking  the  stamps”  to  place 
on  the  Insurance  Cards ;  domestic  servants  because 
their  wages  were  docked  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
pence  a  week;  Friendly  Societies  feared  it  spelt  the 
end  of  their  activities ;  the  doctors  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  raising  anew  the  cry  of  “Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians !”  and  by  their  revolt  almost 
precipitated  the  establishment  of  a  universal  State 
Medical  Service,  for  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
quite  prepared. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that,  in  more 
than  one  of  these  schemes  of  Social  Reform,  and 
particularly  that  of  Health  and  Unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Germany.  He  paid  a  special  visit  to 
that  country  to  study  the  German  method  on  the 
spot.  He  returned  profoundly  impressed  by  Ger¬ 
man  methods  and  organization,  and  so  loud  in  his 
praise  of  all  things  German  that  one  cartoonist 
(J.  M.  S.  of  the  Western  Mail)  depicted  him  land¬ 
ing  at  Harwich  on  his  return,  dressed  as  a  typical 
German,  smoking  a  huge  German  pipe,  carrying 
an  enormous  German  trombone  under  his  arm ; 
while  piled  on  the  quay  at  his  side  is  a  mass  of  per- 
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sonal  luggage  marked  “German  Speeches,”  “Re¬ 
striction  of  Navies,”  “How  things  are  done  in 
Germany,”  “Tips  on  Old  Age  Pensions,”  “German 
Press  Interviews,”  “German  Sausages”;  the  while 
John  Bull,  standing  in  the  background,  gazes 
aghast  at  the  unfamiliar  vision,  and  exclaims : 
“Heavens,  can  that  be  our  George!” 

It  was,  perhaps,  only  to  be  expected  that  his 
advocacy  of  Social  Reform  should  have  laid  him 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  himself  a  Socialist, 
and  of  promoting  Socialistic  Legislation.  He  had, 
as  he  himself  put  it,  provided  nine  millions  for 
Old  Age  Pensions  (since  largely  increased)  ;  an¬ 
other  two  millions  to  bring  in  the  paupers;  three 
millions  towards  relieving  Unemployment;  four 
millions  for  the  sick,  broken  soldier  of  industry  ;  a 
total  then  of  eighteen  millions,  now  probably  twen¬ 
ty  millions.  And  for  what  purpose?  This  is  what 
he  says,  in  comparing  his  scheme  with  that  of 
Tariff  Reform: — 

“We  want  to  drive  hunger  for  ever  from  the  hearths. 
We  mean  to  banish  the  workhouse  from  their  thoughts, 
from  the  horizon  of  every  workman  in  the  land.  We  want 
to  sweep  out  of  the  way  the  people  who  obstruct  it.  _  What 
do  they  promise  in  return?  Two  shillings  on  bread  is  their 
contribution  towards  the  social  reform  box.’’ 

It  will  be  recognized  that  the  trend  of  his  Social 
Reform  was  necessarily  in  the  direction  of  State 
control,  practically  the  nationalization  of  activities 
which  had  hitherto  been  controlled  by  private  en¬ 
terprise  or  by  local  authorities.  Making  road 
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maintenance  a  national  charge;  the  State  encour¬ 
agement  of  certain  industries ;  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  wage  in  others ;  the  enforcing  of  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration ;  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  price 
for  coal  and  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  readiness 
to  establish  a  universal  State  medical  service ;  and, 
more  recently,  the  taking  over  of  the  control  of  the 
railways  and  factories,  although  only  as  a  matter 
of  emergency;  all  these  tell  their  tale.  And  yet, 
mayhap,  his  coquetting  with  Socialism  is  more 
plainly  evidenced  in  his  speeches  than  in  his  legis¬ 
lation.  For  instance : — 

“I  can  tell  Liberals  what  will  make  this  I.L.P.  movement 
a  great  and  sweeping  force  in  this  country — a  force  that 
will  sweep  away  Liberalism  amongst  other  things.  If  at 
the  end  of  an  average  term  of  office  it  were  found  that  a 
Liberal  Parliament  had  done  nothing  to  cope  seriously  with 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  to  remove  the  national 
degradation  of  slums  and  widespread  poverty  and  destitu¬ 
tion  in  a  land  glittering  with  wealth ;  that  they  had  shrunk 
from  attacking  boldly  the  main  causes  of  this  wretchedness, 
notably  the  drink  and  the  vicious  land  system;  that  they 
had  not  arrested  the  waste  of  our  national  resources  in 
armaments,  nor  provided  an  honorable  sustenance  for  de¬ 
serving  old  age;  that  they  had  allowed  the  House  of  Lords 
to  extract  all  virtue  out  of  their  Bills,  so  that  the  Liberal 
Statute  Book  remained  simply  a  bundle  of  sapless  legisla¬ 
tive  faggots  fit  only  for  the  fire;  then  would  a  real  cry  arise 
in  this  land  for  a  new  party;  and  many  of  us  would  join 
in  that  cry.” 

But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  fear  the  Labor 
movement — at  least  in  Wales.  Still  less  does  he 
believe  Socialists  to  be  on  the  right  track  to  win 
popular  support.  “The  Labor  movement  contains 
no  menace  for  Welsh  Nationalism,”  he  declares. 
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One  fifth  of  the  representation  of  Wales  to-day  is 
held  by  Labor,  and  the  proportion  will  certainly 
be  greater  in  the  future — a  prospect  which  he  wel¬ 
comes.  But  he  scouts  the  idea  of  Socialism  making 
headway  if  Liberals  are  wise.  He  says: — 

“No  party  could  ever  hope  of  success  in  this  country 
which  does  not  win  the  confidence  of  the  powerful  middle 
class.  You  are  not  going  to  make  Socialists  in  a  hurry  out 
of  farmers,  and  traders,  and  professional  men  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  you  may  scare  them  into  reaction.  They  are  help¬ 
ing  us  now  to  secure  advanced  Labor  legislation ;  they  will 
help  us  later  to  secure  land  reform  and  other  measures  for 
all  classes  of  wealth  producers.  Up  to  the  present  there 
has  been  no  real  effort  to  counteract  the  Socialist  mission 
among  the  workmen.  When  that  effort  is  made  you  will 
find  adherents  even  amongst  working  men.  Does  anyone 
believe  we  are  likely  to  see  in  power  a  party  pledged 
forcibly  to  nationalize  land,  railways,  mines,  quarries, 
factories,  workshops,  warehouses,  shops?  He  who  enter¬ 
tains  such  hopes  must  be  a  sanguine  and  simple-minded 
Socialist.” 

That  speech  was  delivered  less  than  nine  years 
ago.  To-day  the  German  Emperor  has  largely 
realized  for  the  “sanguine  and  simple-minded  So¬ 
cialist”  that  day-dream,  materialized  the  capital¬ 
ist’s  nightmare,  and  compelled  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  do  what  he  then  declared  to  be  impossible. 


CHAPTER  X 


MINISTER  OF  MUNITIONS 

In  the  whole  of  his  kaleidoscopic  career  there  has 
been  no>  more  striking-  a  transformation,  none  appeal¬ 
ing  so  strongly  to  the  public  imagination,  as  that 
which  changed  the  Apostle  of  Peace  of  1900  into  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  of  1915.  His  only  claim  of 
practical  knowledge  of  military  affairs  rests  on  a 
short  period  of  service  with  the  Volunteers,  in  the 
days  of  his  callow  youth.  All  the  early  associations 
which  moulded  his  character,  all  the  training  which 
determined  his  career,  all  the  religious  influences 
which  directed  his  public  activities,  were  as  essen¬ 
tially  pacifist  as  they  were  emphatically  militant. 
Militancy  was  ever  congenial,  militarism  abhorrent 
to  his  nature.  Thus  while  he  was  always  ready  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  peace,  he  would  not  submit  in 
peace  to  oppression.  In  all  matters  pertaining  to 
war  he  presents  a  perpetual  paradox.  The  man 
who  was  all  but  crucified  for  his  peace  propaganda 
fifteen  years  ago,  is  hailed  to-day  as  the  one  man 
next  to  Lord  Kitchener  upon  whom  rest  the  mili¬ 
tary  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  When  the  Kaiser  last 
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visited  England  he  would  have  patronized  Lloyd 
George  had  Lloyd  George  been  a  person  to  accept 
patronage  even  from  a  Kaiser.  But  though  the 
Welsh  statesman  born  in  a  cottage  would  not 
accept  patronage  even  from  the  German  Emperor, 
he  was  not  above  accepting  lessons  from  German 
statecraft  and  economy. 

Indeed,  all  his  relations  with  Germany  possess 
a  peculiar  significance.  His  visit  to  that  country 
was  avowedly  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
social  conditions  with  a  view  to1  his  then  contem¬ 
plated  Old  Age  Pensions  and  Insurance  Schemes. 
Germany  and  German  methods  figure  prominently 
and  persistently  in  his  historic  Budget  Speech,  and 
his  repeated  reference  to  them  irritated  those  whose 
admiration  for  that  country  was  considerably  less 
pronounced  than  his  own.  W  hether  it  was  that 
the  very  nature  of  his  visit  precluded  his  paying 
attention  to  matters  other  than  social  conditions, 
or  that  the  German  Chancellor  diplomatically  cast 
a  veil  over  the  British  Chancellor’s  eyes,  it  is 
certain  that  Lloyd  George  returned  from  Germany 
not  only  without  having  seen  or  suspected  any  of 
the  activities  then  proceeding  in  preparation  for 
the  war  which  made  him  Minister  of  Munitions, 
but  more  firmly  impressed  than  ever  before  that 
Britain  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Germany,  whose 
one  mission  in  the  world  was  the  expansion  of 
German  commerce,  an  expansion  to  which  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  was  indispensable.  The  bogey 
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of  German  militarism  and  aggression  which  was  a 
perpetual  nightmare  at  that  time  to  even  so'  placid 
a  statesman  as  Mr.  Balfour,  alarmed  Lloyd  George 
no  more  than  did  German  rivalry  in  trade — so 
long  as  Germany  remained  Protectionist.  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  had  repeatedly  expressed  grave  doubts  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  intentions,  and  in  common  with  others 
thought  a  struggle  between  that  country  and  Brit¬ 
ain  inevitable.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  pooh-poohed 
these  fears,  characterized  them  as  “tea-table  tittle- 
tattle”  and  “not  merely  the  manner  and  method 
and  style  of  the  worst  society  scandalmonger  of  the 
most  cowardly  type,  but  it  creates  bad  blood  be¬ 
tween  neighbors.” 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  the  views  so  re¬ 
peatedly  and  insistently  expressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  from  1908  to  January,  1914,  are  illuminat¬ 
ing.  While  they  do  credit  to  his  faith  in  the  pacific 
intentions  of  Germany,  then  approaching  her  max¬ 
imum  efforts  in  preparing  for  war,  they  show  how 
completely  he  had  been  misled  by  the  Kaiser  when 
in  this  country  and  by  the  German  Chancellor  on 
the  Continent.  Rumors  were  rife  in  the  earlier 
months  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Chancellorship  that 
the  Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  much  discussed 
question  of  the  Naval  Estimates,  The  then  Chan¬ 
cellor  and  his  most  intimate  colleague,  Mr.  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  were  both  credited  with  being  op¬ 
posed  to  any  largely  increased  expenditure  on  the 
Navy.  Other  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  less 
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optimistic,  and  the  addition  of  nearly  three  millions 
to  the  Navy  Estimates  in  1909  was  really  no  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  feeling  inside  the  Government.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  that 
time  firmly  convinced  of  Germany’s  peaceful  inten¬ 
tions,  was  unprepared  to  give  way  even  to  pressure 
within  the  Cabinet  much  less  to  agitation  from 
without,  which  would  limit,  and  in  his  opinion 
quite  unnecessarily  limit,  the  resources  at  his  com¬ 
mand  for  financing  the  great  schemes  of  Social 
Reform  to  which  he  stood  committed.  The  bye- 
elections  showed  the  country  to  be  impressed  by 
the  demand  voiced  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
that,  in  view  of  the  suspicion  openly  entertained 
of  Germany,  Great  Britain,  without  being  provoca¬ 
tive,  should  without  delay  “regardless  of  cost,  place 
herself  in  the  position  of  a  strong  man  armed.” 
Modern  inventive  genius  had  just  passed  through 
the  birth-throes  of  the  “Dreadnought”  type  of  war¬ 
ship,  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive  war-machine 
the  world  had  yet  seen.  In  his  Budget  Speech  in 
April,  1909,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  pointed  out  that 
the  building  of  two  Dreadnoughts  represented  a 
penny  a  year  on  the  income  tax  during  the  two 
years  of  construction.  The  building  of  the  eight 
Dreadnoughts  of  the  popular  demand  “We  want 
eight,  and  we  won’t  wait,”  would  mean  an  addition 
of  fourpence  to  the  income  tax.  He  said: — 

“In  my  judgment  it  would  be  an  act  of  criminal  insanity 
to  throw  away  £8,ooo3ooo  (the  cost  of  four  dreadnoughts)  of 
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hnilrlin  Is  s°  ”iuch  needed  for  other  purposes,  on 

building  gigantic  flotillas  to  encounter  mythical  Armadas. 
•  ...  Kich  nation  as  we  are,  we  cannot  afford  to  build 
navies  against  nightmares.  It  is  much  too  expensive  an 
operation.  To  throw  away  millions  of  money  when  there  is 
n°  rm  f°r  lt:’  Purely  to  appease  an  unreasoning  panic, 

would  be  to  squander  resources  essential  to  our  safety  in 
time  of  real  danger.  ’  >  J 


lhe  event  unfortunately  proved  that  it  was  the 
provision  of  these  “gigantic  flotillas”  which  pre¬ 
vented  the  “mythical  Armadas,”  now  closely  im¬ 
prisoned  in  Wilhelmshaven,  from  materializing 
into  something  very  much  more  substantial  than 
“nightmares.”  In  justice  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
however,  two  facts  should  in  this  connection  be 
emphasized,  viz.,  that  he  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  there  existed  no  real  danger,  and  that  if  there 
were  any  such  danger  he  would  go  as  far  as  any 
of  Ins  ciitics  tO‘  meet  and  avert  it.  In  the  same 
Budget  Speech  he  said: — 

“We  all  value  too  highly  the  immunity  which  this  country 
has  so  long  enjoyed  from  the  horrors  of  an  invaded  land  to 
endanger  ff  for  lack  of  timely  provision.  That  immunity  is 
a  great  national  asset.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  that  great 
national  wealth  which  security  has  enabled  us  to  build  up. 
it  means  an  inviolable  guarantee  for  our  national  freedom 
and  independence.  Many  a  time  it  has  been  the  citadel  and 
sole  guarantee  which  have  saved  the  menaced  liberties  of 
Europe  from.  an  impending  doom.  .  .  .  We  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  naval  supremacy  which  is  so 
essential  not  only  to  our  national  existence,  but  to  the  vital 
interests  of  Western  civilization.” 


J  he  sentiments  of  that  speech  could  not  have 
been  more  apposite  had  they  been  uttered  to-day 
when  the  German  menace  has  materialized  into 
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the  greatest  danger  our  national  freedom  and  in¬ 
dependence,  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  vital 
interests  of  Western  civilization  have  ever  had  to 
encounter.  A  year  later,  speaking  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  the  City,  however,  he  deprecated  as 
strongly  as  ever  the  insane  competition  in  arma¬ 
ments.  The  countries  of  the  world,  he  said,  were 
spending  annually  45°  millions  upon  the  machinery 
of  destruction.  Five  years  later  the  Government 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  which  he  had 
so  sturdily  advocated  a  policy  of  retrenchment,  was 
actually  spending  for  war  purposes  three  times  as 
much  money  as  the  whole  civilized  world  had  been 
throwing  away  on  armaments  in  1910. 

Less  than  a  year  later— such  is  the  irony  of 
fateful  circumstance — he,  whose  advocacy  of  peace 
had  grown  to  be  proverbial,  he  whose  faith  in  the 
pacific  policy  of  Germany  was  unshaken,  and  who 
had  deprecated  what  he  called  Mr.  Balfour’s 
“policy  of  tail-twisting  a  friendly  Power,”  was 
chosen  by  Mr.  Asquith  to  deliver,  on  behalf  of  the 
Cabinet,  a  grave  pronouncement  of  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  Government  to  oppose  German 
policy  by  force  of  arms.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Mansion  House  Speech  in  July,  1911;  Fi  connection 
with  the  Agadir  incident,  became  as  historic  as 
his  prototype  Mr.  Chamberlain  s  equally  celebrated 
“long-spoon  speech”  on  a  previous  occasion.  The 
circumstances  which  necessitated  the  delivery  of 
the  warlike  speech  of  the  Pacifist  British  Chan- 
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cellar  become  all  the  more  instructive  when  viewed 
to-day  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  great  European 
conflagration  deliberately  started  by  the  German 
Emperor  just  three  years  after  the  Mansion  House 
pronouncement.  Germany  had  announced  her  in¬ 
tention  to  send  a  warship  to  the  Port  of  Agadir  to 
support  German  interests  in  Morocco,  the  centre 
of  rival  interests  between  Germany,  France,  and 
Spain.  Although  Britain  had  no  territorial  inter¬ 
ests  in  Morocco',  our  commercial  interests  there,  no 
less  than  our  treaty  obligations  with  France,  made 
it  imperative  for  the  Government  to  notify  Ger¬ 
many  that  Britain  must  be  consulted  in  any  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  of  the  “status  quo”  in  Morocco. 
Germany  continuing  her  game  of  bluff,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  put  up  to  deliver  his  historic  speech, 
of  which  the  following  extract  was,  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  relevant  part : — 

“It  is  essential  in  the  highest  interests,  not  merely  of  this 
country,  but_  of  the  world,  that  Britain  should,  at  all  haz¬ 
ards,  maintain  her  place  and  her  prestige  amongst  the  Great 
Powers  of  the  world.  Her  potent  influence  has  many  a 
time  been  in  the  past,  and  may  yet  be  in  the  future,  invalu¬ 
able  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  It  has  more  than  once 
in  the.  past  redeemed  Continental  nations  from  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disaster  and  even  from  national  extinction.  I  would 
make  great  sacrifices  to  preserve  peace.  But  if  a  situation 
were  to  be  forced  upon  us  in  which  peace  could  only  be 
preserved  by  the  surrender  of  the  great  beneficent  position 
Britain  has  won  by  centuries  of  heroism  and  achievement, 
by  allowing  Britain  to  be  treated  where  her  interests  were 
vitally  affected  as  if  she  were  of  no  account  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Nations,  then  I  say  emphatically  that  peace  at  that  price 
would  be  a  humiliation  intolerable  for  a  great  country  like 
ours  to  endure.  National  honor  is  no  party  question.  The 
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peace  of  the  world  is  much  more  likely  to  be  secured  if  all 
nations  realize  fairly  what  the  conditions  of  peace  must  be.” 

Though,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  no  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  Germany  and  Morocco  in  the  speech,  the 
inference  was  too  obvious.  Germany  took  umbrage, 
and  for  some  days  the  international  situation  was 
critical.  The  Kaiser  was,  however,  at  that  time 
not  quite  so  well  prepared  for  war  as  he  was  in 
July,  1914,  and  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the  British 
Cabinet  impressed  him  sufficiently  to  defer  for  a 
period  the  blow  he  had  for  years  been  preparing 
to  strike.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  not,  in  July, 
1911,  have  envisaged  the  world-war  precipitated 
in  July,  1914,  but  the  passages  above  quoted  from 
that  speech  constitute  to-day  a  vindication  of  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  in  declaring  war 
when  Belgian  neutrality  was  deliberately  trampled 
by  the  ravishing  hosts  of  Germany  in  the  early 
days  of  August,  1914.  What  must,  however,  strike 
the  student  of  history  very  forcibly  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  while  making  as  the  avowed 
spokesman  of  the  Government,  in  July,  1911)  a 
deliberate  pronouncement  which  could,  in  a  then 
anticipated  contingency,  only  mean  war  with  the 
most  powerful  military  nation  in  the  world,  should 
nevertheless,  as  late  as  January,  1914,  and  only 
seven  months  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  have  still  declaimed  against  an  increase  of 
armaments.  The  Government  was  as  unprepared 
for  war,  although  as  ready  to  enter  it,  in  July, 
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1914,  as  it  had  been  in  July,  1911.  The  man  who 
had  in  effect  challenged  Germany  in  the  Mansion 
House  Speech,  cannot  be  held  more  responsible 
than  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  on  whose  behalf 
and  at  whose  request  he  spoke,  for  the  state  of 
unpreparedness  which  continued  for  three  years 
after  that  speech  was  delivered.  On  the  other  hand 
he  must,  equally  with  them,  share  any  responsibil¬ 
ity  which  may  attach  to  their  action  or  inaction. 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  unflinching  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  traditional  principles  emphasized  by 
Lloyd  George  in  the  Mansion  House  Speech  of 
1911,  nor  a  grander  instances  of  faith  in  British 
loyalty  and  of  trust  in  the  efficiency  of  the  British 
Navy,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  ultimatum  sent 
by  the  British  Cabinet  to  Germany  after  that 
country  had  declared  war  against  France  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  Britain  had  no  standing  army  as  Continental 
Powers  count  armies.  It  is  true — and  the  fact  is 
now  for  the  first  time  publicly  announced — that, 
during  the  critical  days  of  the  Morocco  trouble, 
there  had  been  a  partial  mobilization  of  the  Home 
Defence  Forces,  and  everything  made  ready  for 
concentrating  the  fighting  land  power  of  Britain 
along  the  Eastern  Coast  in  view  of  a  then  deemed 
impending  German  Invasion.  But  how  inadequate 
any  such  opposition  on  land  would  have  been,  the 
Rape  of  Belgium  later  showed.  And  in  August, 
1914,  Britain  was  even  less  prepared  on  land  to 
meet  the  threatened  invasion  than  she  was  when 
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Lloyd  George  metaphorically  shook  the  country’s 
mailed  fist  in  the  Kaiser’s  face  in  his  Mansion 
House  Speech  in  1911.  The  one  thing  the  Cabinet 
had  to  rely  upon  was  the  British  Navy.  The  Kaiser 
had  deceived  himself  as  to  Britain’s  probable  policy 
even  more  completely  than  he  had  deceived  Britain 
as  to  his  own.  Were  it  not  that  he  confidently 
relied  upon  this  country’s  unpreparedness  for  war, 
upon  our  unwillingness  to  risk  national  extinction 
by  standing  across  the  path  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  his  irresistible  legions,  he  would  not  have  de¬ 
clared  war  at  the  very  moment  when  the  completest 
mobilization  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  the  world 
has  ever  seen  had  just  been  accomplished  in  British 
waters.  But  even  SO'  the  British  Fleet  was  untried. 
Its  units  and  their  commanders  had  no  war  ex¬ 
perience.  Over  a  century  had  elapsed  since  our 
fleet  had  been  actually  engaged,  or  called  upon,  to 
save  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  invasion.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  century  all  the  conditions  and  the  arms  of 
naval  warfare  had  been  revolutionized  many  times 
over.  The  Navy  was  thus  as  untried  an  arm  upon 
the  sea  as  was  Lord  Haldane’s  Army  of  Territorials 
upon  land.  But  the  nation’s  trust  in  both  was 
more  than  justified.  Before  the  ultimatum  was 
delivered  in  Berlin  every  fighting  unit  of  the 
British  Fleet  was  in  its  allotted  war  station.  From 
that  moment  to  this,  Britain’s  control,  if  not  her 
command,  of  the  sea  has  been  as  unquestioned  as 
has  been  the  paralysis  of  Germany’s  vaunted  High 
Seas  Fleet. 
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Britain  declared  war  early  in  August,  1914.  In 
fulfilment  of  her  obligations  she  despatched  to  the 
Continent  an  Expeditionary  Force  of  something 
under  200,000  men.  This  “contemptible  little  army 
of  Sir  John  French” — to  use  the  Kaiser’s  historic 
and  quickly  falsified  description — true  to'  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  British  Flag,  performed  deeds  of  hero¬ 
ism  and  feats  of  endurance  unsurpassed  if  equalled 
in  the  whole  military  history  of  the  world.  Britain 
herself  did  more.  Within  twelve  months  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  over  three  million  British  sub¬ 
jects  had  voluntarily  joined  the  colors — an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  personal  loyalty  and  of  the  power  of  the 
voluntary  principle  in  a  free  nation,  absolutely  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  Kaiser, 
who1  had  hoped  to  shatter  by  his  Thor’s  hammer  the 
chains  which  held  Britain’s  Overseas  Dominions 
“in  bondage,”  as  he  termed  it,  to  the  little  Island 
Kingdom,  only  forged  its  links  the  stronger  and 
rendered  them  more  unmistakably  unbreakable.  In 
the  whole  history  of  civilization  there  has  been  no 
such  striking  a  manifestation  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  white  races  sundered  by  the  seas,  or  of 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  native  races  tO'  their  over- 
lord,  as  was  shown  the  world  over  by  all  who 
could  claim  kinship  with,  or  the  relationship  of 
subjects  to,  Britain.  Canada  vied  with  Australia, 
India  rivalled  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  the 
distant  isles  of  the  Pacific  entered  into'  the  race 
with  scattered  British  communities  in  northern 
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latitudes,  to  be  the  first  to  lay  unstinted  offerings 
of  manhood  and  of  national  treasure  on  the  altar  of 
British  loyalty  in  this  the  greatest  crises  which  had 
ever  faced  the  Empire.  The  two  nationalities  upon 
whose  rebellion  the  Kaiser  had  relied — Ireland  and 
British  South  Africa — alike  belied  his  faith  in  their 
unfaithfulness.  In  Ireland  the  threatened  Civil 
War  became  merged  in  a  competition  between 
Orangemen  and  Nationalists  as  to  which  should 
send  most  and  quickest  help  to  “England  the 
enemy.”  What  threatened  to  be  the  indelible  stain 
of  the  Curragh  Camp  was  washed  away  in  blood 
before  it  could  be  realized  as  existing.  Nowhere 
was  there  placed  before  an  astonished  world  and  a 
disappointed  Kaiser  so  impressive  and  convincing 
an  exhibition  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions  and  of  self-government  upon  the  national 
conscience,  as  was  presented  by  South  Africa. 
German  gold  had  undermined  the  loyalty  of  a  small 
residue  of  Boer  Burghers;  but  British  faith  in  the 
traditional  maxim  “Trust  the  People”  had  rendered 
impervious  to  such  influences  not  only  the  more 
solid  and  conscientious  class,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  Boer  population,  who  a  dozen  years  earlier  had 
been  our  dreaded  foes  in  the  field.  General  Botha’s 
activity  and  success  in  subduing  the  incipient  re¬ 
bellion,  in  repelling  the  invasion,  and  in  invading 
and  conquering  Germany’s  greatest  and  richest 
colony,  will  stand  out  for  all  time  in  bold  relief  as 
a  tribute  to  enlightened  British  statesmanship. 
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Nor  was  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  “gallant  little 
Wales”  one  whit  behind  any  part  of  the  world-wide 
British  Empire  in  its  readiness  to  play  its  part. 
Accompanied  by  Colonel  Owen  Thomas —  a  Welsh 
tenant  farmer  who  had  turned  his  ploughshare  into 
a  sword  at  the  time  of  the  South  African  War — 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  saw  Lord  Kitchener  and  urged 
the  raising  of  a  Welsh  Army  with  Welsh-speaking 
officers.  Colonel  Owen  Thomas  left  the  War 
Office  that  day  as  the  first  Brigadier-General  of  the 
first  Welsh  Army  the  world  had  seen  since  Sir 
Rhys  ap  Thomas  had  led  the  men  of  Carmarthen¬ 
shire,  Breconshire,  and  Cardiganshire  to  Bosworth 
Field,  and  with  his  own  hand  placed  the  crown  of 
England  on  the  head  of  the  Welsh  Prince,  Henry 
Tudor.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  appeal  to  his  fellow 
countrymen  was  as  readily  responded  to  as  had 
been  the  war-torch  which  Owen  Glyndwr  had  sent 
flaming  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipality.  To-day  Lord  Kitchener  has  at  his  com¬ 
mand  actually  a  more  numerous  Welsh  Army  than 
Wellington  had  of  combined  British  forces  in  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago. 
And  the  record  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers  and 
of  the  South  Wales  Borderers  in  this  war,  up  to 
the  time  of  writing,  will  compare  with  the  proud¬ 
est  and  most  daring  feats  of  arms  by  any  nation  in 
this  or  any  previous  campaign.  It  must  stand  to 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  too,  that  His 
Majesty  King  George  V.  created  a  body  of  Welsh 
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Guards — that  envied  aristocracy  of  the  British 
Army — His  Majesty  himself  becoming  its  Colonel- 
in-Chief,  and  thus  placing  the  Principality  in  a 
military  sense  on  a  footing  of  ©quality  with  the 
three  sister  nations  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Lord 
Kitchener  placed  the  finishing  touch  upon  this  re¬ 
cognition  of  that  separate  Welsh  Nationality  for 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  ever  stood,  by  issu¬ 
ing  an  Army  Order  authorizing  the  use  of  the 
Welsh  language  at  all  times  in  the  Welsh  Army. 

But,  while  the  masses  everywhere  were  mani¬ 
festing  their  traditional  loyalty,  Government  De¬ 
partments,  unaccustomed  to  the  enormous  strain 
imposed  by  this  universal  rush  to  the  colors,  proved 
woefully  lacking.  The  country  was  better  pre¬ 
pared  than  the  War  Office;  the  men  far  more 
plentiful  than  the  munitions.  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  had  muddled.  As  Mr.  Balfour  frankly  con¬ 
fessed,  mistakes  had  been  made  not  in  one  Depart¬ 
ment  but  in  many.  Slowly  the  conviction  forced 
itself  upon  the  minds  of  many,  that  the  unparalleled 
circumstances  demanded  unprecedented  departures 
from  traditional  constitutional  usages.  The  Con¬ 
servative  leaders  had  throughout  the  trying  early 
months  of  the  struggle  given  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  unqualified  support.  Party  hostilities  had 
been  suspended  in  the  face  of  the  world  war.  Lord 
Kitchener  had  consented  to  hold  the  Portfolio  for 
War  in  a  Ministry  with  whose  policy  on  other  mat¬ 
ters  he  disagreed.  But  this  was  only  the  first  step 
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in  a  much  wider  programme  of  changes.  There 
followed  the  creation  of  a  Coalition  Ministry.  Men 
who  had  been  lifelong  political  foes,  whose  policies 
were  notoriously  antagonistic  not  only  in  relation 
to  domestic  but  also  to  foreign  questions,  and  even 
upon  the  conduct  of  every  war  but  this,  found 
themselves  in  harmony  around  the  same  Cabinet 
table;  and  those  who  had  ever  sat  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  Speaker’s  Chair,  now  crowded  together  the 
Treasury  benches. 

The  most  amazing  of  the  changes  consequent 
upon  this  was  the  departure  from  the  Treasury  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  the  creating  for  him  of  a 
new  post — that  of  Minister  of  Munitions,  charged 
with  supplying  the  fighting  forces  of  the  Empire 
with  all  material  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  In  stepping  down  from  the  Treasury, 
however,  he  ascended  to  the  greatest  height  he  has 
yet  attained.  The  appointment  was  universally 
acclaimed.  The  dynamic  driving  power  he  had  al¬ 
ways  manifested  in  public  affairs  appealed  to  the 
public  as  the  one  thing  needed  to  remedy  the  na¬ 
tional  deficiency  in  armaments.  Germany  had  for 
years  been  secretly  providing  equipment,  accumu¬ 
lating  great  stores  of  ammunition  which  she  ex¬ 
pended  with  a  prodigality  only  equalled  by  her 
callous  expenditure  of  man  power  in  the  war. 
Britain  had  made  no  such  preparations.  Her  war 
munitions  factories  were  in  private  hands,  working 
at  a  leisurely  pace  under  all  the  conditions  incident 
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to  private  enterprise,  without  any  attempt  at  organ¬ 
ization  or  effective  co-ordination  of  effort.  This 
was  the  first  defect  he  had  to  repair.  With  charac¬ 
teristic  impetuosity  he  sped  from  one  industrial 
area  to  another.  With  characteristic  caution  he 
summoned  to  meet  him  everywhere  the  practical 
and  business  brains  of  each  industry  he  visited, 
and  with  them  consulted  as  to  the  steps  necessary 
to  increase  the  output.  With  characteristic  acumen 
he  selected  as  his  helpers  in  every  department  the 
man  who  knew  the  business  he  had  to  do.  Peer 
and  peasant,  grimy  workman  or  dandified  knut,  it 
mattered  no  whit ;  all  that  was  required  was  an 
assurance  that  he  knew  his  business  and  could  and 
would  do  it.  Past  quarrels  were  forgotten,  past 
animosities  buried.  A  political  foe  was  as  readily 
welcomed  as  a  personal  friend,  if  only  he  could  in 
any  way  assist  in  promoting  the  more  effective 
organization  of  any  branch  of  the  new  department, 
or  facilitate  in  any  measure  the  turning  out  of  what 
was  necessary  for  the  more  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war.  One  of  his  first  official  acts  was  to  send 
Mr.  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  Welsh  Coal  King,  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
there  to  organize  a  regular  service  of  supplies.  Mr. 
Thomas  rendered  a  splendid  example  of  personal 
readiness  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  business  for 
his  country’s  good.  His  chief  business  manager, 
Mr.  Llewelyn,  had  already  been  commandeered  for 
service  in  the  Munitions  Department.  Mr.  Thomas 
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himself  had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  barbar¬ 
ous  attack  by  a  German  submarine  on  the  Lusi¬ 
tania,  and  had  only  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Though  not  fully  recovered  from  the  shock,  he 
promptly  accepted  the  mission  profferred  by  his 
one  time  friend  and  later  foe,  and  sailed  without 
delay.  Inventors  sent  in  suggestions  by  the  score, 
and  a  sub-department  of  inventions  was  tacked  on 
to  the  Munitions  Department.  To  this  sub-depart¬ 
ment  every  budding  Edison  who  thought  he  had 
an  idea  for  an  invention  which  might  assist  Britain 
to  win  the  victory  over  her  foe,  was  invited  to 
submit  his  suggestions. 

Thus  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  nothing  to  help 
him  in  his  new  Department,  no  traditions  or  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  for  his  office,  himself,  or  his 
subordinates.  He  had  to  create  everything— a  task 
for  which  his  imaginative  genius  and  his  character¬ 
istic  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  official  usage 
peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  nevertheless  possessed 
the  defects  of  these  qualities,  with  the  result  that  he 
came  into  most  unfortunate  collision  with  Lord 
Haldane,  an  old  and  honored  colleague  who  had 
consistently  supported  him  in  the  Cabinet  in  all  his 
efforts  for  Welsh  Disestablishment.  Lord  Haldane, 
to  whom  the  country  owed  its  splendid  Territorial 
Army,  had  been  one  of  those  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  the  Coalition  fetish.  Among  his  most  valued 
subordinates  in  the  Munitions  Department  of  the 
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War  Office  was  General  Sir  Charles  Von  Donop. 
Hunting  about  for  a  scapegoat  to-  carry  away  to  the 
wilderness  the  sins  of  omission  on  the  part  of 
Government  Departments,  a  section  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  worshippers  fixed  upon  Von  Donop.  He  was 
publicly  attacked  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Contrary  to  traditional  usage  which  de¬ 
mands  the  vindication  or  the  dismissal  of  civil 
servants  by  the  political  heads  of  the  Departments 
concerned,  and  owing  perhaps  to1  a  combination  of 
unfortunate  circumstances,  that  vindication  was 
not  forthcoming.  General  Von  Donop  was  neither 
“backed  nor  sacked”  by  his  political  chiefs.  Ani¬ 
mated  possibly  by  a  chivalrous  impulse  to  stand  by 
an  old  and  valued  subordinate,  Lord  Haldane  in  a 
public  speech  vindicated  General  Von  Donop,  and 
told  the  public  that  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet, 
including  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Lord  Kitchener,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  others,  had 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  urgent  necessity  to 
increase  the  supply  of  munitions.  Lord  Haldane 
continued : — 

“We  consulted  General  Von  Donop,  and  afterwards  we 
summoned  the  great  munition  manufacturers,  and  we  placed 
orders  with  them  which  they  undertook  to  carry  out.  The 
munition  manufacturers  did  their  best  to  execute  these 
orders  But  there  arose  difficulties  between  labor  and  capital 
which  confounded  all  the  calculations  of  the  munition  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  that  is  the  source  of  the  trouble  to-day.  it  is 
not  General  Von  Donop.  The  industrial  conditions  in  face 
of  such  a  demand  were  such  that  the  great  munition  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  complete  them,  though  they  did  their 

best.” 
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The  next  day  Mr.  Lloyd  George  issued  an  offi¬ 
cial  statement  to  the  effect  that 
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“Lord  Haldane’s  version  of  what  took  place  some  months 
ago  at  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  on  arms  is  incomplete, 
and  in  some  material  respects  inaccurate.” 


What  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  was 
the  fact  that  at  the  time  this  challenge  and  counter 
challenge  were  made,  Mr.  Asquith  happened  to  be 
abroad  on  a  visit  to  the  Front  in  France.  On  his 
return  he  promptly  suppressed  further  controver¬ 
sy  in  public,  administering  at  the  same  time  a  stern 
rebuke  to  the  mischief-makers  who  had  seized  upon 
the  unfortunate  incident  to  spread  “a  moral  dis¬ 
temper”  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Balfour 
associated  himself  with  the  Premier’s  attitude, 
characterizing  as  “a  crime  against  the  State”  all 
“recriminations  between  statesmen  and  attacks  upon 
public  men  whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the  press.” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  new  position  was  an  admit¬ 
tedly  difficult  one.  The  operations  of  the  new  De¬ 
partment  necessarily  involved  interference  with 
the  still  existing  Ordnance  Department  in  the  War 
Office.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  a  man  to  be 
bound  by  the  conventions  and  usages  of  any  de¬ 
partment  which  might  militate  against  the  success 
of  that  for  which  he  was  responsible.  Dual  control 
in  such  a  crisis  would  necessarily  prove  disastrous. 
Being  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the  new  De¬ 
partment  created  for  him,  he  demanded — and 
obtained — a  free  hand  in  the  selection  of  his  staff, 
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and  unfettered  control  over  such  other  and  subor 
dinate  departments  as  might  make  or  mar  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  own.  While  it  was  obviously  imperative 
that  the  whole  business  of  munition  supplies  should 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  whom  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  army  and  the  nation  had  sum¬ 
moned  to  that  post,  it  was  equally  inevitable  that 
there  should  be  a  disinclination  elsewhere  to  sur¬ 
render  long-established  privileges  in  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty  he  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  His  acceptance  of  the  duties  of  the  new 
post  plunged  him  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  ever- 
recurring  conflict  between  capital  and  labor. 
Capital  wants  cheap  labor,  labor  wants  good  wages 
and  better  conditions.  The  nation  s  extremity 
might  have  provided  the  opportunity  for  both.  The 
country’s  necessity  demanded  the  greatest  possible 
output  from  the  manufactories.  Trade  Union 
principles  tended  to  the  restriction  of  output  in  the 
interests  of  labor.  The  national  emergency 
demanded  the  employment  of  every  available  man 
and  woman  for  whom  a  place  at  the  bench  or  a  job 
in  the  works  could  be  found;  Trade  Union  rules 
forbade  the  employment  of  any  but  enrolled  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  particular  Union  affected  by  that  indus¬ 
try,  and  materially  restricted  the  liberty  of  action 
even  of  such  members.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not 
the  man  to  be  impeded  by  Trade  Union  regulations 
more  than  he  had  been  by  Department  conventions. 
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He  boldly  declared  from  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that 

“The  men  could  easily  turn  out  at  least  25  per  cent  more 
shot  and  shell,  and  guns  and  ammunition,  if  they  would 
shake  themselves  free  during  the  war  from  the  domination 
of  practices  which  have  controlled  their  action  in  peace 
time.” 

Here  he  found  himself  up  against  the  eternal 
problem  not  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  but  of 
safeguarding  the  weakest.  The  great  industrial 
army  at  home  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as 
the  military  army  at  war.  The  marching  powers 
of  the  latter  are  determined  by  the  endurance,  not 
of  the  strongest,  but  of  the  weakest.  It  is  only  in 
case  of  rout,  or  the  emergency  of  a  sudden  on¬ 
slaught,  that  a  soldier  feels  justified  in  leaving  a 
weaker  comrade  behind.  So  the  labor  army  for¬ 
bids  its  most  expert  artisans  to  turn  out  work 
at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the  most  incapable 
worker  in  the  industrial  ranks  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  accomplish.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  seeing 
the  futility  of  endeavoring  to  undo  the  tangle, 
straightway  attempted  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot. 
He  asked  the  Trade  Unions  to  suspend,  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  the  application  of  any  and 
every  regulation  which  might  directly  or  indirectly 
interfere  with  the  production  of  the  maximum 
possible  output  in  any  and  every  industry  bearing 
upon  the  national  need.  His  position  is  thus  de¬ 
fined  in  a  Public  Notice  issued  to  all  workmen  in 
the  Kingdom : — 
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“The  national  need  is  paramount,  and  urgently  calls  for  a 
maximum  output  from  every  workman  engaged  on  muni¬ 
tion  work.  Any  workman  who  deliberately  refrains  from 
putting  forth  his  best  efforts  is  subordinating  his  country’s 
needs  to  his  own  personal  interests-” 

The  consent  of  the  Trade  Union  leaders  was  not 
obtained  without  difficulty.  Repeated  Conferences 
had  to  be  held,  and  doubts  satisfied.  Organized 
labor  proved  suspicious  alike  of  the  capitalist  and 
of  the  politician.  Working  men  as  a  class  were  as 
ready  as  any  section  of  the  community  to'  sacrifice 
themselves  for  what  they  could  be  convinced  was 
really  the  national  interest.  They  feared,  however, 
that,  under  the  excuse  of  national  need,  the  politi¬ 
cian  should  induce  them  to  surrender  weapons 
which  might  be  wanted  when  the  war  was  over; 
and  that  the  capitalist,  under  the  same  excuse, 
might  still  further  swell  his  bank  balances  at  the 
cost  of  their  increased  efforts. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  endeavored  to  meet  both  ob¬ 
jections.  He  gave  a  pledge  that  the  temporary 
suspension,  during  the  country’s  hour  of  need,  of 
recognized  Trade  Union  rules  should  in  no  way 
prejudice  the  rights  of  Labor  and  of  Trade  Union¬ 
ism  when  the  war  was  over.  By  strictly  limiting 
employers’  profits  he  attempted,  not  quite  success¬ 
fully,  to  overcome  the  second  objection.  Other 
important  points  in  his  scheme  were  that  disputes 
should  be  dealt  with  by  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
decision  of  the  arbitration  tribunal  to  be  final; 
strikes  were  altogether  forbidden,  and  incitement 
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to  strike  made  a  punishable  offence;  munition 
workers  were  to  be  enrolled  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  but  once  enlisted  they  were  to  be  subjected 
to  discipline  like  soldiers.  These,  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  scheme  were  in  due 
course  embodied  in  “The  Munitions  of  War  Bill, 
and  constitute  in  their  entirety  the  most  drastic 
interference  with  the  recognized  liberty  of  the 
worker  which  the  country  has  witnessed  for 
generations. 

The  most  serious  difficulty  encountered  was  that 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the  South  Wales 
coalminers.  These,  in  a  body  to  the  number  of 
200,000,  against  the  advice  of  their  elected  execu¬ 
tive,  went  out  on  strike.  I  his  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  Labor’s  innate  suspicion  of  Capital  was 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  trouble.  A  national  crisis 
was  precipitated  by  their  action.  The  stoppage  of 
the  pits  resulted  in  the  stoppage  of  certain  munition 
works.  Public  opinion  already  irritated  by  the  ad¬ 
mitted  disadvantages  to  which  the  British  Army  in 
the  field  was  subjected  by  shortage  of  munitions, 
was  in  no  mood  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
men’s  complaints.  Any  action,  however  drastic, 
which  might  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  coerce 
the  workers  was  assured  beforehand  of  popular 
support  outside  the  area  of  the  actual  trouble.  Mr. 
Runciman,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  took 
the  hasty,  and  what  proved  to  be  ill-advised  step 
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of  “proclaiming”  the  South  Wales  Coal  Field  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Act.  The 
country  was  treated  to  a  great  parade  of  force 
which  came  to  nothing.  An  occasional  man,  an 
occasional  dozen  or  a  score,  might  be  summoned 
and  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  even  to  those  who  in  Parliament 
had  cheered  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
announcement  that  the  area  had  been  proclaimed, 
that  it  was  an  impossible  task  even  to1  attempt  to 
dragoon  200,000  men  into  the  pits,  or  having  got 
them  there  to  compel  them  to  work.  As  “The  Na¬ 
tion”  bluntly  put  it,  “the  ink  is  hardly  dry  on  the 
Proclamation  before  its  author  tears  it  up.”  The 
services  of  the  “Conciliator-in-|Chief,'”  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  were  requisitioned.  In  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  the  whole  trouble  was  over,  and  the 
men  back  in  the  pits  turning  out  coal  more  rapidly 
than  they  had  ever  done  before.  The  whole 
incident  was  nationally  humiliating.  The  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  with  it,  said  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  was  that  both  parties  to  the  quarrel  should 
bury  it  in  the  deepest  pit  that  could  be  found.  His 
terms  of  settlement,  unanimously  accepted  by  the 
men,  demonstrate  that,  given  common  sense  and 
sane  consideration,  there  need  have  been  no  dis¬ 
pute,  and  that  there  had  been  no  call  for  the 
unmerited  indignity  involved  in  the  proclamation 
of  an  area  which  had  sent  to  the  King’s  colors  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  working  population  than 
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any  part  of  the  Kingdom,  dhe  whole  dispute 
could  have  been  settled — this  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  men’s  most  prominent  leaders — “at  any 
period  in  the  negotiations  on  the  terms  finally  con¬ 
ceded  tO1  the  men.”  But  a  great  national  disaster 
was  averted  by  the  Government’s  tardy  realization 
of  the  actual  necessities  of  the  situation. 

In  his  address  to  the  South  Wales  strikers,  and 
a  week  later  at  the  London  Opera  blouse  to  three 
thousand  delegates  of  the  mining  industry  in  the 
Kingdom,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  rose  probably  to 
greater  heights  of  persuasive  and  inspiring  eloqu¬ 
ence  than  at  almost  any  period  of  his  life.  In  the 
Opera  House  Speech  he  brought  home  to  the  heart 
of  the  miners  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by 
coal  in  this  war.  Lie  said : — 


“The  blood  which  pulses  through  the  veins  of  industry  in 
this  country  is  made  of  distilled  coal.  In  peace  and  m  wai 
King  Coal  is  the  paramount  lord  of  industry.  In  war  it  is 
life  for  us,  and  death  for  our  foes.  It  makes  the  material 
and  the  machinery  which  it  transports.  It  fills  weapons  o 
war.  Steel  means  coal.  Rifles  mean  coal.  Machine  gun 
mean  coal.  Cannon  mean  coal.  Shells  are  made  with  coa  , 
shells  are  filled  with  coal.  The  very  explosives  inside 
them — coal;  and  then  coal  carries  them  all  right  into  the 
battlefield  to  help  our  men.  Coal  is  the  most  terrible  ot 
enemies,  the  most  potent  of  friends.  There  have  been  in 
this  war  350,000  casualties  of  British  soldiers  inflicted  ly 
German  coal— by  the  Westphalian  miner  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Prussian  engineer,  without  stint  without 
reserve,  without  regulation,  putting  their  strength  at  the 
disposal  of  their  Fatherland.  It  is  coal  tnat  caused  those 
casualties  Yes,  and  when  you  see  the  seas  clear,  and  the 
ocean  over  which  the  British  flag  flies  with  impunity  from 
realm  to  realm,  and  from  shore  to  shore,  when  you  find  the 
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German  flag  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  seas,  who  has 
done  it?  The  British  miner  helping  the  British  soldier!” 

Having;  brought  home  to  their  minds  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  calling,  he  brought  home  to  their 
conscience  the  duty  their  country’s  need  imposed 
upon  them : — 

“We  must  pay  the  price  of  victory  if  we  mean  to  get  it. 
Victory  has  its  price.  We  have  but  one  question  to  ask 
ourselves,  of  all  ranks,  of  all  grades  and  trades.  Are  we 
doing  enough  to  secure  victory?  Because  victory  means 
life  for  our  country.  It  means  the  fate  of  freedom  for  ages 
to  come.  There  is  no  price  which  is  too  great  for  us  to  pay 
which  is  within  our  power  to  pay.  Freedom  implies  the 
right  to  shirk.  But  victory  is  not  in  that  road.  The 
trenches  are  not  all  in  Flanders.  Every  pit  is  a  trench  in 
this  country — a  labyrinth  of  trenches-  Every  workshop  is  a 
rampart,  every  yard  which  can  turn  out  munitions  of  war 
is  a  fortress.  Picks,  shovels,  lathes,  hammers— they  are  as 
much  the  weapons  of  this  great  war  of  European  liberty  as 
a  bayonet,  a  rifle,  and  a  machine-gun,  and  the  man  who  does 
not  handle  them  with  all  his  strength  is  failing  as  much  in 
his  duty  as  the  soldier  who  runs  away  from  the  battle  at 
the  front.” 

One  such  appeal  to  the  representatives  of  the 
industry  which  had  voluntarily  contributed  250,000 
men  to  fight  the  battle  of  their  common  liberty 
against  aggressive  German  oppression,  was  ten 
times  more  effective  than  would  have  been  the 
proclamation  under  the  Munitions  Act  of  a  dozen 
industrial  areas.  The  peroration  was  worthy  of 
the  speech  and  the  occasion : — 

“The  time  has  come  for  every  man,  yes,  and  every  woman, 
who  can  to  help  their  country.  There  are  250,000  brave 
miners  in  the  trenches  facing  the  death  fury  at  this  hour, 
waiting  anxiously  to  hear  the  rattle  of  the  loaded  caissons 
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coming  from  England  to  aid  them.  Ihe  wagons  are  waiting 
outside  the  yardgates  to  be  filled.  Let  us  fill  them.  Let  us 
send  them  along.  _  ... 

“Then,  when  that  is  done,  there  will  be  written  in  letters 
of  flame  the  greatest  chapter  in  the  history  of  these  islands, 
in  which  it  will  be  told  how,  when  the  flag  of  freedom 
dropped  for  a  moment  under  the  onslaughts  of  a  ruthless 
foe,  the  men  and  women  of  Britain  came  to  the  rescue  and 
planted  it  firmly  on  high  where  no  tyranny  can  ever  tear  it 
down !” 
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CHAPTER  XI 

The  preceding  chapters  have  pictured  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  past.  Of  his  present  it  may  be  said  that  he 
is  the  most  prominent  fig'ure  in  British  politics,  and 
the  most  popular  man  of  the  day  in  at  least  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world.  Natural  questions  are  “What 
will  his  future  be?”  “What  has  the  future  in  store 
for  him,  and  what  has  he  in  store  for  the  future? 
Acting  on  the  educational  axiom  that  knowledge  is 
acquired  by  proceeding  from  the  known  to'  the  un¬ 
known,  we  must  endeavor  to  search  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  future  in  the  light  of  his  present,  and  to 
regard  his  present  in  the  light  of  his  past.  For  his 
present,  like  that  of  all  of  us,  will  soon  be  his  past, 
his  future  shortly  his  present.  Our  only  guide  in 
any  estimate  we  may  endeavor  to  arrive  at  of  that 
future  must  necessarily  be  the  present  as  developed 
from  the  past. 

Susceptible  as  he  has  ever  been  to  the  influence 
of  his  environments,  and  changed  as  have  been 
his  habits  of  thought  and  his  outlook  on  life  by 
these  altered  circumstances,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
some  traits  so  ingrained,  some  convictions  so  deep- 
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rooted,  some  ideals  so  essentially  a  part  of  his 
being,  that  they  cannot  be  cast  aside  like  worn-out 
clothing,  nor  even  repudiated  like  professions  of 
political  creed  which,  having  answered  their 
original  purpose,  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician.  Some  such  traits,  and  convic¬ 
tions,  and  ideals,  have  clung  to  him,  and  he  to  them, 
through  all  the  changes  of  fortune  fate  has  dealt 
out  to  him.  These  must  remain,  and  must  color 
and  affect  all  that  may  yet  be  in  store  for  him. 

There  is  the  sense  of  Nationalism.  It  were  as 
easy  to  demolish  the  everlasting  rocks  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  foundations  of  the  Snowdonian  moun¬ 
tains  that  encompass  his  childhood’s  home,  as  to 
uproot  the  sense,  the  love,  of  Nationalism  im¬ 
planted  in  his  nature.  His  conception  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  form  which  Nationalism  should  assume,  and 
of  the  particular  methods  by  which  it  may  best 
operate,  may  possibly  be  modified  by  other  con¬ 
siderations,  just  as  the  surface  configuration  of  the 
Snowdonian  rocks  are  affected  by  the  industrial 
operation  of  slate-getting.  Still,  as  compared  with 
the  foundations  of  the  mountains,  the  largest  slate 
quarries  are  but  as  superficial  scratches — the  ever¬ 
lasting  rocks  remain.  So  must  it  ever  be  with 
Lloyd  George’s  ideas  and  ideals  of  Nationalism. 
For  instance,  a  Welsh  Army  has  been  called  into 
being  largely  through  his  influence.  It  may,  and 
must,  be  alien  to  his  pacifist  ideas;  it  may  even 
be  like  a  quarry  rubbish  heap,  an  ugly  excrescence 
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on  the  natural  beauty  of  his  ideal  scene  of  Welsh 
Nationalism;  but  even  in  its  ugliness  it  evidences 
the  existence  of  the  rock  whence  it  was  hewn.  His 
acquaintance  with  Welsh  literature  may  not  be 
wide,  nor  with  its  classics  intimate  ;  his  knowledge 
of  Welsh  history  may  not  be  profound;  but  his 
admiration  for  them  has  ever  been,  and  will  ever 
remain,  intense.  So  has  been,  and  will  be,  his  love 
of  Wales,  her  people,  her  customs,  her  music,  her 
bardism,  her  every  distinctive  national  character¬ 
istic.  For  all  these  he  feels,  in  a  sense,  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  trusteeship  which  he  would  not,  even 
if  he  could,  betray.  He  seldom  misses  an  opport¬ 
unity  of  extolling  them,  of  expressing  his  pride  to 
be  counted  a  Welshman.  Here  is  a  typical  instance, 
the  peroration  of  a  speech  delivered  to  an  English 
audience  at  the  height  of  his  fight  with  the  House 
of  Lords : — 


“I  have  got  Celtic  blood  in  my  veins.  There  is  much 
more  Celtic  blood  in  the  Englishman  everywhere  than  they 
are  prepared  to  admit;  and  if  you  drained  every  drop  ot 
Celtic  blood  from  his  veins  the  Englishman  would  be  pretty 
anaemic.  And  that  is  what  the  Lords  want.  The  English¬ 
man  without  his  Celtic  blood,  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  Lords.  They  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a  foreigner. 
My  race  was  here  three  thousand  years  ago.  But  i  11  tell 
you  why  they  hate  the  Celt.  He  has  an  irrepressible  love  ot 
freedom.  He  may  be  trampled  upon— and  he  has  been.  He 
may  be  down-trodden— and  he  has  been.  He  may  be  op¬ 
pressed— and  God  knows  he  has  been.  But  you  can  never 
quench  his  passion  for  freedom.  Tread  him  in  the  mire, 
and  his  children,  and  his  children’s  children,  will  arise  with 
the  watchwords  of  liberty  on  their  lips.  I  come  to  you  as 
the  descendant  of  a  race  that  fought  against  Caesar  to  appeal 
to  you  to  stand  against  a  more  insidious,  a  more  dangerous 
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attack  upon  the  freedom,  the  liberties,  and  the  privileges  of 
the  people  of  these  islands.” 

It  is  this  sense  of  Nationalism,  this  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  unquenchable  craving-  of  an  oppressed 
nation,  which  materialized  in  his  great  speech  on 
the  Rights  of  Small  Nationalities,  delivered  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall,  London,  September,  1914.  That 
speech,  as  though  it  were  a  great  epic  like  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,  or  a  great  work  of  art  like  Don  Quixote, 
has  been  translated  into,  and  published  in,  almost 
every  modern  civilized  language.  Separate  editions 
of  it  have  been  published  in  English,  Welsh,  Bul¬ 
garian,  Danish,  Dutch;  French,  German,  Greek; 
Italian,  Portuguese,  Roumanian,  Russian,  Serbian, 
Spanish,  and  Swedish.  Is  there — or  has  there  been 
— a  public  speech  so  honored  before?  A  short  ex¬ 
tract  will  elucidate  the  point  already  made. 

“The  world  owes  much  to  little  nations.  The  greatest  art 
in  the  world  was  the  work  of  little  nations-  The  most 
enduring  literature  of  the  world  came  from  little  nations. 
The  greatest  literature  of  England  came  when  she  was  a 
nation  of  the  size  of  Belgium,  fighting  a  great  Empire.  The 
heroic  deeds  that  thrill  humanity  through  generations  were 
the  deeds  of  little  nations  fighting  for  their  freedom.  Yes, 
and  the  salvation  of  mankind  came  through  a  little  nation. 
God  has  chosen  little  nations  as  the  vessels  by  which  He 
carries  His  choicest  wines  to  the  lips  of  humanity,  to  rejoice 
their  hearts,  to  exalt  their  vision,  to  stimulate  and  strengthen 
their  faith.  And  if  we  had  stood  by  when  two  little  nations 
(Belgium  and  Serbia)  were  being  crushed  and  broken  by 
the  brutal  hands  of  barbarism,  our  shame  would  have  rung 
down  the  everlasting  ages.” 

Closely  associated  with  his  Nationalism,  and 
largely  founded  on  the  same  basic  principle,  is  his 
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Nonconformity.  He  imbibed  his  love  for  both  with 
his  mother’s  milk.  He  grew  and  thrived  on  the 
hard  fare  which  was  their  portion  in  the  days  of 
his  childhood.  “If  you  have  a  heart  that  never 
grows  faint,  a  brain  that  never  falters,  and  arms 
that  can  pilot  wild  running  horses  over  seemingly 
impassable  barriers,”  says  Elbert  Hubbard,  who 
went  down  himself  in  the  Lusitania,  “it  is  because 
you  have  labored  at  the  galley’s  oar.”  And  Lloyd 
George,  as  child,  and  youth,  and  in  early  manhood, 
labored  with  his  fellow  Nonconformists  at  the 
galley’s  oar  under  the  lash  of  the  overseers  of  their 
oppressors.  It  strengthened  his  thews,  it  hardened 
his  muscles,  it  tautened  his  whole  moral  fibre.  It 
was  from  the  Nonconformist  Hampdens  of  the 
Principality  he  derived  his  deepest  inspiration;  it 
was  at  their  feet  he  learnt  the  great  lessons  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  small  nationalities.  Listen 
to  what  he  said  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  London,  five 
years  before  his  speech  on  Small  Nationalities  was 
delivered  at  the  same  place: — 

“I  know  my  own  little  country  of  Wales.  .  .  .  What 

strikes  me  in  the  landscape  is  this :  On  the  one  side  you  see 
a  great  baronial  castle  and  the  stately  Elizabethan  mansion ; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  little  red-brick  building  with  a  word 
on  a  board,  either  ‘Methodist,’  or  ‘Congregationalist,’  or 
‘Baptist.’  One  thing  you  may  be  certain  about,  and  that  is 
that  the  little  chapel  is  the  only  place  in  the  village  that  will 
stand  up  to  that  castle.  All  the  men  in  the  village  who 
would  decline  to  cringe,  they  are  there.  Those  little  build¬ 
ings  are  the  sanctuaries  and  citadels  of  village  independence. 
Those  little  chapels  are  there  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  the 
people — and  they  do  it.” 
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These,  and  such  as  these,  ideas  and  ideals  of 
Nationalism  and  Nonconformity  are  not  mere  fleet¬ 
ing’  impressions.  God  gave  them  him  at  his  birth. 
Man,  and  his  actions,  from  castle  and  chapel  alike, 
only  deepened  them  as  he  grew  to  realize  their 
import  and  to  understand  their  significance.  And 
what  was  thus  given  him,  and  what  grew  with  and 
into  him,  no  factitious  political  environment  can 
ever  either  sweep  away  or  submerge.  They  must 
needs  color  and  influence,  even  if  they  do  not 
wholly  control  and  direct,  his  whole  political 
future. 

Second  only  in  importance  and  indelibility  to 
these  are  his  Free  Trade  convictions.  If,  as  some 
venture  to  predict,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  be  caught 
in  the  meshes  of  Tariff  Reform  when  the  war  is 
over,  and  he,  mayhap,  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
devising  means  to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  pay 
for  it,  his  whole  past  would  rise  to  confuse  and 
refute  him.  It  has  been  said  that  any  work  makes 
one  blot  out  ghosts ;  but  no  work  however  hard,  no 
position  however  eminent,  would  suffice  to  lay  the 
ghosts  of  his  Free  Trade  past  professions.  These 
would  prove  more  numerous,  more  insistent  in 
their  clamorous  challenge,  than  ever  were  the 
g-hosts  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Radical  career  when 
he  joined  the  foe  and  fought  his  friends.  For  not 
even  Cobden  or  Bright  were  ever  stauncher  or 
bolder  advocates  of  Free  Trade  than  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  ever  been.  His  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
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National  Insurance  Acts,  not  to  mention  other  in¬ 
stances,  proved  to  be  battles  royal  in  the  great  war 
between  Tariff  Reform  and  Free  Trade.  These 
questions,  together  with  that  of  the  rights  of 
Nationalities,  will  present  themselves  and  press  for 
settlement  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  And  that 
settlement,  and  his  attitude  towards  it,  cannot  fail 
to  have  an  influence  in  determining  his  future  party 
and  position. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  the  custom  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  trace  the  analogy  between  the  political 
careers  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  to  base  on  that  analogy  a  forecast  of  what  is 
to  happen  to  the  latter.  There  are  undoubtedly 
many  points  of  similarity  between  the  two  men : 
the  only  danger  in  endeavoring  to  project  our 
thoughts  into  the  future  of  the  most  popular  states¬ 
man  of  to-day,  is  to  carry  the  analogy  too  far  and 
to  ignore  essential  points  of  difference.  Each  was 
nurtured  on  the  hard  fare  of  a  strict  and  self- 
sacrificing  Nonconformity.  Each  was  worshipped 
by  his  electors  and  his  people.  Each  was  taunted 
with  his  social  and  educational  shortcomings. 
Each  by  the  strength  of  his  virile  personality  forced 
open  doors  that  had  ever  been  bolted  and  barred 
against  his  class.  Each  became  in  turn  first  the 
gibe,  then  the  terror,  and  ultimately  the  idol  of  the 
powerful  aristocracy  which  he  set  himself  to  over¬ 
throw.  Each  used  his  party  political  machine  so 
long  as  it  answered  his  purpose,  and  each  turned 
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to  wreck  it  when  it  had  done  so.  Each  leaped 
quickly  into  prominence  after  entering  Parliament; 
each  passed  straightway  from  the  bench  of  a 
private  member  through  the  narrow  portal  into  the 
paradise  of  the  Cabinet;  each  on  entering  the 
Cabinet  was  given  the  same  portfolio ;  each,  though 
in  different  ways,  has  been  credited  with  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Government  in  which  he 
held  office;  each  then  became  a  member  of  a  Coali¬ 
tion  Government  which  could  never  have  come  into 
existence  without  his  active  assistance,  and  which 
would  inevitably  dissolve  into  its  elements  if  his 
active  assistance  were  changed  into  active  antag¬ 
onism. 

Will  the  analogy  go  farther?  Each  has  had  not 
merely  to  bury  the  hatchet  with  his  traditional 
enemy,  but  to  eat  salt  with  him.  Each,  in  order 
to  keep  from  craking  the  cement  which  bound  to¬ 
gether  the  incongruous  elements,  had  to  suppress 
some  of  his  convictions.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
acquiesced  in  an  Education  Act  transgressing 
fundamental  principles  which  had  helped  to  build 
up  his  reputation  and  popularity.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  not  only  acquiesced  in,  but  accepted  direct 
ministerial  responsibility  for,  an  Act  applying  the 
principle  of  compulsion  and  coercion  to  a  class  for 
whose  freedom  he  had  ever  contended.  His  first 
and  only  crude  experiment  in  coercion  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  The  Welsh  miner — whose  area 
had  been  made  a  “Proclaimed  District,”  just  as 
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though  it  were  an  Irish  County  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Fenianism — laughed  the  coercive  clauses 
of  the  Munitions  Act  into  ridiculous  ineffectiveness 
and  desuetude.  The  author  of  the  Act  triumphant¬ 
ly  restored  peace  by  granting  practically  all  they 
asked  to  the  men  whom  his  Act  threatened  to 
coerce.  They  reciprocated  by  making  the  streets 
of  Cardiff,  where  peace  was  proclaimed,  reverberate 
to  the  strains  of  one  of  his  election  songs,  “Lloyd 
George  ydy’r  gora’,  y  gora’,  Y  GORA’ !”  (Lloyd 
George  is  the  best,  the  best,  the  best !)  Ever  re¬ 
garding  compulsory  military  service  as  repugnant, 
he  has  coquetted  with  conscription  and  openly 
flirted  with  a  Citizen  Army.  Each  of  the  two 
statesmen,  popular  in  the  country  at  large,  exer¬ 
cised  autocratic  power  in  a  large  group  of  constitu¬ 
encies,  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  Midlands,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  the  Principality.  But  there  is  this 
essential  difference :  while  Mr.  Camberlain  carried 
the  Midlands  in  its  entirety  over  with  him  to  the 
enemy’s  camp,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not  yet  been 
called  upon  to  seriously  essay  that  perilous  path; 
and  his  one  and  only  approach  thereto  in  connection 
with  the  Disestablishment  Postponement  Bill,  pro¬ 
duced  such  subterraneous  rumblings  as  portended 
an  earthquake  which  might  demolish  his  throne. 

Again,  in  considering  the  possibilities  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  future,  regard  must  be  had  for  his 
existing,  or  recent,  relations  with  the  great  parties 
in  the  State.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  rela- 
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lions  with  the  non-ministerialists  known  as  the 
Progressive  Coalition,  have  not,  particularly  since 
the  formation  of  the  official  Coalition  Ministry — a 
very  different  body — been  at  all  times  of  the 
happiest.  The  part  he  took,  or  was  supposed  to 
have  taken,  in  bringing  about  the  downfall — -for  so 
it  must  in  political  honesty  be  regarded — of  the  late 
Liberal  Government  and  the  substitution  therefor 
of  the  present  Coalition  Ministry,  raised  in  the 
minds  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  in  no  more  than  one  important  section  thereof, 
very  grave  and  serious  doubts.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
old  Nonconformist  and  Liberal  supporters  took,  pos¬ 
sibly  too  greatly,  to  heart  the  warning,  “Woe  to 
you  when  all  (evil)  men  speak  well  of  you.”  In 
any  case  the  fulsome  flatteries  of  the  men,  and  the 
press,  and  the  party  to  which  he  had  always  been 
most  strenuously  and  bitterly  opposed,  and  which 
were  now  heaped  upon  him  by  them  with  impres¬ 
sive  prodigality,  tended  to  foster  and  strengthen 
the  doubts  his  own  changed  policy  and  attitude 
towards  his  old  friends  and  his  old  favorite  ques¬ 
tions  had  engendered.  He  angered  not  only  his 
Welsh  friends  but  his  English  Nonconformist  sup¬ 
porters  by  associating  himself  with  the  Cecils  in 
promoting  the  Disestablishment  Postponement 
Bill.  He  alienated  his  Labor  admirers  by  what  has 
been  called  his  crude  attempts  at  coercion.  He 
raised  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  yet  another 
section  by  his  open  dallying  with  the  question  of 
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conscription.  Even  the  Irish  Party  believed  it  had 
a  grievance  against  him. 

All  these  developments  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Government 
necessarily  tended  to  affect  the  light  in  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  being  regarded  by  both  his  old 
friends  and  his  old  foes.  A  prominent  Liberal  em¬ 
ploying  a  Stock  Exchange  expression,  summarized 
the  whole  situation  so  far  as  the  rank  and  file  of 
Liberalism  were  concerned,  by  bluntly  declaring 
that  “Lloyd  George  stock  is  badly  down.”  But  if  it 
was  down  in  the  Liberal  market  it  vcas  quoted  at 
an  exceptionally  high  figure  on  the  Unionist  Ex¬ 
change.  A  prominent  Conservative  leader,  as  blunt 
as  the  best  of  his  class,  roundly  declared  when  the 
imminent  downfall  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  was 
under  discussion : — 

“Damme !  The  Coalition  may  get  on  or  get  out  as  it 
jolly  well  pleases.  But  England  in  England  is  a  one-man 
show  to-day — and  that  one  man  is  Lloyd  George.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  two  plainly 
expressed  and  wholly  divergent  views  represented 
very  accurately  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  two 
great  political  parties  at  that  particular  time.  But, 
and  there  always  is  a  but  where  Lloyd  George  is 
concerned,  he  once  more  justified  the  cynical  com¬ 
ment  that  he  “possesses  a  capacity  for  extracting 
credit  out  of  blunders.”  He  very  shortly  almost 
completely  rehabilitated  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
more  than  one  section  of  his  old  followers  who  had 
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helped  to  bring  about  the  slump  in  his  stock.  Some 
of  his  cynical  friends  aver  that  closer  acquaintance 
with  each  other  around  the  Cabinet  table  did  not 
tend  to  increase  mutual  admiration  between  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  certain  somewhat  keen-sighted 
members  of  the  Unionist  section  in  the  Cabinet.  A 
strong  reaction  set  in.  The  attempt — a  most  un¬ 
wise  one  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own  interests — to 
oust  Mr.  Asquith  from  the  Premiership,  and  to  put 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  in  his  place,  brought  its 
own  revenge,  and  swift  retribution  for  the  plotters. 
The  intrigue  had  been  a  serious  one,  and  formed 
part  of  a  patent  conspiracy  against  public  men  which 
the  common  sense  of  all  political  parties  rightly 
condemned.  The  policy  had  succeeded  as  against 
Lord  Haldane.  It  failed  as  against  Lord  Kitchener. 
It  failed  as  against  Mr.  Asquith.  Sir  John 
French  had  been  played  against  Lord  Kitchener — 
just  as,  almost  at  the  same  time,  General  Foch  was 
being  played  against  General  Joffre  in  France.  It 
was  the  same  cabal,  and  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  which  came  to  grief  in  attempting  to  play  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  against  Mr.  Asquith. 

Unworthy  and  unfounded  as  they  were,  suspi¬ 
cions  were  nevertheless  far  too  generally  enter¬ 
tained  among  Liberals  to  permit  of  the  rank  and 
file,  even  the  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  among 
them,  to  regard  with  equanimity  possible  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  situation,  and  the  consequent  certain 
wrecking  of  the  career  of  the  one  man  on  whom  the 
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hopes  of  the  Progressive  forces  had,  until  quite 
recently,  become  more  and  more  centred.  The 
cabal  came  to  grief,  as  it  deserved  to  do.  It  not 
only  failed  to  oust  Mr.  Asquith,  but  it  actually 
strengthened  his  position  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country.  It  enabled  him,  also,  to  exhibit  once 
more  that  remarkable  reserve  of  strength  and 
power  which  is  always  at  his  comand  in  great  and 
unexpected  emergencies.  Never  was  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead’s  estimate  of  the  Premier’s  character  better 
justified. 

“Mr.  Asquith  is  cold  as  crystal,  as  clever  as  the  devil, 
whose  intellect  is  tempered  steel;  one  whom  all  respect,  and 
many  fear.” 

People  began  to  recall  his  record,  a  record  which 
with  the  one  solitary  relapse  into  the  meshes  of 
the  Imperialist  League,  had  been  one  of  unbroken 
loyalty  and  unshaken  fidelity  to  Liberal  principles. 
Many  remembered  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  own  axiom 
that  the  salvation  of  Liberalism  is  devotion  to 
principles.  They  had  seen  Mr.  Asquith  translate 
those  principles  into  action,  virile  and  decisive 
action  when  the  occasion  demanded.  Many  more 
understood  that  in  politics,  differing  therein  from 
religion,  a  man  is  justified  by  his  works  and  not  by 
his  faith.  A  profession  of  faith  may  go  a  long  way 
on  the  hustings,  but  in  parliament,  unless  it  be 
translated  into  works,  it  availeth  a  politician  noth¬ 
ing.  Nonconformists  recalled  the  fact  that  as  one 
of  themselves,  as  a  boy  member  of  a  Nonconform- 
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ist  Chapel,  Mr.  Asquith  had  carried  a  banner  in  a 
Sunday  School  procession  at  the  public  rejoicings 
over  the  declaration  of  peace  after  the  Crimean 
War.  Liberationists  remembered  all  they  owed  to 
Mr.  Asquith  for  rendering  innocuous  the  Cabinet 
cabal  against  the  Disestablishment  Act.  National¬ 
ists  recalled  his  inspiring  pronouncement  in  his 
great  Dublin  speech  on  the  war,  when  he  said : — 

“The  idea  of  public  right — what  does  it  mean  when  trans¬ 
lated  into  concrete  terms?  It  means  first  and  foremost  the 
clearing  of  the  ground  by  the  definite  repudiation  of  mili¬ 
tarism  as  the  governing  factor  in  the  relation  of  States  and 
of  the  future  moulding  of  the  European  world.  It  means 
next  that  room  must  be  found  and  kept  for  the  independent 
existence  and  the  free  development  of  the  smaller  nationali¬ 
ties  each  with  a  corporate  consciousness  of  its  own.  Bel¬ 
gium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Greece,  and  the  Balkan  States — they  must  be  recognized  as 
having  exactly  as  good  a  title  as  their  more  powerful  neigh¬ 
bors — more  powerful  in  strength  and  in  wealth — to  a  place 
in  the  sun.  And  it  means  finally,  or  it  ought  to  mean,  per¬ 
haps  by  a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  substitution  for 
force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  ambition,  for  groupings 
and  alliances  and  a  precarious  equipoise,  of  a  real  European 
partnership  based  on  the  recognition  of  equal  right  and 
established  and  enforced  by  a  common  will.  A  year  ago 
that  would  have  sounded  like  a  Utopian  idea-  It  is  probably 
one  that  may  not,  or  will  not,  be  realized  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  but  if  and  when  this  war  is  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Allies,  it  will  at  once  come  within  the  range  and  before 
long  within  the  grasp  of  European  statesmanship.” 

Here  was  a  clear  vision,  a  definite  policy  as  the 
outcome  of  the  war,  a  policy  which  commended 
itself  to  all  thoughtful  Progressives  as  a  step  to¬ 
wards  realizing  Mr.  Gladstone’s  exalted  hope  of 
seeing  “the  enthronement  of  public  right  as  the 
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governing  idea  of  European  politics.”  All  this 
tended  to  bring  men’s  wandering  minds  back  to 
the  man  on  whose  shoulders  had  fallen  the  mantle 
of  Gladstone  far  more  unmistakably  than  upon 
either  of  his  two  predecessors  in  the  Premiership 
after  the  Emancipator’s  retirement.  They  realized 
that  no  premier,  not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
had  ever  had  a  more  strenuous  time,  had  met  and 
overcome  greater  difficulties,  each  threatening  dis¬ 
aster  to  his  Administration.  He  had  encountered 
threats  of  civil  war,  had  carried  through  a  great 
reform  of  the  British  Constitution  and  two  of  the 
greatest  and  most  controversial  measures  of  do¬ 
mestic  legislation  the  British  Parliament  had  ever 
had  to  deal  with.  On  the  top  of  these  had  come 
the  greatest  war  the  world  had  ever  seen,  a  war  so 
great,  so  appalling,  so  full  of  evil  portent,  as  to 
threaten  our  very  existence  as  a  nation.  And 
through  it  all  he  had  acted  the  part  of  the  cool, 
clear-headed,  clear-vision  pilot,  with  almost  un¬ 
broken  success.  In  a  word,  it  became  obvious,  even 
to  the  cabal  itself,  that  Mr.  Asquith  was  indeed  the 
only  possible  Premier  until  the  war  was  over  and 
victory  won. 

But  when  the  war  is  over,  what  then?  In  the 
course  of  nature,  Mr.  Asquith  cannot  long  continue 
at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  State.  Who  will  then 
succeed  him?  What  will  happen?  Will  there  be 
a  refusion  as  well  as  a  readjustment  of  parties?  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  obviously  envisages  both.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Commons  he  said : — 
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“When  this  war  is  over,  the  country  will  be  tired  of 
domestic  controversies.  The  war  has  raised  issues  never 
thought  of — deep,  searching,  permanent  issues  that  will  affect 
the  whole  life  of  this  country  and  the  destinies  of  humanity 
for  generations.  Those  questions — great  questions  of  recon¬ 
struction,  those  are  the ,  questions  which  will  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  Nation,  of  every  class,  great  and  small,  when 
the  war  is  over.” 

This  pronouncement  is  more  weighty  and 
significant  even  than  it  appears.  It  suggests  two 
questions.  What  are  the  “great  questions  of  recon¬ 
struction”  which  he  foreshadows?  and  what  is  the 
limitation  he  places  on  the  expression  “the  Nation”? 
Much  depends  upon  the  answer  to  these  two  ques¬ 
tions.  But  before  approaching  them  let  us  first 
consider  what  would  have  been,  or  will  be,  his 
chances  of  holding  a  Premiership  in  a  Conservative 
or  even  a  Coalition  Ministry — a  possibility  more 
than  suggested  by  the  recent  futile  cabal. 

He  has  always  been  credited  with  being  a  man 
of  vaulting  ambition,  impatient  of  control,  fond  of 
exercising  authority,  and  of  having  a  free  hand  in 
so  exercising  it.  He  insisted  upon  this  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  leaving  the  Treasury  for  the 
Munitions  Office.  It  is  even  said  that  it  was  a 
threat  of  resignation  on  his  part  which  alone  gave 
him  the  free  hand  for  which  he  stipulated.  This, 
however,  is  not  only  an  inherited  trait,  but  is  more 
or  less  characteristic  of  any  man  who  possesses  a 
right  to  aspire  to  leadership.  Whatever  happens 
in  domestic  politics  after  the  war,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  is  too  strong  a  personality  to  be  left  out  of 
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calculation,  whether  by  Liberals  or  Conservatives. 
The  Conservatives  cannot  offer  him  anything  less 
than  the  Premiership  if — and  the  “if”  must  be  a 
big  one — he  goes  over  as  did  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Disappointed  ambition  is  said  to  have  been  at  the 
root  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  political  volte  face.  Will 
it,  can  it,  recur  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George? 
He  has  already  occupied  the  second  place  in  a 
Liberal  Administration ;  the  post  he  now  fills  is  per¬ 
haps  inferior  if  we  regard  the  traditional  etiquette 
of  official  precedence.  But  he  accepted  it  under 
exceptional  circumstances  and  for  the  duration  of 
the  war  only.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  he  would 
consent  to  hold  it  after  the  war  is  over;  for  it  is  the 
war  alone  which  invests  it  with  importance.  He 
might,  and  probably  would,  consent  to  serve  again 
under  Mr.  Asquith — but  only  in  a  post  not  inferior 
in  power,  importance,  and  dignity  to  that  he  so 
lately  held  and  made  historic.  Would  he  accept 
office  under  any  other  man?  It  is  doubtful.  Would 
he  succeed  to  the  Premiership  when  Mr.  Asquith 
retired,  assuming  the  Liberals  to  be  still  in  power? 
Not  without  opposition. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Conservatives — 
assuming  of  course  that  the  old  line  of  demarcation 
of  parties  remains  in  being  after  the  war — could 
offer  him  nothing  less  than  the  Premiership.  He 
would  certainly  accept  nothing  less.  They  would 
have  to  pay  his  price,  and  his  price  would  be  high. 
But  there  would  always  remain  the  possibility  of 
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another  slump  in  Lloyd  George  stock.  His  value 
to  either  party  depends  upon  two  considerations, 
and  these  are  closely  associated — his  debating  and 
platform  power,  and  his  ability  to  carry  with  him 
any  substantial  group  of  constituencies.  The  first 
is  always  at  his  command,  and  in  that  sense  pos¬ 
sesses  a  recognized  market  value.  Is  he  as  certain 
of  the  second,  without  which  the  value  of  the  first 
is  largely  discounted?  Frankly  he  is  not.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  carried  the  Midlands  with  him  as 
safely  as  if  all  its  constituencies  were  pocket 
boroughs  and  his  personal  property.  But  even  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  could  not,  even  if  he  wished  and  tried, 
do  this  with  the  Welsh  Constituencies.  Flis  own 
constituency,  the  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  he  can  prob¬ 
ably  hold  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  against  all  comers, 
whatever  transgressions  he  may  commit.  But  the 
bulk  of  the  Principality  is  too  firmly  founded  in  its 
political  faith,  too-  exalted  in  its  political  ideals,  to 
permit  of  its  doing  the  same.  Practical  proofs  have 
already  been  forthcoming  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
can  both  unite  and  lead  Wales  and  its  thirty-three 
Constituencies,  as  no  other  man  can  ever  hope  to 
do — but  only  so  long  as  he  leads  her  on  the  lines  he 
long  ago  taught  her  to  travel.  As  he  himself  was 
never  tired  of  reminding  Mr.  Gladstone,  Wales  has 
been  more  consistently  faithful  to  her  political  ideals 
than  an}-'  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  ever 
been.  It  is  inconceivable  she  should  now,  even  at 
his  behest,  prove  unfaithful  to  that  past.  This  fact 
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discounts  so  very  considerably  his  value  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party  that  it  is  highly  improbable  they 
would  conclude  a  bargain  incurring  such  risks  of 
failure,  or  that  he  would  himself  voluntarily  sever 
a  political  connection  of  lifelong  duration. 

There  are  important  questions  of  domestic  polity, 
some  already  on  the  way  to  solution,  others  clamant, 
and  yet  others  which  have  been  rendered  only  the 
more  difficult  of  solution  by  the  new  factors  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  war,  and  which  cannot  be  brushed 
aside  when  the  war  is  over.  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
connection  and  intimate  association  with  the  great 
Conservative  leaders  in  the  present  Coalition 
Cabinet  will  render  some  of  these  easier,  and  others 
the  more  difficult  of  solution.  The  secret  Home 
Rule  Conference,  all  but  succeeded  in  enabling  the 
chief  commands  in  the  two  opposing  armies  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  of  that  great  and 
historic  controversy.  A  dozen  leaders  of  each  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  cannot  sit 
for  months  as  Members  of  the  same  Cabinet,  even 
though  mainly  concerned  only  with  matters  affect¬ 
ing  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  without  having  their 
outlook  on  other  questions  largely  modified  by  such 
constant  mutual  intercourse.  Viewed  in  the  new 
perspective  some  political  objects  will  loom  rela¬ 
tively  larger,  while  others  will  dwindle  to  smaller 
dimensions,  not  for  one  of  the  parties  only,  but  for 
both.  And  this  new  perspective,  and  its  consequent 
new  sense  of  proportion,  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
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Cabinet  alone,  nor  even  to  Parliament.  It  must 
necessarily  influence  the  nation  at  large.  For  in¬ 
stance,  will,  say,  Sir  Edward  Carson  be  as  strongly, 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  granting  the  demand 
of  the  Irish  People  for  self-government  after  having 
sat  for  twelve  months,  or  more,  as  Member  of  a 
Cabinet  which  carried  on  a  war  with  the  avowed 
object  of  defending  the  inalienable  right  of  small 
nationalities  to  direct  their  own  destinies,  and 
which  insisted,  in  its  peace  conditions,  upon  the 
re-shaping  of  the  map  of  Europe  with  due  regard 
to  the  claims,  not  of  political  powers,  but  of  nation¬ 
alities  in  determining  territorial  boundaries?  Or 
will  it  be  quite  easy  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  prose¬ 
cute  his  Land  Campaign  with  the  same  vigor  as 
before  the  war,  after  having  associated  so  closely, 
and  for  so  long  a  period  with  his  old  enemies?  These 
are  only  some  of  the  inevitable  dangers — in  the 
political  party  sense — of  a  Coalition  Government. 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike  have  been  compelled 
to  forego  some  of  their  cherished  ideas ;  the  former 
have  had  to  acquisce  in  the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  of  the  Welsh  Church;  the  latter  in 
the  adoption  of  compulsory  methods  in  industry: 
both  in  the  application  of  socialistic  ideas  in  the 
government  of  the  State. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  things  cannot  auto¬ 
matically  fall  back  into  their  old  positions,  nor  party 
leaders,  nor  even  parties,  resume  precisely  their  old 
mutual  relationships.  The  existence  of  a  Coalition 
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Ministry  may,  possibly,  be  by  consent  continued  for 
a  period  of  undetermined  length  after  the  war  is 
over.  Should  that  be  the  case,  an  agreement  may 
quite  conceivably  be  arrived  at  on  some  outstanding 
questions — e.  g.,  Plural  Voting,  Redistribution, 
Women’s  Suffrage,  and  even  Home  Rule.  If  this 
were  accomplished,  while  there  would  still  remain 
opposing  principles  and  antagonistic  policies,  there 
would  in  all  probability  be  a  new  alignment  of  the 
opposing  forces.  The  settlement  of  the  Church 
question  in  Wales,  for  instance,  is  already  beginning 
to  influence  the  constitution  of  political  parties 
there.  The  shibboleth  of  the  past  is  disappearing. 
The  story  of  the  South  African  War  is  being 
repeated  in  Home  politics.  Those  who  once  were 
ever  at  each  other’s  throats  will  henceforth  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  fights  yet  to  come.  For 
there  must  be  fights  while  the  instincts  of  human 
nature  remain  what  they  are.  The  forces  of 
progress  and  of  reaction  must  ever  remain  hostile. 

May  not  these  have  been  among  the  considera¬ 
tions  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  mind  when  he  said,  as 
quoted  above,  that  “the  nation”  would  after  the  war 
be  faced  by  “great  questions  of  reconstruction?” 

Two  great  questions  in  particular  will  arise  into 
a  prominence  and  importance  overshadowing  all  else 
as  soon  as  the  war  is  over.  One  of  these  will  be 
economic,  the  other  constitutional,  and  they  will  be 
mutually  related.  In  the  settlement  of  both  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will,  of  necessity,  play  a  leading  if  not 
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determining  part.  It  is  even  conceivable  they  will 
provide  for  him  a  new  field  of  activities  in  which 
he  may  be  freed  from  the  difficulties  and  trammels 
placed  upon  him  by  his  present  anomalous  position 
in  the  Coalition  Ministry. 

Take  the  economic  question.  The  war  will  have 
to  be  paid  for.  How  will  the  enormous  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  that  purpose  be  provided?  This  question 
at  once  brings  into  inevitable  collision  two  hostile 
principles  and  policies  which  have  divided  political 
parties  for  generations — Free  Trade  versus  Protec¬ 
tion. 

But  the  war  which  raises  this  question  may  help 
to  solve  it.  It  has  been  called  “a  war  to  end  war,”  a 
Avar  which  will  establish  justice  between  nations. 
Justice  means  freedom,  and  international  justice 
implies  equal  rights,  equal  privileges,  freedom  of 
intercourse,  freedom  of  exchange,  free  markets.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  one  of  his  great  Free  Trade 
speeches  said  that  a  free  and  open  market  is  the  best 
promoter  of  peace.  Let  the  people  of  all  countries, 
he  said,  meet  on  common  ground,  in  a  common  mar¬ 
ket,  enjoying  common  opportunities  for  doing  busi¬ 
ness  together  on  equal  terms,  and  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  a  breach  of  international  peace.  His  his¬ 
toric  reference  to  “the  silver  bullet”  as  the  one 
means  of  ending  the  war  has  a  wider  application 
than  the  one  which  appears  on  the  surface.  It 
means  more  than  the  money  tO'  pay  for  the  men  and 
munitions  of  the  military  war.  This  war  has  been 
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designated  an  economic  war,  a  war  to  establish  the 
control  of  the  world’s  commerce.  Britain’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  freedom  of  the  seas  is 
as  different  from  that  of  Germany,  as  is  the  Junker’s 
conception  of  military  duty  in  relation  to  the  civil 
population  of  an  invaded  country  from  that  of 
Tommy  Atkins.  Britain  could  no  more  consent  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  German  idea  upon  the 
world’s  commerce,  than  it  can  to  the  imposition  of 
German  militarism  on  Europe.  There  is  a  military 
civilization  which  is  the  German  ideal,  and  an  eco¬ 
nomic  civilization  which  is  the  British  ideal,  and 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  defined  as  an  open 
market  both  with  and  for  all  the  world.  These  two 
ideals  will  as  surely  clash  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
as  the  armies  of  Germany  and  Britain  have  collided 
on  the  battlefield. 

Austria  and  Germany  are  known  to  be  already 
arranging  much  more  intimate  mutual  fiscal  rela¬ 
tions.  Italy  is  discussing  schemes  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  customs  union  as  between  the  whole  of  the 
Allied  Powers.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  himself  met 
in  conference  the  Finance  Ministers  of  France  and 
Russia  and  arrived  at  some  common  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ment  with  them.  The  idea  of  a  European  Confeder¬ 
ation  after  the  war  has  suddenly  been  forced  into 
the  sphere  of  practical  international  politics.  The 
war  with  Germany  will  not  be  over  when  the  last 
gun  has  been  fired,  and  the  last  sword  put  back  in  its 
scabbard.  The  Allied  Powers  will,  almost  of  neces- 
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sity,  form  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  European  Fiscal 
Confederation.  The  Powers  which  may  join  the 
Allies  before  the  war  is  over  will,  also  of  necessity, 
be  incorporated  in  that  Confederation.  As  between 
all  States  comprised  in  the  Confederation  it  may  be 
deemed  conceivable  that  existing  tariff  frontiers  will 
be  abolished,  and  that  new  tariff  frontiers  as  against 
the 'Central  Powers  (Germany  and  Austria)  will  be 
i  aised.  The  Neutral  Countries  of  Europe  which 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  military  war  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  place  themselves  either  within,  or  outside, 
the  tariff  frontiers  of  the  Allies,  that  is  to  say  they 
must  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Confederation  or  with 
the  Germanic  Powers.  If  the  United  States  either 
takes  part  in  the  war,  or  severs  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  as  a  result  of  that  country’s  sub¬ 
marine  piracy  on  neutral  commerce,  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  may  even  embrace  more  than  one  Continent. 
1  he  door  to  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  common 
Brotherhood  of  Man  is  thus  at  least  partially  opened. 

Now  can  these  considerations  of  high  policy  be 
confined,  as  in  the  past,  to  the  British  Parliament? 
The  Nation  to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred 
m  the  speech  already  quoted,  means  to-day  far  more 
than  it  ever  meant  before  the  war.  The  Kaiser,  in 
endeavoring  to  extend  German  authority,  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  extending  the  limits  of  the  British  Nation. 
All  the  Overseas  Dominions,  Canada,  South  Africa, 
India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  have  been  made, 
through  this  war,  as  integral  a  part  of  and  in  the 
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British  Nation,  and  with  an  equal  right  to  a  voice  in 
determining  its  world  policy  when  the  war  is  over, 
as  are  the  peoples  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  With  the  summoning  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  to  the  consultations  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
the  door  once  bolted  and  barred  against  the  Over¬ 
seas  Dominions  of  Britain  has  been  opened— and  it 
can  never  more  be  shut.  Whatsoever  form  it  may 
assume,  the  British  Cabinet  determining  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  future,  cannot 
conceivably  exclude  from  its  consultations  author¬ 
ized  representatives  of  the  great  Overseas  Domin¬ 
ions  which  have  as  lavishly  as  Britain  itself 
expended  their  blood  and  their  treasure  for  the 
British  Empire  in  this  great  war.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  British  states¬ 
man,  not  excepting  even  Mr.  Asquith,  had  approved 
himself  to  the  Colonial  mind  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  once  credited 
with  having  banged  and  bolted  the  door  against  the 
Colonies,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  with  having  opened 
it.  In  any  case  the  part  he  took  in  the  last  Colonial 
Conference  in  London  a  few  years  ago  points  at 
least  to  the  possibility  of  his  taking  an  active  part 
in  “the  great  questions  of  reconstruction”  which 
must  be  faced  by  British  statesmen  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace. 

No  such  reconstruction  is  possible  with  the 
British  Parliament  remaining  as  at  present  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  occupied  with  such  legislative  and 
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administrative  duties  as  in  the  past.  The  segrega¬ 
tion  of  all  purely  domestic  business  pertaining  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  four  nationalities  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  from  all  Imperial  and  general 
business  affecting  the  “Nation”  in  the  wider  sense 
made  imperative  by  the  war,  would  appear  to  be  an 
essential  precedent  condition  to  the  effective  con¬ 
summation  of  any  scheme  of  reconstruction  which 
may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or 
anybody  else  as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  the  wan 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  position  in  any  purely 
English  Cabinet  for  the  future  has  been  made 
exceedingly  difficult  by  the  war  and  its  results,  so 
long,  that  is,  as  Party  Government  in  the  pre-war 
sense  exercises  control  over  post-war  questions  of 
domestic  legislation.  The  old  forces  will  continue 
to  operate.  There  will  always  be  a  Party  of  Progress 
and  a  Party  of  Reaction;  a  Party  of  Democratic 
Liberty  and  a  Party  of  Class  Privilege  in  all  that 
concerns  domestic  business.  A  Coalition  Govern¬ 
ment  is  at  best  only  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet 
a  temporary  need.  Its  component  parts,  after 
having  been  for  a  time  mixed,  must  either  resolve 
again  into  their  original  elements,  or  the  elements 
possessing  the  lesser  power  of  resistance  must 
become  assimilated  by  that  which  is  the  stronger. 
It  is  inconceivable,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  should  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  end  of  the  war  to  be  co-responsible 
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foi  the  control  of  British  domestic  policy.  They 
would  either  have  to'  dissolve  partnership,  or  their 
political  ideas  would  slowly  but  inevitably  tend  to 
merge  into  a  form  in  which  the  original  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  one  or  the  other  would  be 
untraceable.  The  latter  proved  to  be  the  case  with 
so  powerful  a  personality  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  an 
Administration  which,  embarking  as  a  Unionist 
Government,  became  long  before  the  end  of  the 
■voyage  as  unmistakably  Conservative  as  though  it 
had  never  counted  a  Radical  among  its  members. 
Can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  such  a  fate  awaits 
Mr.  Lloyd  George?  Will  that  vivid  and  virile  per¬ 
sonality  ever  become  lost  in  a  Lansdowne  impress? 
M  ill  that  restless,  resistless  energy  ever  accustom 
itself  to  and  content  itself  with  measures  already 
assured  of  the  benediction  of  the  House  of  Lords"? 

The  war  will  cast  of  necessity  appalling  burdens 
on  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  while  Ireland  will 
touch  no  part  of  it.  Flow  will  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
bear  himself  towards  his  own  “poor  little  Wales,” 
his  love  for  which  he  never  tires  of  proclaiming? 
Under  existing  conditions,  as  has  already  been 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  E.  T.  John,  the  Member  for 
East  Denbighshire,  Wales  will  have  to  bear  a 
heavier  part  of  the  burden  than  its  share  of  the 
aggregate  accumulated  wealth  of  the  Kingdom 
would  justly  impose  upon  it.  Wales  is  looking 
forward  already  to  being  able,  when  the  war  is  over, 
to  take  up  once  more  with  renewed  faith  and  cour- 
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age  the  program  of  social  and  educational  reform 
the  attainment  of  which  was  only  checked  by  the 
war.  To  that  end  she  is  quite  prepared  to  burden 
herself  with  the  necessary  taxation,  believing  it  to 
be  a  better  and  safer  investment  for  the  future  than 
Mr.  McKenna’s  War  Loan  offered.  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  already  casting  about  for  portions 
of  the  cargo  which  can  be  jettisoned — and  grants 
for  education  and  for  social  reform  are  already  being 
marked  for  casting  overboard. 

If  these  portents  and  movements  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  domestic  and  in  Imperial  matters  and 
policies,  indicate  anything,  they  indicate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  settlement  by  consent  of  the  Home  Rule 
problem  on  a  Federal  basis,  which  would  give  Eng.- 
land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  equal  and 
simultaneous  powers  to  legislate  for  and  to  admin¬ 
ister  each  its  own  domestic  business.  The  war  and 
its  teachings  will  have  made  such  settlement  by 
consent  immeasurably  easier  of  attainment  than  it 
has  ever  yet  been.  The  corollary  of  a  truly  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  entrusted  with  the  control  of  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  distinctively  Imperial  matters 
and  interests,  would  appear  to  be  almost  inevitable. 
Under  such  a  “reconstruction,”  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
called  it,  the  domestic  controversies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  would  sink  into  relative  unimportance, 
and  would  be  strictly  confined  to  the  separate 
National  Chambers  concerned.  There  would,  on 
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the  other  hand,  develop  legitimately  and  naturally 
an  intense  desire  that  Imperial  policy  should  be  as 
little  controversial  as  possible,  very  much  on  the 
lines  of  the  doctrine  of  continuity  of  British  Foreign 
Policy,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  present 
Coalition  Government,  some  of  whose  members 
from  every  political  party  might  more  fittingly  and 
serviceably  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire, 
sit  as  members  of  a  truly  Imperial  Cabinet  entrusted 
v  i th  the  direction  of  all  Imperial  interests. 

In  such  an  Imperial  Cabinet  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
would  naturally  find  a  place  harmonizing  with  his 
temperament,  where  he  would  have  to  sacrifice  no 
principle,  repudiate  no  policy  advocated  by  him  in 
the  past,  while  there  would  be  opened  a  new  and 
limitless  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  constructive 
ability,  bold  imaginative  genius,  and  strong  demo¬ 
cratic  tendencies.  In  the  light  of  the  picture  thus 
presented  one  reads  a  new  meaning  into  the  stirring 
peroration  of  his  great  speech  at  the  Queen’s  Hall 
on  Small  Nationalities,  in  which,  referring  to  the 
greater  Nation  of  Greater  Britain,  he  said: _ 


<Thl  People  w\n  8'ain  more  by  this  struggle  in  all  lands 
than  they  comprehend  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  true 
they  will  be  free  of  the  greatest  menace  to  their  freedom. 
1  hat  is  not  all.  There  is  something  infinitely  greater  and 
more  enduring  which  is  emerging  already  out  of  this  great 
conflict— a  new  patriotism,  richer,  nobler,  and  more  exalted 
d'  ^  see  amongst  a11  classes,  high  and  low, 
shedding  themselves  of  selfishness,  a  new  recognition  that 
the  honor  of  the  country  does  not  depend  merely  on  the 
maintenance  of  its  glory  in  the  stricken  field,  but  also  a  new 
outlook  for  all  classes.  The  great  flood  of  luxury  and  sloth 
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which  had  submerged  the  land  is  receding,  and  a  new  Britain 
is  appearing.  We  can  see  for  the  first  time  the  fundamental 
things  that  matter  in  life,  and  that  have  been  obscured  from 
our  vision  by  the  tropical  growth  of  prosperity. 

We  have  been  too  comfortable  and  too  indulgent,  many 
perhaps  too  selfish,  and  the  stern  hand  of  fate  has  scourged 
us  to  an  elevation  where  we  can  see  the  everlasting  things 
that  matter  for  a  nation— Honor,  Duty,  Patriotism,  and, 
clad  in  glittering  white,  the  great  pinnacle  of  Sacrifice 
pointing  like  a  rugged  finger  to  Heaven.  We  shall  descend 
into  the  valleys  again;  but  as  long  as  the  men  and  women  of 
this  generation  last,  they  will  carry  in  their  hearts  the 
image  of  those  great  mountain  peaks  whose  foundations 
are  not  shaken,  though  Europe  rock  and  sway  in  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  a  great  war.” 


Can  it,  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  present  war, 
be  the  future  mission  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  this  great  scheme  of  Imperial 
reconstruction?  Will  he  bring  about  the  settlement 
by  mutual  consent  of  domestic  differences  and  of 
great  constitutional  problems  which  have,  for  so 
long  a  period,  been  the  occasion  for  bitter  and  unre¬ 
mitting  party  strife?  Will  this  settlement  be  part  of 
a  much  wider  scheme  of  reconstruction,  drawing 
closer  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  scattered 
British  peoples,  and  perfecting  the  legislative  and 
administrative  machinery,  not  for  a  small  Island 
Kingdom,  but  for  a  great  United  Empire  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen?  Can  it  be  that,  after  all, 
it  is  reserved  for  Lloyd  George  to  do  what  the  daring 
genius  of  Disraeli  only  ventured  to  dream  of?  The 
one  created  for  the  British  Sovereign  a  proud, 
though  empty,  Imperial  title.  Is  it  for  the  other  to 
invest  that  title  with  a  wider  meaning,  and  to  give 
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it  a  practical  application  such  as  no  statesman  in 
the  past  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  imagine?  Will 
it  be  for  him  to  bring  into1  being  legislative  ma¬ 
chinery  which  will  perpetuate  the  sense  of  a  Com¬ 
mon  Cause,  and  strengthen  the  desire  for  Unity 
among  British  Peoples,  both  created  by  this  World 
\\  ar,  and  thus  make  the  British  Empire  one 
homogeneous  entity? 

In  the  Cabinet  of  such  a  re-created  Empire,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  strong  imaginative  genius  would 
find  greater  scope  and  freer  play  than  it  has  ever 
yet  had ;  while  he  would,  moreover,  be  freed  from 
all  the  trammels  of  past  declarations  and  associa¬ 
tions  which  must  inevitably  hamper  his  actions  and 
lessen  his  influence  in  any  purely  domestic  Ministry. 


